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IL CAPUCIN. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Oxty a basket for fruits or bread 

And the bits you divide with your dog which 
you 

Had left from your dinner, The round year 
through 

He never once smiles. He bends his head - 

To the scorn of men. He gives the road 

To the very ass groaning under his load. 

He is ever alone. Lo! never a hand 

Is laid in bis hand through the whole wide 
land, 

Save when a man dies and he shrives him 
home. 

And that is the Capucin monk of Rome. 


He coughs, he is humped, and he hobbles 
about 

In sandals of wood. Then ahempen cord _ 

Girdles his loathsome gown. Abhorred! 

Aye! ugly, indeed, as a devil cast out. 

One gown in three years! and—bah! how he 
amelis ! 

He slept last night in his coffin of stone, 

This monk that coughs, this skin and bone ; 

And so do they all, in their damp, cold cells. 

Yea, and up in the morn, come storm or shine, 

And forth at four to wail at the shrine. 


Go ye where the Pincian, now half leveled 
down, « 

The sixth of the seven rent hills of Rome, 

Slopes slow to the south. These men in 
brown , 

Have a monkery there quaint, builded of stone; 

And, living or dead, ’tis the brown men’s home, 

These dead brown monks that are living in 
Rome! 

You will hear wood sandals on the sounding 
floor, 

A cough, then the lift of a latch, then the door 

Groans open, and horror! Four walls of stone 

Are gorgeous with flowers and frescoes of 
bone! . 

There are bones in the corners and bones on 
the wall ; 

And he barks like a dog that watches his bone, 

This monk in brown with bis bed of stone— 

Yea barks, and he coughs, and that is all. 

At last he will cough as if up from his cell ; 

Will strut with eonsiderable pride about, 

Will lead through his. garden of bones, and 
smell “ 

Their odors, then talk, as he points them out, 

Of the virtues and deeds of the dead who wore 

The respective bones but the year before. 





So he thaws at last ere the bones are through, 
And talks and talks as he turns them about 
And stirs up a most uncomfortable smell ; 
Yea, talks of his brown dead brothers till you 
Wish them, as they are, no doubt, in—well, 
Avery deep well. . . . And that may be 
why, 
As he shows you the door and bows good-bye, 
That he bows so low for a franc or two, 
To shrive their souls and to get them out— 
These bony brown men who have their home, 
Dead or alive, in their cellsin Rome. ~ 


What good does he doin the world? Ah! 
well, 

Now that is a'puzzler. . . . Butlisten! He 
prays. 

His life is the fast of the forty days. 

And then when the thief and the beggar fell 

And had died in the way! When the plague 
came 

Then who was it cried to these men in brown 

When other men fied? And what man was 


seen 
Stand firm to the death but the Capucin? 
And when life’s day dwindles to dusk and 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 


THERE appeared some time ago in THE 

INDEPENDENT an article with this title, 

and an intimation of something to follow, 

which ill-health has hitherto prevented. 

That paper was occupied with the difficul- 

ties of the uninterrupted evolution scheme 

in leaving no transition species or way- 

side forms between the distinct stages of 
life as they are now seen or can be traced 

in the old remains. There is, however, an- 

other view of the matter which presents ‘a 

similar puzzle, and that, too, in more im- 
mediate connection with our general sub- 
ject, the “Antiquity of Man.” He has 
been on the earth (so some maintain) for 
millions of years. Call it billions, or tril- 
lions, or millionillions, as well. It makes 
no kind of difference when we are think. 
ing of that which never had a distinct 
specific or generic beginning, separating 
it, as an idea, or species, or thing, witha 
law of its own, from other things, or of 
which it never could be said: Something 
is, or was, which a moment before was not. 
Let us be moderate, however, and, with the 
more modest of our scientific chronolo- 
gists, confine our thoughts toa million of 
years, or of ages,as may be easiest for our 
powers of conception. Once depart from 
the scriptural account, or from the com- 
mon view which gives somewhere between 
six and eight thousand years to the pres- 
ent Adamic race, and we are in a timeless 
region, or one that bas no conjecturable 
bounds. For a million of years, then, a 
thousand millennia, more than two hundred 
times the longest extent wecan give to 
anything that may be called “‘ the historical 
period,” man, or something we must call 
so for want of a better name—something 
anthropoidal, at least—is supposed to have 
been upon the earth. What has the crea- 
ture been doing all this time? What bas 
he been thinking, if he has thought at all, 
or what has he been dreaming about in all 
these silent centuries? As far as geology 
gives any intimations, he has made no 
progress whatever. He has left no traces 
of anything we can call higher or lower 
during all that dreary, stagnant existence, 
which the imagination of Aéschylus sets 
before us better than any scientific state- 
ment could have done: 


“ Seeing, they saw not, hearing, heard in vain, 

Like dreamy forms, their phantom life rolled on, 

In wild confusion mingled ever more, 

Nor warm brick-woven walls, nor wood-built roof 

Knew they. In suniess holes, scooped from the 
earth, 

Like burrowing ants they lived. No reckoning 
theirs 


Of passing years, of summers as they fled, 

Of winters’s dreary cold, of flowery spring. 

"Twas mindless all, a timeless blank ; unknown, 
Unchronicled their speechless history.” 

. Such was man, whether we follow the 
poetical or the scientific legend. Such was 
he before the coming of the Promethean 
spark, the spiritual fire that truly made 
him man, and which no physical process, 
however long, could ever have evolved. 
Such was he, if this scientific legend be 
true, until something for which science 
cannot account lifted him out of Nature‘and 
the dust, giving him new and perilous 
powers that might lead to a heavenward 
flight or tempt to a deeper fall than could 
have been possible to his former earthly, 
animal condition. Was this the meaning 
of the ancient fable—its mode of expressing 
the great fact of the supernatural origin or 





gloom, 
Why there kneels my Capucin Monk of Rome. 


the supernatural renovation of the present 
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humanity? Was it an intuition of that 

heaven-descended breath which first made 

man know himself; or did it derive its 

mythical traditional form from some direct 

primitive revealing? 

But let us confine oarselves to the teach- 

ings of science as they are given to us, 

There was no progress. That is most cer- 

tain, if we may trust the decipherings for 

which our credence is so confidently 

claimed. This idea of progress, now so 
much boasted of as the normal! attribute of 
humanity, is not to be read in the caverns 
or in the rocks. There is nothing worthy 
of the name that can be deduced from the 
surroundings in which this primeval 
homo of the geologist, or his hard-to-be-de- 
ciphered remains, are said to have been 
discovered. They are ever the same—the 
homely clipping of flint arrow-heads, the 
rude shaping of stone axes, his highest 
artistic achievements, and these remaining 
unchanged in their forms from age to age. 
The animal is predominant in his skeleton 
features, so far as they can be recognized 
as human at all in the exaggerated pictures 
that are given to us. He is represented in 
a bipedal attitude; and this is the chief 
thing to distinguish him from the surround- 
ing brutes, with whom he seems to have 
formed an association of acknowledged 
equality. The supposed reconstructions of 
this long-buried creature picture him to us 
as feeding in caverns with the bear, or 
gnawing his bone with the snarling hyena, 
by ‘whom he is in turn devoured, bones and 
all—a fact which, it is said, accounts for 
the rarity of the human relics that the most 
searching explorations have been able to 
discover. 

Such has been this ‘‘ prehistorical man”’ 
for ages that we cannot estimate.- He has 
lived on the shores of commodious seas, on 
the banks of easy navigable rivers; 
but neither ships nor boats has he 
ever built. Forests has he never cleared, 
marshes bas he neyer drained, the difficul- 
ties of the torrent stream bave never led 
him to construct a bridge; with barely in- 
stinct enough to follow bis own or the 
tracks of other animals through the woods, 
or over the mountains, he has never 
thought of roads asa means either of in- 
tercourse or convenience. During all these 
unprogressive ages nothing like towns or 
cities have ever risen as products of his 
ambition, his enterprise, or his invention. 
Law and government, in their rudest 
germs, have ever been to him ideas un- 
known. No traces, even the lowest, of 
political life have been ever found in all 
these wastes of time. He has never learned 
association from the bee, or architecture 
from the beaver. More stationary than 
some classes of reptiles, he has rather 
stayed than liced—showing himself ever the 
same, as traced by the few barren relics 
that mark him in different periods which 
variant physical surroundings, it is said, 
prove to be vastly remote from each other. 
The anteglacial homo, so far as we can 
learn, is precisely similar to his descend- 
ants, who are supposed, in some way, to 
bave survived the glacial catastrophe. 

During all these long unhistorical centu- 
ries, moreover, he has never looked with- 
in. Ignorant of the earth on which he 
lives, he has been still more ignorant of 
himeelf. He has had no history, as he bas 
furnished no materials from which history 
conld be made. He has had no chronology. 





the present is adim passing shadow, the 
future all unthought of as it is all unknown. 
He has had no idea of any preceding state 
from which he emerged, as he has shown 
no anticipations of any into which he is 
going. He has gazed upon the heavens as 
the beast gazes; but there has visited him 
no thought of religion or of any super- 
earthly power. No dream of a primeval 
golden age, or of a golden age to come, 
such as has been never absent from “the 
man of history,” ever relieved his hopeless, 
unreasoning, uninspired, unimaginative 
existence. Out of darkness; into darkness— 
this brief sentence chronicles the whole of 
his earthly being. It gives the sum total of 
all that he has felt, or known, or done—of 
all the progress be has ever made. Death, 
too, has been to him the same as to the sur- 
rounding brutes—suffered when it comes, 
like any other transition in Nature; but 
attended by neither hope nor fear. In 
other words, this long existence has been 
one stagnant level, from which there has 
been no rise, as there could be no fall. 

Now here is the wonder. Within a time 
comparatively brief—for what is the ut- 
most extent assignable to the so-called 
‘“* historical period” as reckoned with the 
antecedent human ages?—a most remark- 
able change has certainly taken place, 
whether regarded as the introduction of a 
new mab, or a renovation, or some sudden 
and strange development in this anomalous 
creature whose condition we have been 
contemplating. Whilst hyenas, bears, aad 
even gorillas, supposed to be so near him, 
have shown no sign of progress, remaining 
as they were and as they bad been since 
first taking anything that could be called 
specific form, this other bestial troglodyte, 
or something in his shape, has taken a 
start so rapid, so unaccountable on any 
hypothesis that regards him as having been 
derived originally from the same or even a 
lower preceding state. 

We have dwelt upon this “long ante- 
historical ” time in order the better to pre- 
sent the wondrous opening of what may be 
called the history of the truly human 
period. It may be seen that this, when 
rightly viewed, and even without taking 
into the account the Bible narrative, shuts 
usup to the idea of something supernatural 
something divine, something superhuman— 
at all events, as standing at the commence- 
ment of this Adamic or present human 
movement. 

$< 


GOSSIP ON THE JERSEY BEACH, 
BY MR& R. H. DAVIS, 


Tue tinkle of the tea-bell was heard 
across the marsbes, The Doctor, who had 
been lazily throwing clam-shells into the 
surf, gathered his long body up from the 
beach and thrust bis companion’s book intc 
his pocket. 

“Though why any rational woman 
should sit here mooning over Shakes- 
peare is more than I can understand,” he 
said, as he helped her to her feet. ‘‘ His 
men and women are only samples of cer- 
tain fixed eternal types of human nature; 
and if you could bring yourself to go into 
the house and hob-and-nob with the 
boarders, play croquet, and join in the pic- 
nics, you might stady the very same types 
from the life.” 

Mrs. Heyne(who, by the way, is J. C. H., 
who furnishes those excellent articles on 








The past stands as a dark wall behind him, 
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Scientific American) smiled cynically. She 
had looked down from the hights of ‘a 
purpose in life’ on the croquet-playin 
boardersall summer, and held thzm at con- 
tem ptuous @rm’s length. 

“You think,” she gaid, “that we are 
likely to find Cordelia and Shyloek muneh- 
ing soft crabs at the supper-table ? or that 
the pretty Widow Johnson at the plier 
yonder may be Cleopatra, although her 
boat is a Tuckerton skiff, instead of a silken- 
sailed galley, and she has a new outfit of 
blonde, hair and blue eyes, in place of her 
old swarthy good looks ?” 

“Very probably,” he replied, coolly. 
“Why not? Itistheir backgrounds that 
lift all those figures into their heroic pro- 
portions, not their characters alone. 
Egypt and the purple-sailed galley throw 
Cleopatra into relief, and Shylock in his 
gaberdine has all the wrongs and history 
of hig race behind him. As you look at 
him you look through a great vista of an- 
tiquity too. Remember that. There are 
centuries between you and Hamlet in the 
Danish Court, or Lear in the storm, or 
Macbeth with the witches on the heath. 
Can you see through the fog down yonder 
toward theinlet? There is a figure com- 
ing up from the sea——” 

“Tt looks like the shadow ofa giant,” 
interrupted Mrs. Heyne. “It might be the 
ghost of one of Ossian’s heroes, abroad in 
the mist.” 

“* Well, when he comes up you'll find it’s 
only Zach. Trail, the clam-digger. Now 
when you meet Macbeth or Hamlet on 
Broadway or in this Jersey farm-house, 
wearing a Cheviot coat and hat, you don’t 
recognize them; you don’t want to recog- 
nize them. They are only clam-diggers to 
you—doctors, sugar dealers; while far off 
in the mist they were giants, supernatural. 
Sbakespeare himself takes care to show 
you that to their everyday acquaintances 
they were commonplace people enough. 
Otbello’s followers dubbed him ‘ Thick 
lips’ and an ‘egregious ass,’ and Juliet to 
her nurse was only‘a pretty fool’ that 
‘had the chinks!’” 

‘““Yes. But do [ want to look at those 
wonderful creations of genius with Rode- 
rigo’s or the nurse’s eves ?”’ 

“Dol? God forbid! But why should 
you look at these people about you, won- 
derful as creations of God, with Roderigo’s 
or the nurse's eyes? Because we have not 
purple-sailed galleys and witches on blast- 
ed heaths you will have it that life itself 
has gone down to a dead level of common- 
place and that ordinary human nature is 
not worth study, when the fact is that love 
and avarice and crime burn out men’s souls 
and bodies faster nowadays in Broadway 
and farm-houses on the beach than in that 
older time, when books were scarce and 
digestion sound and people lived in the 
field and on horseback, rather than in offices 
and railway trains. Every day brings more 
terrible tragedies to light in our courts 
than that of Othello, and Jesse Pomeroy 
is to me a more incredible monster than 
Caliban.” 

They had reached by this time the quiet 
little farm-house, which during the greater 
part of the year lay isolated on this lonely 
coast, but during ‘boarding season” 
buzzed into a drowsy little show of life. 

**] should like you to find any figures of 
heroic proportions here,” said Mrs, Heyne, 
glancing round the dining-room, as they 
entered it. 

She took her place alone at one of the 
little tables; but the Doctor was speedily 
surrounded, as the latest arrival from town, 
and was busy shaking bands and nodding 
right and left. 

The keen, vivid homa@opathist was well 
known avd knew everybody; koew them, 
too, not as they seemed to other people, 
but plus his own idea of them, which was 
quite a different thing—just the difference 
between the motionless flat figures on the 
giass slides of a camera and the goddesses 
and devils on the sheet into which the lens 
magnifies them. All the people whom the 
Doctor knew were gods and devils. He 
abhorred or loved his butcher, his milk- 
man, or the street-car conductor. You 
could not pass the mustard to bim or pay 
him a little bill, but he must needs scent 
out a human being in you and set himself 
to work on your personal history. When 
he came, at last, to take his chair beside 


Mrs, Heyne and opened his napkin, he was 
Quite red and excited, as though he hdd 
taken a stimulant. 

“A great many “people here that I 
know? J like to meet people that I know. 


found: my seaside appetite yet. That 
girl] who’ handed me the chicken ig Trail’s 
Oldest-danghter. The clam-digger. .Most 
remarkable memory that man has{ Have 
you- observed that pale, lean girl in the 
corner? Clara Hobart—a great hetress, 
Hobart & Linn, you know, importers— 
tea and silk. She’s down here in training 
until the season opensin Newport. Victim 
of chorea every spring. No stomach at all, 
to speak of. Mow you wouldn’t believe it; 
but in full dress Clara lights up into a daz- 
zling beauty.. Looks one day a rosebud of 
sixteen. and the next a faded old spinster of 
forty. Lord! the experiences of that wo- 
man! Engaged a dozen times. I wonder 
which of these men is making love to her 
now. When you beard her called by the 
name of Cressida and saw berin the Gre- 
cian camp you thought her a strong, sinis- 
ter figure in the drama of life, I suppose. 
But here she is only a silly little flirt to you. 
Hillo! that is Kerge beside her. Kerge, of 
St. Louis, you know, who has made the 
pathology of fevers his specialty. Never 
was a man more wedded soul and body to 
his profession. Poor, too—small practice. 
Perhaps that bas driven him to Clara, just 
as Bassanio when he was hard up had the 
golden casket set before him. But if he 
had chosen it he would not have found bis 
love inside, but a grinning death’s head !” 

“ You are too savage on poor liitle Miss 
Hobart,” said Mrs. Heyne, “Besides, 
your Bassanio is but an ugly fellow.” 

The Doctor nibbled at the bread and thin 
shavings of ham awhile, eyeing Kerge 
shrewdly. 

“Yes, he is ugly, undoubtedly. It 
never occurred to me before Clara would 
marry bim, though. Reputation would 
weigh with her. She has enough money 
for both. But, if you took at him closely, 
you will observe that his eyes are keen and 
straightforward and his jaws and lips 
clean of yalgar passions. You think that 
Bassanio in the book cuts a fine figure with 
his Venetian doublet, no doubt; but Pbil. 
Kerge is every whit as manly a man. 
Faithful friend and true lover. If he loves 
——?” watching the pair opposite him 
anxiously. 

“He has not quite decided to choose the 
golden casket yet, I fancy,” said Mrs. 
Heyne. ‘‘There is a little girl here, a 
silly body, who looks ready to cry when- 
ever I chloroform a bug. I have met them 
walking by the river once or twice when 
I was out mothing after dark. There she 
is, in the gray flannel dress.” 

“The leaden casket, eh?” 

‘*No, indeed. The leaden casket held 
the prize. There’s nothing in this girl, you 
see. Milky skin and a touch of rosein the 
cheeks and red-brown lights in the hair 
and eyes. Nature makes up some women 
altogether from her pallette—puts no sub- 
stance in them.” 

“‘Obo! I understand. One of the ‘sweet 
fools’ whom you women despise, and never 
can see why men are ready to go mad for 
them, os did Hamlet and Othello. It’s not 
their brains or beauty, but the woman in 
them, that drags ustothem. Why I have 
seen the wife and mother in the eyes ot 
some girls in their cradle.” 

“Dolly is one of that species,” said Mrs. 
Heyne, dryly. 

When supper was over, she watched the 
Doctor gradually edge bis way to the ham- 
mock where little rose-tinted Dolly was 
swinging the babies, she being the eldest of 
half a dozen children. Men were all alike, 
she thought. She had wanted the Doctor to 
look over her specimens, to explain what 
a treasure-house for the naturalist were 
these Monmouth County pine-woods. But, 
like all his sex, he would prefer watching 
a pink cheek and soft eyes. Sbe took her 
beetle-net and bottle of chloroform and 
set off for the marshes. : 

But in ten minutes he came after her, out 
of breath. 

‘“ Why, do you know who that cbild is?” 

“Yes, one of a swarming family belong- 
ing’ to a poor clergyman. A delicate; 
| stooped-shouldered man. ‘There he is on 





the beach. That is bis wife, that big, man 


Chicken? No, my good girly I haye not | 





aging woman—a blonde with the features 
of a Jew.” © : 

‘*Managing? You are right there, She 
is teaching that.fisherman a new way to 
troll for mackerel, no doubt. I know ber. 
Rit down, sit down, Human beings are as 
Well worth study as moths; and I suppose 
we mast call Mrs, Nettley a human being. 
Look at her busband, now. Did you ever. 
see weaket Jaws? That geprecating little 
smile and wave of the hand... He seems to 
ask the sufferance of every child and dog 
he meets for the right to live. Could you 
believe that Bob Nettley and I left college 
together on the same day, and he was the 
stronger man of the two. A high-spirited 
young fellow, who went into the pulpit to 
preach Christ with as vigorous faith and 
courage as Other young men carry into the 
battle-field.” , 

‘Very hard to believe, Doctor!’ watch- 
ing the uncertain little man gently re- 
monstrating with two boys who were 
skirmishing into the breakers, 

‘*Those cubs have their mother’s hook- 
nose andcold gray eyes. They’ll trample on 
him, of course,’ growled the Doctor. “ That 


~woman, madam, with her gross physique 


and grosser nature, clinging to bim for 
years, bas absorbed the vitality of the man, 
left him the sickly flaccid creature that you 
see, There is more actual factin that old 
fable of the Vampire than anybody knows 
who is not a physician.” 

“ You forget his religious faith. Nothing 
should hare touched that,” said the little 
lady, sbutting her thin lips firmly. 

‘*Well, I don’t know. Your thick- 
skinned, slow-blooded man, whose religion 
is a principle of duty, is unassailable 
through his affections. But Bob, as you 
see, has a cuticle chapped. by a breath of 
cold; bis blood is always in a flurry of 
heat or chill; his mouth is sensitive, chin 
unsteady. Religion with him was an emo- 
tion, an ecstasy. Nothing was easier for 
his wife, with her coarse common-sense, 


than to ridicule it, to shame him into 


believing his fervor was enthusiastic folly, 
There was a Zeal in the first years of big 
preaching, a fiery earnestness in bis ser- 
mons, that had a magnetic if not logical 
power. She laughed at it as frothy hyper- 
bole. It may not have been the best way 
of preaching; but it was Bob’s way and ajl 
he bad, When he gave that up notbiog 
was left. Still he had comfort in his faith, 
1 suppose. They lived in a village adja- 
cent to New York. His salary was small. 
She was then what men call a fine woman 
—bright-eyed, showy, self-possessed, In 
the first year of their marriage she ran up 
bills with dry-goods dealers and mil 
liners in the city which three years of 
his salary would not pay. The poor 
wretch’s household furniture, which 
he had bought piece by piece to make 
a home for his bride; all his little 


store of books; the very watch which bis 


dead father had given bim, were sacrificed. 
Then he was asked to resign, and left the 
village in debt and disgrace. Since then 
the family has grown larger and Bob poorer 
with every year. He has never remained 
longer than two years in any church, and 
his wife is the cause. Yet she treats him 
as a poor creature—a burden she has to 
carry. She has always a story to tell you 
of ‘wires she bas at work’ to oust some man 
from his pulpit and to maneuver Bob into 
it, for the sake of a few dollars’ higher 


salary. 
** But the man—the man himself? Does 


it cost him nothing to hand over his soul 
into a vulgar woman’s handling?” cried 
Mrs. Heyne indignantly. 

**Cost him néthing? Look at him! That 
face is a nightmare of life in death, to my 
eyes. You talk of Lady Macbeth as the 
great expression of ambition in woman and 
its end of crime; but there was a grandeur 
in her, after all. Her husband respected her, 
her hands dripping wfth Dunecan’s blood. 
She was great enough for remorse. But that 
woman yonder, with her low, vulgar ambi- 
tions, has been inexorable, remorseless as 
death. She has forced her husband to 
betray not his king, but bis God. And i 
is a common tale, madam—a common tale. 
A greater than Duncan is slain every day 
in the house of His friends, and there is no 
outery about it.” ~ 

_ This was but the first of many discus. 
sions between them—the Doctor drawing 


the characters of the se im 
with flerce strokes pcre aie in 
of tremendous Turnerfan colors, while the 
lady listened and laughed. = 
“I. hardly recognize these good folk, 
looking through your glasses,” \sbe said. 


It is like-eeeing a bouse-fly converted into 
a Tiger-w moth.” | SS 
As for little Dolly and her hardships and 


ber lovers, he made it all inte a drama for 
“her. When shécame back in the evep- 
ings from her daily tramps after bugs and 
beetles, he was ready to repeat the scenes 
of the day, all compacted and vitalized by 
himself. There was apple-cheeked, soft- 
eyed Dolly, the Cinderella that was to 
blossom into a princess; or the miserable 
little Boots of the Norse story, who de“ 
served all fame and fortune. And there 
was Kerge as the prince, with the magic 
key who ought to open it to her; but for 
the two gorgons who kept guard over her— 
her mother, who drove him back, and 
Clara Hobart, jingling ber gold to entice 
him away. 

Mrs. Heyne began fo find his daily bulle- 
tins of love and jealousy more appetizing 
mental food than even her own articles, 
and Dolly as interesting a subject for dis- 
section as a new spider. 

“If Dr. Kerge loves the girl, why does he 
vacillate between her and Miss Hobart?” 
she asked, indignantly. A woman knows 
ber own heart. ‘She has no doubt between 
two men as to which she loves.” 

** Kerge knows his own heart, very prob- 
ably. But he knows, besides, the cost of 
bouse-rent and tailors’ bills and market- 
ing. He knows that with Clara Hoburt’s 
money to make the world comfortable ané 
warm about him he can devote himself te 
science, become a benefactor, perhaps, to 
bis race; while with Dolly be would toi} 
for years to keep the pot boiling, and when 
he died have boiled the pot and nothing 
more.” ; 

‘Something more,” she cried, sharply. 
‘He would have been an honorable man 
‘and baye done a man’s work of patience, 
‘self-denial, and self-sacrifice; have given 
children to the world, may be, which 
would be a different gift from a treatise on 
‘nerve-centers or a new surgical Deir of 


forceps.” 
‘Well, well, there are two sides to the 


question, and Kerge is a practical fellow. 
He'll look at both. If he makes up his 
mind once, it will be for life; there'll be no 
repentance afterward. I eannot see why | 
Dolly’s mother comes between them so 
persistently. She is the sort of a woman 
who would be glad to marry off ber daugh- 
ter to be rid of the expense of her dry 
goods and boarding. Yes, madam. You 
need not look shocked. There are such 
mothers ; respectable, too—leaders ofsocie- 
ty. When I think of them, old Mrs. Capu- 
let seems to me to be an exemplary parent.” 

That vight the meek little clergyman, 
over a clandestine pipe (Mrs, . Netiley 
abhorred tobacco), told him the secret of 
her opposition to Kerge. 

“There Is another person, a ltover— 
though now really one would herdly call 
Deacon Smult a lover, he being a mun of 
years, and such highly respectable standing, 
and so very portly. He bas appeared to 
cast a wistful glance on Dorothea for a 
year past, and her mother is aonturally 
anxious to see the child settled fm lite. 
She constantly represents the fact to her 
that if she were his wife my salary would 
be raised and the boys, Joe and McDougal, 
placed in situations in the Deacon’s woolen- 
mill office. _If the salary were raised on 
that account I—I could not accept it. I 
would: go away!” standing up and trem- 
bling as he leaned on his cane. ** I have had 
such plans for little Dolly! And yet"— 
sitting down again, limp and dispirited— 
‘*it is very difficult to meet the bills quar 
terly. And Dorothea ought to be better 
fed and clothed and havea bit of a holi- 
day. But I cannot say that it would bee 
holy day if she married Brother Smult.” 

‘**E know the man! That fs, I know the* 
species of animal!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“Great man of a village—big wooden 
villa, imported stock, bald, greasy, 
unctuous. I know the fellow thoroughly, 
Neitley; and jf you sell that poor little 
creature to him—” 

“Dolly shudders when be comes nest - 





her,” whispered Mr. Nettley, excitedly 
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’Kerge bad left Miss Hobart and was beside 


* Ber “Genghter tothe min Who’ can bid 
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wiping his dry lips wi 
chief. ‘*But what can dot. Her motber 
is resolved, Doctor, And, really, Mre, Net- 
‘tley bes such .knowledge of the world, I 
-quite rely upon her.”| ., 
“Of course, the girl will marry him,” 
-said the Doctor, while telling. this story,to 
-Mrs, Heyne, ap ito 
“Of coutze, she will not,” decisively. 


“The old storieswof crue], mercenary } 


‘parents belonged te, other races than the 
- American. be young women of the 
‘United States are not Circassians. They 
go into trade, or edit newspapers, or help 
‘to run centennial expositions.” 

‘‘Pe-baps you never happened to know 
‘a woman like Mrs, Nettley,”- seid. the 
‘Doctor, skipping pebbles meditatively into 

‘the rising tide. ‘'Chalky-skinned, steady- 
‘eyed, aggressively affable; is the bead of 
‘her circle, religious: or fashionable ; in the 
‘church dictates to the pastor about his 
-germon and.to his wife on her leg of mut- 
‘ton for dinners damns all. the young men 
‘in town as infidels. or drunkards; menages 
‘weddings, death-beds, or funerals with the 
‘keenest zest; and consigns all the world 
‘put her own sect: to perdition with com. 
iplacency. ‘Why, poor little Doll there 
‘would have ho more chance in her clutches 
‘than yon pink mussel in the claws of that 
‘hard-shell, bloodless crab.” 

‘Little Dolly came out of the bath-house 
‘at the moment and ran down toward them. 
‘She bad dressed and combed half a dozen 
burly youvgsters, and was going into the 
‘sea herself, ‘‘just.to wet her feet” she said. 

Her feet sank like two blue-veined pearls 
‘In the gray sand. Her gray flannel bathing. . 

dress was faded and patched; but the little 
‘head which rose above it was fine and 
delicate as .Aphrodite’s own. She looked 
‘hastily up and down the beach, to where a 
“group of bathers had just come up out of 
‘the sea, her face suddenly growing shy and 
rosy and sparkling. Dr. Kerge was there, 
-Mrs. Heyne’s heart grew motherly to the girl, 

“TI thought you were coming to-day for 
‘me to teach you something «bout the Hy: 
ladx, Dolly ?” she said. 

‘* The iree-frogs ?” Her eyes darker with 
‘palpable fright as she saw the very wet 
‘youngman coming up the beach stop to” 
*sperk to Miss Hobart, who was seated in 
"her basket wagon, in a marvelous costume 
‘of brown and scarlet, ‘I will «come this 
‘yery evening. .There’s nothing I’mso fon 
‘of as—as tree-frogs.” 

Dolly’s:féeb!was all dimples now, for Dr, 


ther. 

“Yes, I should like to take a breaker; 

‘only one.” 
_ The hot: little hand was in the big wet 
‘one, and they ran down the beach, Dolly 
‘leading him in triumph past the black-eyed 
‘little woman in the fairy coach. The mist 
“hid them from eight; but you could hear 
’the girl’s soft laughter coming back 
‘throngh the roar of the breakers: 

Mrs. Heyne put on her spectacles to dis- 
‘sect a sand-flea, and was startled to hear 
‘the Doctor declare presently that “it was 
‘the prettiest sight in the world.” 

But he had been watching for glimpses 
‘of Dolly and her lover. There was a-gleam 
‘of sunshine now and then on the great 
‘walls of mist and the two figures started 
nto sight in it. 

“He bandled those other women as if 
‘they were logs,” muttered the Doctor; 
“* but he touches her reverently, even with 
his glances. Sillychild! Sbe does not see 
that the breaker is coming. She cannot 
leok straight at him. Ah! madam, Pm 
an old fellow; but I know the signs. 
There’s that fear and longing in her eyes 
with which every woman since Eve has 
looked at the man she loved.” 

Other eyes, not so kindly as the old Doc- 
tor’s, were on the pair. Miss Hobart drove 
aer black ponies down close to the surf and 
called to Kerge, as they sauntered in their 
‘wet clotbes up the beach, and Mrs. Nettley 
elosed in by a flank movement and dis- 
missed Dolly with an affectionate jest. 

“She never was so determinately agree- 
‘able to mé before,” said Kerge to the Doc- 

tor, afterward. ‘But I felt as if a cuttle-' 
fish bad! its slithy aris" about me ‘and its 
Deak fn my face. That woman will marry ‘ 
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Teuspect Kerge bit the white then,” 





** He is poor, That is th 
one sin which Mrs, Nettley never forgave.” | 
. He was more certain that Kerge was 
rgbt when a telegram was dispatched for 
Squire Smult. And the next, morning‘he 
appeared—heavy-jowled, heavy-witted, a 
loggish, bland animal, with a gilded landau, 
and horses, with more intelligent faces than 
their owner's. , 

Mrs. Heyne fired to the approaching con- 
flict. She forgot spiders and bugs). and 
stayed in-doors. She even hinted rebellion 
to Dolly. But there was not a drop of 
fighting blood in the child. She was of 
the spaniel breed, and might die under the 
lash, but would not resist. Mrs: Heyne’s 
room was next to hers,and through the 
thin partition she could bear Dolly’s stifled 
sobs at night and her mother’s hoarse rasp- 
rasp of talk. bi 

Dolly was freed from all care of the 
children now, and every morning, wearing 
her mother’s frowzy finery—a world too 
big for her—reclincd in state in thé yellow 
cushions of the Iandau anid was drawn by 
the hour over the Jersey sands by the 
Deacon, coming home, as she went, with 
pallid cheeks and heavy eyes. 

‘*'THat woman,” said the Doctor, ‘knows 
this man to be a mere sensualist; and yet 
she brings the daughter she nursed on her 
bosom ‘ald’gives up ber beauty and life to 
him—for a price! What was Duncan’s 
murder to this?” 

Kerge, in bis shabby coat, stood under 
the trees, too, watching them go. Mrs, 
Nettley, on the porch, sat rocking herself 
vigorously. You may be sure she saw the 
shabby coat and cheap shoes, 

* Yes,” she said to the women about her, 
‘*it is a desirable match for Dorothea. 
She has several poor young fellows: dan- 
gling after her. But no, no! I love the 
child too well not to providefor her future.” 

She fixed her blue eyes on Kerge and 
patted her thiek lips with her Chinese fan, 
He looked at her a moment, smiled quietly 
to bimeelf, and turned away. 

“le has made up his mind!” whispered 
the Doctor’'to Mrs. Heyne. 

‘And it is that: a wife does not out- 
weigh his profession. Poverty daunts 
him.” : 

‘*His profession is dear to him. But 
Romeo gave up Rosaline when he found 
his Juliet, and fonght the Capulets for ber 
sake, who were surely foes as much to be 
dreaded as a lean larder or tailors’ bills.” 

At that moment Kerge beckoned to him, 
They disappeared in the woods, and the 
Docfor was not seen again until evening. 

Just at sunset he called to Mrs. Heyne to 
go with him to the Inlet. 

'** We shall be overtaken by the storm,” 
she said, lookiog at the black rampart 
beyond the sea. 

“It will form a good background for the 
last scene of our little drama,” he replied, 
burrying on gravely before her. 

They crossed the fields, the stubble glit- 
tering in bronzed-spikes before their fect in 
the low, level beams of the sunset; crossed 
the marshes, where the tide crept up in 
black sinuous lines through the rank green 
stretches of the salt-grass; and stood at last 
by the Manasquan Inlet. The wall of mist 
moved in from’ the sea and closed bebind 
them. f 

They had reached the place where poor 
George Arnold came when the shadow of 
death was creeping closer to him than the 
mist from the sea, and wrote his last song. 
Here still stood “the ancient cedar trees 
along the drifted sand-bills; the dark river 
crept like a serpent by; straoge salty 
odors yet stole through the darkness, and 
through the night the-ocean thunder 
rolled.” 

But on the further side of the turbid 
river there was a rangeof bills that showed 
like emerald before ‘the thunder-cloud and 
the sun lighted them in a brief ruddy glow 
as it went down. 

There was upon the river a little boat, 
its white sails outepread, fluttering across 
through the heavy fog. It came ont at last 
into this beam of cheerfal light, and 
passed swift as a bird on its flight to the 

“It seems to’ be Boing into daylight and 
suminer and Jéaving us in the 1 


women, in it, close together; and aneld bent 


she cried, excitedly. 


“ Yes.” 


Methodist parson at the village, and ber 
father willgive Dolly his blessing!” 

.;“*Yes. But why should you care. These 
are not Lorenzo or Jessica, or any lovers 


loye and summer. Come, letus go. It is 
rainiog. Besure the storm will not follow 
them.” 

fs mR 


THE FIRST MAN, 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





A LovgLy scene! the shining plain 
Spread sea-like to the sky ; 

And emerald grass and golden grain 
Wreathed pictures to the eye. 

Heaven beamed in soft celestial blue, 

The sunsbine shed its purest hue 

‘Upon earth’s shining morn, 

Upon fresh flower and wave and wood; 

For scarce since He pronounced it good 
A century had been born. 


A tent embossed the plain; it seemed 
A dot upon the scene ; 

With flock and herd the landscape teemed ; 
Rills sparkled through the green ; 

Birds made the air one lyre; the breeze 

Shook from the leaves sweet melodies ; 
How happy all appeared ! 

And one majestic man beside 

The tevt beheld this landscape wide 
With brow that pleasure cheered. 


What woe, what woe that brow had plowed! 
The eye, what suffering showed! 

That etately form, though scarcely bowed, 
Seemed bearing up a load, 

A crushing weight ; and that grand face, 

What awful sorrow’s blighting trace 
There stamped its token! Still 

Warm gladness mingled with the woe, 

As deepest shade the vale may show 
While sunshine robes the bill. 


‘* My Eve!” And scarce the accents rung 

When barst a sudden shower 

Of brightness, as a figure sprung 
From the ten(’s rosy bower. 

Oh! not a shape of earth seemed she, 

But one from Heaven, such radiancy 
Poured from her loveliness ; 

Yet that strange woe amid'the sheen 

Of all her pure and perfect mien 
Showed in still bitterer stress. 


* How beautiful this spot, my Eve!” 
Exclaimed the stately man. 

“ Ah! let our hearts now cease to grieve— 
Blessing has followed ban. 

Let us forget yon Paradise, 

And this enchanting plain suffice 
For all our future hours, 

If He will but vouchsafe our stay 

In all this broad and bright array 
Of streams and leaves and flowers.”’ 


“* Too peaceful, beautiful for us, 
O, Adam !” Eye replied, 
In tarn—so low and tremulous 
It seemed her heart-strings sighed. 
“ Ah! can we, can we ever cease 
To think of that green spot of peace 
And joy and innocence, 
Adam, beloved!” And her bright head 
Sank on his shoulder, while she shed 
Tears in a flood intense. 


“ Oh! scarce the groves of Paradise 

Wave lovelier than our own. 

Let this bright scene, my Eve, entice 
Dark sorrow from its throne, 

We see the tops of Eden rise ; 

But mark those lightaings on the skies, 
Flashed from the swords there set, 

Forbidding ourapproach. Ab, no! 

Never again will Eden glow 
Forus. Wemust forget! 


“‘ Our disobedience, too! But, Eve, 

Earth still much joy retains. 

The past, although it makes us grieve— 
The fature still remains. 

Koueel with me, Eve, and we will pray 

For strength to bear and to obey 
That Awful Will we braved; 

And He may yet forego His wrath, 

And we along that future’s path 
From farther woe be sa¥ed.”’ 


And centuries passed. The stately pair 
Still dwelt upon the earth ; 
And, though their looks yet harbored care, 
. , Joy likewise there had birth, 
Children flocked round; albeit uprose 
Memory of sin fn Cain, its woes 
"In Abel ceased ; and life 
P Bore many « flower, till Eden grew 
> ‘Painter to even their fancy’s view, 





‘And bome with joy was rife, 





man, who sits apart and watches them,” |, 


“* And they—they have gone tothe old 


of ages ago, who fled away into home and | 





Men cried : “ That form so old,s0 gr2nd, 
‘Tis Adam, the first man! 

Direct he sprang from God's own hand 
And brought on us the ban. 

Where those red fires forever glare, 

Beyond yon waste whose poisoned air 
Slays all that dare its gloom 

Qur fathers say the Garden lies 

Which saw bis birth, though mortal eyes 
Will ne’er more mark its bloom.’ 


“ Never!” an old sire said. 

My steps long, long ago 

Into that waste. And as I went 
More fiercely burned the glow 

On the sky's rim; the sharp flints gashed 

My feet, while redder, ¢ngrier flashed 
The lightuings; from afar 

Swelled awful shrieks, demoniac howls; 

Clouds veiled the heavens in sable scowls; 
Then came an earthquake’s jar. 


“T bent 


‘*Where legends said stood Eden’s wall 

Flashed now one front of fire; 

ite lightnings leaped more fiercely tall, 
Tbe clouds roared louder ire; 

Earth heaved in surges, till a fiame 

Shot ia keen torture through my frame, 
Iturned. The city glowed 

All gold, and kind looks on me cast: 

Toward itI flew, until at last 
I reached my safe abode.” 


“Wicked !’’ another patriarch said, 

“Why did not Elobim 

Dash thee to death! His mandate dread 
Had spread yon desert grim 

Between our race and that pure scene 

Of Adam’s birth. Though bright and green 
Our happy native land, 

This city of our sojourn, still, 

Like Adam, we transcend His will 
And break His high command.”’ 


Eve died, but Adam lived; his days 
Flowed smooth and bright apace ; 
Men never tired to sound his praise, 
“Loved father of our race! 
God scathed his heart and household, stiil 
He lived the servant of His will! 
What sunlight round him lies !”’ 
And when he bowed his grand, gray head 
They crowded round his couch, and said : 
‘* Behold, a good man dies !’’ 
i 


DOES GOD EXIST SOLELY FOR HIS 
OWN GLORY? 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





Now that the Westminster Oonfession 
of Faith is fairly before the thoughtful 
minds in the Presbyterian Church it may 
be well to examine that document with 
close attention. Its revision is either wise 
and prudent or unwise and imprudent. In 
any case every bonest inquirer and investi- 
gator is entitled to a full hearing, and the 
truth as it is in God’s Word must be the 
final test. 

“The Supreme Judge,” says the Con- 
fession (ch. i, sect. 10), ‘‘ by which all con- 
troversies of religion are to be determined 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and pri- 
vate spirifs are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture.” 

Preliminary to any revision, may it not 
be well to find, if we cao, the root from 
which the Confession springs? And, find- 
ing this, may it not be equally well to dis 
cover the primal conception of trath which 
forms its religious premise? These two 
elements—the human and the divine—are 
fandamental in any preject of emendation. 

I. As to the necessity—humanly speak. 
ing—upon which this Confession is found. 
ed, we need go no further back than to the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 
1788. They were ‘“‘ unanimously of opin- 
fon” : 

“That ‘God alone is Lord of the con- 
science and bath left it free from the doc- 
trines and commandments of mes, which 
arein anything contrary to his word, or 
beside it, in matters of faith or worship.’ 
Therefore, they consider the rights of 
private judgment, in ell matters that re- 
spect religion, as uni versal and inalienable.” 
—(Form of Government I, 1) 

They have further recorded that, while 
they considered themselves entitled to de- 
clare the terms of admission into their 
communion, they believe that ‘‘ no opivion 
can be either more pernicious or absard 
than. that which brings truth and faisebood 
upon a level and represents it of no conse- 
quence what a man’s opizions are.” —(F. 


| @: 1,4) And they: niske it very clear by 


the fifth article of this same chaptor that 
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they did not intend to demand absolute 


uniformity of opinion, instead of unity. 
Men of good characters and principles— 
according to them—might differ as to 
truths and forms and still be wortby of 
esteem and love. 

It is thus plain that the Confession of 
Faith contemplates the bonding together 
of those holding a general similarity of 
opinion, rather than any rigid compulsion 
or literal subscription to the Standards. 
The position thus taken is precisely that 
into which the Calvinistic or Reformed 
Churches settled. Chillingworth (1602— 
1644) corrected any possible difficulty in 
defending the Protestant system by his 
direct appeal to the Bible, and thus Arch- 
deacon Blackburne (1705—1787) maintained 
that: ‘Established confessions, being 
human compositions, must either be subject 
to examination by the private judgment 
of those who profess (as all Protestants do) 
to make the written Word their only rule 
of religion, or else the Church must 
claim the right of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures for all her members, exclusive of the 
right of private judgment.”—(Confessional, 
ed. of 1767, p. 80.) As Presbyterians we 
rank with Protestants, and, bence, cannot 
hold the latter clause to be preferable. 

Presbyterianism is, therefore, to be 
regarded either asa theology or a polity. 
If it be a theology, its authors have the 
right to demand exact adherence to its 
Confession of Faith, interpreted in its 
strictly legal sense. No man is, then, a 
Presbyterian—whatever be his belief as to 
church government—who does not sub- 
scribe to the Standards in this manner. 
And, by parity of reasoning, every man is 
a Presbyterian who in the Congregation- 
alist, Baptist, Calvinistic Methodist, or 
any of the Reformed denominations holds 
the Confession of the Westminster As- 
sembly in this sense. Further, if this be 
correct, the theology of Presbyterianism is 
fixed and final, unaltering and unalter- 
able. To vary it is to vitiate it. To 
vitiate it is to destroy the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Now, as there are very few persons who 
would put forward or sustain such a mon- 
strous proposition—involving, as it does, a 
denial of the increasing light of the Holy 
Spirit and the advance of Christian know!l- 
edge—it follows that Presbyterianism is a 
polity, rather than a theology. The great 
benefit of this result is that it brings us to 
the principles of the Assembly of 1789, and 
tothe true ‘‘ Calvinistic or Reformed sense” 
in our subscription to the Standards. And 
it enforces the necessity of resistance to any 
portion of the Church when it assumes that 
only one interpretation—the literal and 
legal—can be properly called Presbyterian 
when applied to the Confession of Faith. 

Christian liberty, private judgment, 
charity, and forbearance—these are consti- 
tutional guarantees (cf. ch. xx, 2 for a 
splendid example in proof). I say nothing 
of their reiteration with ten-fold power by 
the Reunion Compact. For I maintain—as 
does every historically critical New School 
man—that the action of 1837 in exscinding 
one branch of the Church was unrighteous, 
In this present union the same necessity 
exists that existed before 1887, and the 
same Gangers threaten from the same 
source. 

Il. Since the Confession is to be tested 
by Scripture and since ‘‘ the infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scrip- 
ture itself” (Confession I, 9) it comes to 
pass that the test of doctrine is not far to 
seek. The advocates of revision dare only 
propose amendments for which Scripture 
is their warrant. Whatever changes may 
be constitutionally effected cannot alter the 
polity of Presbyterianism, nor herm the 
tenure of property, nor by any possibility 
disintegrate the Church. 

In days like these, when all creeds and 
confessions must be brought as close as we 
can bring them to the exact words of the 
Bible, we may well resist any refusal to do 
this by all our strength. The honor of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the union of Christian 
believers, the salvation of human souls, 
and the growth of regenerated persons in 
faith and knowledge must not be hindered 
by antiquated or repellant language, which 
bas and can have no divine authority. 

It thus becomes us to inquire what is the 


theologic root of the Confession, | from 
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be found without any trouble “and is 
worthy of deep and prayerful considera- 
tion. With this all other statemenfs are 
consistent. To strike out any obnoxious 
phrases is a mere temporary expedient. 
To introduce things inconsistent with 
this fundamental conception is to maké an 
indefensible incongruity. Let us be per- 
fectly fair in facing the precise question 
involved in revision. 

The essential principle of the Confession 
of Faith is that God exists solely for his 
own glory. As the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms merely restate the Confession of 
Faith, £ quote that only. 

I, 6. “The whole counsel of God con- 
cerning all things necessary for his own 
glory,” etc. 

Il, 1. God is defined as ‘‘ working all 
things” “for his own glory.” 

II, 2. He bas all “gery” “in and of 
himself.” 

Ill, 8. For the ‘* manifestation of his 
glory” he predestinates ‘‘some men and 
angels” to everlasting life and others are 
“foreordained to everlasting death.” 

III, 7. The rest of mankind—the non- 
elect—he, ‘‘ for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures,” was pleased to 
‘pass by” and to ‘‘ordain them to dis- 
honor and wrath for their sin to the praise 
of his glorious justice.” 

IV, 1. Creation ts likewise for the mani- 
festation of this glory. 

IV, 2. Here the difficulty of reconciling 
God’s freedom and man’s agency reaches a 
climax. While ‘‘all things” came to pass 
‘*immutably and infallibly,” it somehow 
happens that “he ordereth them to fall out 
according to the nature of second causes, 
either necessarily, freely, or contingently.” 
This has always been the deficiency in this 
statement of doctrine and it always will 
be. Ordinary thinkers cannot distinguish 
the point of human responsibility in the 
midst of these lines of fate and destiny. 

IV, 3. This only makes matters worse. 
God is said to work by means; but yet “is 
free to work without, above, and against 
them at his pleasure.” On this showing, 
law is not law, anda miracle, instead of 
being the revelation of a higher law, is 
simply the resistance of God to what God 
has set forth to the human race for their 
experimental knowledge and trust. While 
this is consistent, then, with that primal 
conception of God as existing simply and 
solely for his own glory, itis deadly and 
destructive to the idea of God as our 
Father in Heaven. It utterly abrogates 


John’s doctrine that Godislove. Itrefuses 


to permit us to see Christ as the character 
of God (¢f. Heb. i, 8). 

I might proceed from this to quote again 
and again those passages which demon- 
strate that to God in Heaven we are an 
accident, and are so to regard ourselves. 
Such selections as vi, 1, 4; vii, 1; x, 1, 2 
will serve in the matter of proof. But it 
will only need a trifle of reading to estab- 
lish the point to any man’s satisfaction. 

It is this same Confession which says 
(xxv, 5) that ‘‘the purest churches under 
Heaven are subject both to mixture and 
error,” and which announces (xxxi, 8) that 
synods and councils, being fallible, ‘‘are 
not to be made the rule of faith or practice, 
but to be used as a help in both.” Thus 
the Standards themselves claim less than 
is frequently claimed for them; and it is in 
no spirit of disloyalty to them that the 
work of discussing them in reference to 
revision has been undertaken. 

The problem which thus stands ante- 
cedent to revision is easily stated. Does 
God exist solely for his own glory? On 
this rests the superstructure of the West- 
minster theology. If it be the correct con- 
ception of God’s nature, there should be no 
need for revision, since the Confession of 
Faith is strictly harmonious in all its parts. 
Even the most repellant statements are in 
perfect accordance with this fundamental 
idea. 

But when the Confession of Faith is not 
held and taught, even by literalists, to this 
extent; when such passages as those which 
speak of election and reprobation are not 
inculcated openly ; when limited atonement 
is not put forward by any large number of 


Presbyterian ministers, does it not seem that | 
this fundamental conception can be mod- 


which it rises a8 ‘a system ‘of “doctrine. | 
And I propose to show that this root can’ 





ified and amended? If earnest religious 
work—the work of prayer-meetings #nd 


revivals and ¢0-operation with other de-' 


nominations of Christians—makes it im- 

le to bé pronounced on these points, 
is not the Holy Spirit guiding us into 
purer and better light? 

No one doubts the fine zeal and profound 
Obristianity of that excellent Presbyterian, 
Horatius Bonar, of Kelso. But he bas 
some very severe things to remark as to 
“the hardness of an unliving orthodoxy, 1 
and he says: 

**In every Bible truth there are two ele- 
ments—the divine and the human; but the 
divine element is one thing, the human 
another. The theology that embodies most 
truth is that which tm how to recognize 
both of these without confusion, yet witb- 
out isolation and antagonism ism, and which 
refuses to merge either the divine in the 
human or the human in the divine.”— 
(‘‘God’s Way of Holiness,” p, 18.) 


In our Confession of Faith the divine 
element—isolated from the human—is 
superbly exhibited. It is the theology of 
the Apostle Paul, in Romans ix: ‘‘ Nay, 
but O, man, who art thou that repliest 
against God?” But itis to be always re- 
membered that the eighth chapter of Romans 
precedes the ninth, and it must never be 
forgotten that Romans ii, 14 (as well as 
i, 20) antedates both. 

The Epistle of Romans, by the very ad- 
vice of the Confession, is to be compared 
with the whole tenor of Scripture before its 
single color shall stand for the solar ray. 
And when we read of man “made in the 
image of God,” of the Redeemer promised, 
of covenants and protection and guidance; 
of God being ‘‘ for us,” and of our love to 
him, ‘‘because he first loved us”: and 
desireth not the death of him that dieth,” 
it possibly awakens a new thought, 

I do not deny that God exists for his own 
glory. For ought we know, he may be 
altogether different to other worlds and 
other beings from what he is tous, But he 
has been pleased to draw wus toward him- 
self, and tell ws not that his thoughts are 
different from ours, but only that they are 
‘*higher”; not that love, justice, and the 
like are portions of our moral depravity, 
but thatit is of bis love that we love and 
of his justice that we can be just. 

Is there no room, then, for a revison of 
this fundamental idea of the Confession 
which shall, without derogation of the 
character of God, reveal him as the satis- 
fier of the need of the human heart every- 
where? He is ready to be found. He does 
not dwell ‘‘in light inaccessible and full of 
glory,” so far as relates to us; for he is 
“manifest in the flesh.” We have had 
enough of the divine element. It is repel- 
lantly splendid. It has a cold luster. Can 
we not infuse more of love and tenderness 
into those phrases, and thus be able to 
comprehend better the twofold charac- 
ter of that truth on which our theology 
resis? 

In short, instead of taking abstract 
divinity as the foundation of our faith, can 
we not do better—accepting the principles 
of God’s own method and uniting upon 
God in Man, the God-Man, Christ Jesus? 
To do this will require us to state that, 
with respect to this world, at least, God 
exists to help and to bless those created in 
his own image, to reveal to them the way 
of salvation by Jesus Christ, to quicken 
their hearts by the Holy Spirit—i.c., by bis 
own very coeternal self (cf. John i)—and to 
love them back to happiness through for- 
given sin. 

This is what all truly earnest Presbyte- 
rian ministers try to preach. Let the Con- 
fession recognize the human element, then, 
and we shall gladly be at one in our ac- 
ceptance of it. Otherwise we must hold 
it, as we now do, as the satisfactory state- 
ment of a single side of the truth, 
but to be modified practically by the 
indiyidual apprehension of more or less 
of that side which does not appear. 
The Unitarian reaction in New England 
proved hoy dangerous it is to deny 
this right of private judgment. The New 
School method of subscription claims 
and secures both phases of the fundament- 
al truth. God exists not only for his own 
glory, but (so far as concerns ourselves) 
to glorify us according to the riches of bis 
mercy in Christ Jesus our Lord, 

‘We desire—the most of us, that is—to 





iakei nothing from the Confession and to 
add nothing to ft except what shall be con- 
sistent-with the true di¥iné and human 
statement of the character ‘and actions of 
Almighty God.* Let this be afbitrated 
strictly upon scriptural grounds and upon 
practical évangelical experience. If thie 
be not possible, then leave to us our re- 


union liberty and say no more about re- 
vision. 


is 
DING-DONG. 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


SEVEN years ago this summer I was 
riding over the road where I am now 
riding—the Union Pacific. In the direct. 
ors’ car were the commissioners appointed 
by Government to inspect the railroad, then 
in process of building. One of these 
commissioners was Gen. Frank Blair. | 
had never seen him before; but his reputa- 
tion as a fighting man and a politician drew 
general attention. Long, lank, with hair 
all over forehead and’ shoulders, the 
tobacco perpetually flowing from his moutb, 
either in smoke or im streams, a good 
talker and a good hater, be was good 
society for the beguiling of the way, made 
dull by everlasting sage-brush and green 
bush and barren knoll and wilderness 
prairie. 





ing the Sunday at St. Louis, when Gen. 
Blair was buried. The next day I walked 
through Lafayette Park, and saw the statue 
of Benton, with its baughty mien and 
haughtier words engraved upon its base: 
“ There is the East, there isIndia.” These 
three personal events occurring so near 
together bring a fourth one to my remem- 
brance. 

While we were iAdiing ‘ over these wide- 
extended plains that June day I asked the 
General some questions about Benton. He 
had just dedicated that statue, and, of 
course, was fresh and full upon that theme. 
Always pump the water there isin the well. 
This well happened then to be full of that 
water. A little pumping drew forth a large 
supply. 

He described the great senator—greatest 
yet of any statesman that has appeared 
west of the Mississippi—in many of his 
words and deeds. But the key-note of his 
portraiture was what some purists (prurient 
purists) will object to as having that dread- 
ful quality of “slang,” though Carlyle and 
Thackeray and Sherman’s memoirs and 
even the mild-mannered Helps abound in 
that strong vernacular which schoolmasters 
and grammarians and third-class writers 
and fourth-class’ critics condemn. He 
said that Benton declared that the 
two greatest words in the English 
language were ding-dong. These words 
were the key to his own career. He 
went on to show what Benton bad done 
for the West, and that he had done this 
by virtue of his talismanic words. He de- 
clared that the West owed more to him 
than to any other man who had éver stood 
forth as its leader. Not only:in finance 
was he its deliverer, fighting the old wild- 
cat and worthless ‘currency with the only 
weapon then at his command, specie; but 
in the greatest of its questions, that of jand, 
he was the absolute and only protector of 
the interests of the settler they had ever 
had among the councilors of the nation. 
Before he grappled with this question 
land was not open to settlers on any terms 
that protected them in their interests and 
rights. A man could enter his farm al 
Government rates; but unless paid for at 
time agreed upon be could be sold out, as 
in a purchase in more settled countries, 
and all his improvements go for naught. 
If bought of others or held by mortgage 
the same rigid rule fell upon him. This 

often resulted in the expulsion of owners. 
A bad crop or too good a crop either 
left him without corn or made corn 50 
cheap as to be worthless. Sickness or 
accident or other unforeseen causes 
brought pay-day and no pay together, and 
cottage, fences, every petty or important 
addition of his.own became the property 
ef another. He had no protection, and 
eviction was as common in the Valley of 
the Mississippi asin Ireland. ‘Thomas }: 8 
Benton saw this state of things, end pro 
posed a remedy. He determined to get 4 





homestead law passed by Congress. Cap- 


Three weeks ago I happened to be spend- 
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ital was against him. His own party. 
dared not support it. Solitary and alone 
he set this ball, as so many others, in 
motion. Then began his ding-dong. He 
said if he wished to-adyvocate this or any 
other measure, he would make a speech at 
a certain place, in which be would embody 
these views. Nobody noticed them. 
Tweoty miles and ten days off he would 
repeat these views in another oration. The 
second ding-dong, perhaps, would attract 
po attention. But after a_ third 
or a fourth repetition his antag- 
onist might see the weak point he 
was developing and assail it. His own 
jourvals might state it. The opposition 
sheets would strike it, and so the first 
melee begins. 

Now, if he ceased ding-donging his 

friends and foes would: alike pronounce 
him ‘‘ weakening.” He was, therefore, 
committed, @ Poutrance, to the defense of 
his views, The defense would, of course, 
take an advanced position, and be an of- 
fensive movement. He would argue his 
point, oppose to logic, or ridicule, which is 
the best logic, the positions of his antago- 
pists. That would enrage them, and com- 
pel his journals to“ warm up” in his de- 
fense. He would thus have the local coun- 
ty “by the ears.” The idea would get 
abroad, and other states and platforms 
would join the conflict. Far above and 
beyond all was the originator of the move- 
ment vigorously swinging his bell and 
keeping up the noisy ding-dong. The po- 
litical parties at last heard the sound 
thereof. Congress is made to ring with it, 
national platforms insert a plank endors- 
ing or opposing it, and the idea eh spe 
its way to victory. 

Thus Gen. Blair claimed for bim the ex. 
emption and homestead acts, which have 
filled the West with myriads and protected 
them as they were getting planted in their 
new bomes. ‘Thus, too, he got the famous 
resolution against Jackson more famously 
rescinded. His more shapely and more 
boastful phrase, “solitary and alone I set 
the ball in motion” is only another form of 
ding-dong. He began the battle for the 
¢xscinding of that censute unnoticed. 
Before he had the proud privilege of seeing 
the Secretary of the Sepvate draw black 
lines across it and write the words ‘‘ ex- 
scinded by order of Congress” he had set 
the political pot seething from end to end 
of the continent. 

This key-note of his character and career 
has wide application. It is the word by 
which all conquests have been won. Mr. 
Benton did not apply it to the ‘greatest 
duties and possibilities, and so his fame 


will not be of the grandest stature. Had | 


he rung his bell, as his instizict and von- 
science told him to do, against slavery, he 
would have raised the greater din and won 
the greater glory. He did resist and repel 
secession with all his strength, and did 
more to make Missouri debatable ground 
than all others of its citizens; but the 
deepest, grandest tone he never struck. 

These words havea broader significance. 
They tell the story of every great achieve- 
ment for God and humanity that the world 
has ever seen, and prophesy every achieve- 
ment for God and humanity that the world. 
will see. The battle-cry of all progress is 
a simple sentence, often a single word, 
tepested ceaselessly, until that word is 
made sovereign. The ringers of the bell 
are counted nuisances, bores, disturbers of 
the peace of quiet neighborhoods, turners 
of the world apside down, agitators, 
everyihing offensive and abhorrent. And 
yet but for them the world would stagnate, 
rot,and become as abominable as in the 
times of antediluvian corruption. 

Jesus was a disturber of the peace as he 
went through Palestine ringing that bell 
of anti-priest and anti-pbarisee and anti- 
publican salvation, Faith and works— 
strange conjunction! Faith of the deepest 
and most awful; works of the steadiest and 
all-embracing. How those words cut 
hearers of every sort to the heart; how 
they bave cut all souls thenceforward and 
shall to the end of time. ‘“*I am not come 
‘to send peace on the earth, but a sword!” is 
His divine declaration. He is hated to 
death for his utterance, but the utterance 
dies not. Paul sets this bell ringing 
throughout the whole Roman Empire. It 
ding-dongs in hut and palace. Horace’s 








neonsledt dasie"ta.pentshad. Aun lt tones 
partial life, It too. 


“ Strikes’wide the door 
Of royal halls and hovels of the poor.” 


Its sound is heard in Casar’s palace and in 
the slaves’ quarters. It rings from England 
to India. The louder the uproar of hostile 
forces the louder and clearer its note. Per- 
secutions seek to drown it; wars rage 
about it; but it cannot be suppressed. 
“Christ! Christ !’’ is the perpetual stroke of 
this bell, passed from hands to hands, and 
hands to more hands, until at last Christ is 
accepted as kinz. 

But not inwardly accepted. The Church 

rests on its formal triumph,and drifts back- 
ward because it rests. Luther utters only 
one cry, “ Reform !” and all Europe, despite 
itself, is compelled to hear. A century of 
commotion follows, until that ding-dong is 
an accomplished fact. Garrison cries “ Ab- 
olition !”.and the drowsy people refuse to 
hear. He repeats it and repeats it, until his 
enemies catch the word and rise in wrath. 
He has no friends. The local authorities 
put him in jail, He only keeps up the 
ding-dong. ‘‘I will be heard!” he says. 
Government expels his paper from the 
mails. It ding-dongs outside the post-office. 
Congress gags its petitions. It ding-dongs 
none the less. A party is organized upon 
it; both the great parties. despise it; but it 
rings on, until the ground disappears under 
their feet and reappears under his. They 
wage war over it. The Government elected 
by it denies that it has anything to do with 
it. The President.by proclamation and by 
letter, Congress by resolution, the Secre- 
tary of State by speech and official letters— 
all make like assertion. The heads of the 
armies announce to their troops that the 
war has nothing to do with Abolitionism. 
What of it? Mr. Garrison rings bis bell, 
Mr. Phillips rings it, God rings it, and the 
nation had to hear and obey. Gen. Sher- 
man, in his memoirs, tells how he met a 
gray-headed slave at Covington, Ga., the 
first place he reached on his march to the 
sea, ‘‘of as fine a head,” he says, ‘‘as I 
ever saw.” “TI asked him if be under- 
stood about the war and its progress. He 
said he did; that he had been looking for 
the ‘angel of the Lord’ ever since he was 
knee-high, and, though we professed to be 
fighting for the Union, he supposed that 
slavery was the cause and that our suc- 
cess was to be hia freedom. I asked him 
if all the negro slaves comprehended this 
fact; and he said they surely did.” Yet 
that great general did not comprehend the 
fact himself, and would even then, as his 
letters published in the same pages show, 
have closed the war without emancipation. 
The ding-dong of Garrisén roused like a 
fire-bell church and party, and rung steadily 
through all the fierce and wasting war 
until liberty came formally and officially 
to allthe land. 
* Thus bas every church been built up. 
What but perpetual ringing of the word 
‘* Congregationalist” ever gave that body 
its consistency and force? What but 
“ Presbyterian,” repeated and repeated and 
repeated, ever made Geneva, or Scotland, 
or th: American Reformed churches what 
they are?’ Who is more incessant and im- 
perative in his claims than the Episcopal- 
jan? and what accessions he steadily makes 
by the. iteration and reiteration of ‘‘ the 
Church.” How vehemently Baptists pro- 
claim their word. Ding-dong goes the 
Baptist bell, night and day, till all the land 
hears and a goodly portion submits; while 
the Methodist is not a whit bebind the 
very chiefest of his rivals in like vocifera- 
tion and like success. The Romanist keeps 
his bell ringing in everybody’s ear. At 
your counting-houees his white-hooded 
women solicit your alms. Up in these Col- 
orado mines they pick the dollars from 
Protestant diggers which build the schools 
wherein they Romanize the Protestant 
children. Whatadin have they already 
got up on the school question! And if Pro- 
testants do not outdin them they will sure- 
ly prevail and the publicschool be rung out 
of America. 

pe orm oe is another ding-dong—reng 

first by Neal Dow without observation or 
attention. Now it is heard in both con. 
tinents. Germans may insult this sentiment 
by parading beer-barrels in the centennial 
procession of Bunker Hill; but the beer is 
as antique and horrible as the men in armor 





who pretend to defend it, Itt Aangestcs mean 
war, the Prohibitionists will accept the 
gage. Nor.,will they cease to ring till 
parties and governments and even armies 
fight for probibition. 

Without “‘ding-dong” the nations flow 
backward to ruin. The devil puts us to 
slumber and then robs us of all our goods. 
We must advance if we would keep the 
position we now hold. Sherman could not 
have kept Atlanta unless he had marched 
to thesea. By abandoning it he retained it, 

The word for America of to-day is not 
Abolition, but Amalgamation, That word 
is no less abhorrent to the Northern mind 
than Abolition a score of years ago was to 
the Southern. Itis bated by church and 
by state. Men of color are ostracised every. 
where. No New York or Boston pulpit 
admits them as pastor, Fred. Douglass may 
be welcome to Plymouth: pulpit; but the 
Rev. Frederic Douglass, D.D., would never 
be called to that pastorate, and that church 
would call him as quick as any other, if 
not quicker. We pet and patronize, but we 
do not fraternize. A Chinaman can go 
everywhere without restriction. The best 
tables and society are open to him. I was 
just told of a Chinese student of Wilbraham 
marrying a Connecticut lady and settling 
with, honor in her own community. A 
fellow-student of his was a son of an 
alderman in Charleston, rich, and. less 
touched with color than the Chinaman, 
Yet he was touched. Had a Connecticut 
lady married him, what a howl would have 
been raised. Abominable black laws for- 
bidding such relations curse half our statute 
books to this day, and no civil rights bill 
not even Charles Sumner’s, dared deman 
their abrogation. Illegal relations are as 
common in the South as before the war, 
between white men and all women, from 
black to real but not acknowledged white— 
open relations, avowed relations, known to 
everybody; and yet marriage, even with 
the whitest of them, is forbidden in their 
constitutions, and any attempt in that 
direction will result in the chain-gang and 
a speedy death under those official task- 
masters. 

What ‘avails fraternal huggings at 
Bunker Hill and elsewhere, when this cruel 
prejudice reigns unquestioned? When 
men of talent and piety are forced into 
ecclesiastical organizations by themselves 
because of this prejudice, and the Church 
wishes to have it so? 

It was a great mistake of Mr. Garrison’s 
to dissolve the Anti-slavery Society, and a 
greater one of Mr. Phillips to permit its 
dissolution. We want some one whose 
business it is to ring that bel. We want an 
organization whose business it is exclusively 
tosecure equal rights toall. That is, we want 
the old Anti-slavery Society revived. Clark- 
son and Wilberforce did not abolish the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
when England abolished slavery. It lived 
and still lives. So should ours, especially 
as American slavery is not yet abolished. 
It reigns im the hearts of the people. 
A slavery, of caste is akin. to slavery 
of the body. It will lead thither if 
unrebuked. «Men. of color have still 
no rights—legal, social, political, or re- 
ligious—in all the South except South Car- 
olina and Mississippi; and there the foe is 
unceasing in bis determination to reduce 
them to practical bondage. Even their hotels 
and churches and society close their doors 
against them. Surely, the whole American 
heart is still sick and its head faint. What 
shall deliver it? God in Christ; Christ in 
God. Through what instrumentality? Diog. 
dong. This horrid, unnatural, ungodly, 
inhuman prejudice must disappear. These 
separate schools, churches, Masonic and 
Good-templar organizations (for even the 
last has a “nigger” department, where it 
puts all its temperance youth of color)—all 
these numerous-anod hideous forms of this 
sin—must disappear, or all we have won by 
the war will disappear. The rebel South— 
as rebellious as ever, aud as proud to be 
rebellious, and as justly proud—will con- 
quer the North through its preju- 
dices, which she was 
conquer through her arms. She is subtly, 
steadily, and ceaselessly engaged in this new 
warfare. Only by equal and superior stead- 
fastness in the right direction shall we 
overcome this danger. Alabama’s call for 
anew constitution, wherein only two Re- 





 panticane were elected, shows what are 





the purposes of that ‘active power. It 
would restore slavery, but for.fear or 
losing the next presidential election, It 
will practically restore it. 

What is the cure for this danger? Ding- 
dong. Benton’s key-note should be that 
of every lover of liberty, country, man, 
and .God: Ding-dong! ding-dong! Ten- 
nyson’s softer phrase is a proclamation of 
the same law— 

“ Ring out the old, Ring in the new” ; 


and Lowell’s description of himself once— 
alas! that it is not true of him still—should 
describe every lover of Christ and his 
fellow-man: 


“He will rub-a-dub-dub till he’s old as Methusa- 
lem, 

At the head of the march to the last New Jeru- 

salem.” 

Let the march go forward. Let Sher- 
man’s old slave, with as ‘“‘fine a head” as 
he ever saw, teach us our brotherly rela- 
tions and duties to millions of such over 
all the land to-day. Let the old Aboliiion- 
ist ring his bell in pulpit or platform, 
through the press, by revived organiza- 
tion, and through political parties, until] 
we completely save the nation and advance 
it on the plan of its origination to the 
plane of its divine consummation. 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY REBECCA PERLEY REED. 








O sunny aky of childhood, 
With golden light aglow, 
Against whose blue, forever new, 
Slept cloudy piles of suow ; 
Bend now as, when untroubled, 
Safe cradled in the grass, 
I dreaming lay that summer day 
And watched your shadows pass. 


Wave, Golden-rod! how grand and brave 
Your crested squadrons stood ; 

Once more, as then, look out again 
Dear Asters of the wood. 

You hold unchanged your sylvan faith, 
Your eyes of gentlest blue 

Are raised to me as trustingly 
As those my childhood knew. 


And if the years that lie between, 
O, gentle-hearted pair, 

On my glad face have left their trace 
Of grief and tears and ‘care, 

No shade upon your shining gold, 
No tarnish on your splendor, 

No saddened eyes that shun the skies 
Prove you less true and tender! 


I wonder sometimes if the years 
Which hold my dreams fulfilling 

With smiling face will give me grace 
And bless my utmost willing ; 

Will grant again the eestatic thrill 
When but a breath was blessing, 

And undimmed eyes in flowers aad skies 
Found gladness past expressing. 


Ah, well! it haply thus may preve, 
Since no forgotten bliss 

Quite lost can be, it seems to me, 
Or Christ will have us miss; 

And so beneath the immortal Palms, 
Hard by the throne of God, 

Heavenly in kind, I may yet find 
Asters and Golden-rod ! 

ee 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM F. GILL. 


CHRISTIANITY affirms the existence of an 
extra-mundane personality of infinite per- 
fection, the absolute Creator of the uni- 
verse, who has made a miraculous. rey- 
elation of himself in the Bible and a 
miraculous incarnation of himself in 
Jesus Christ. It affirms, also, the immor- 
tality of the human soul and the eternal 
consequences of our moral action here. 
Thus Christianity is to a large extent 
supernatural. 

The doctrine of evolution, on the otber 
hand, is: essentially and distinctively nat- 
uralism—the . necessary and uniform 
working and self-unfolding of one im- 
mutable force. Whatever is aught else 
than this is not evolution. 

Evolution to some extent is allowed by 
all men of any scientific culture, As 
Christians, we must somewhere and at 
different points limit its operation and 
replace it by supernatural operations; and 
it ig a question of importance where we 
shall draw the boundary line between the 
two. 





We may hold that God created the 
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cosmic forces and set them at work in the | 
nebular form, and that when they had’ 


évolved the world into’a fit condition’ he 
created thre seed of all life; and that with 
the exception of these two acts of creation 
all else is a process of the evolution of the 
forces created. This seems to be Darwin's 
view. 

Of we may hold that God has interrupted 
this process at intervals, in order to give us 
a miraculous revelation. 

Or we may deny all creation, and affirm 
that all change is a process of the evolu- 
tion of the immanent cosmic force which is 
eternal andimmutable, Thisis Mr. Spencer’s 
view, as it is also the view of Bichner and 
nearly all modern atheists. Spencer and 
his disciples disclaim atheism and they 
make this eternal cosmic force their God. 
Biicbner and his allies retort that this is no 
God at all; that, therefore, there is no 
God. 

In this we agree with Buchner. We 
award to him the palm of superior logical 
consistency and thoroughness; though Mr. 
Spencer’s superior character, which here 
maims his logic, is worthy of infinitely 
more respect. 

Spencer's doctrine repudiates design in 
Nature, and admits only an unconscious 
force till it evolves into animal life. This 
force is described as pregnant with intelli- 
gence, since intelligent beings are evolved 
in the course of its operations; but, except 
in ihe life of men, it is not conscious, pur- 
poseful, and personal. As it always acts 
from necessity and is not the absolute 
crentor of anything, it isunable to increase 
or diminish the sum of being, or in any 
wise alter the course of Nature’s opera- 
tions; and it can neither increase nor 
diminish the sum of happiness or misery, 
nor in a single particular or in the 
smallest degree can it vary even the forms of 
pleasure or pain or of unconscious motion. 
Such a thing as this is no God; and sucha 
theory as this, however disguised, is essen- 
tially atheistic. 

This theory also precludes the immor.- 
tality of the soul, not to mention the res- 
urrection of the body. The soul of man 
is simply organic life, as the result of pecu- 
liar organization, with which his individ- 
uality and personality begin and end. 
Man is literally but a vapor, a breath, 
which appeareth for a little while and 
vanisheth away. The dying argument of 
Socrates was a sophism and his hope a 
delusion. The sublime declarations of the 
Scriptures and the aspirations and fears of 
all mankind concerning a future and im- 
mortal existence of glory or despair, as the 
reward of this life are all a mere phantasy. 
They are the evolution of ignorance, which 
will be superseded by the evolution of 


sci-nee, This conclusion is not problem. 
atical, but necessary, if this theory of 
evolution is true. Bitchner and others 


have drawn this conclusion and will con- 
tinue to doso. 

This theory precludes ali moral character 
and responsibility. It holds that all force 
operates with uniform necessity according 
to its nature and connections. Hence, all 
choice is a necessity and of necessity just 
what it is, ATI human actions are as purely 
mechanical as the motions of the uncon- 
scious world, and they have no more free- 
dom or exemption from the dominion of 
natural force and law than the rise and fall 
of the barometer or the radiations of light 
and beat. Some men are morally superior 
to others only because the evolution of the 
cosmic force has operated more favorably 
in thelr case than others. They could not 
have avoided this advantage, and the dis- 
advantage was an equal necessity to their 
moral inferiors. Neither class had even 
the power to willor wish augbt else than 
they did willand wish. Rewards and pun- 
ishments are necessary as the evolution of 
the cosmic force, and they will have an 
equally necessary effect. Moral merit and 
demerit differ from each other only’as the 
beauty and charm of all material forms 
and motions differ from the ugly and re- 
pulsive. Moral responsibility means that 
man must feel the evolution of the cosmic 
forces pleasantly or uopleasantly according 
to their necessary combinations and sur. 
roundings. Moral issues are Nature’s own 
necessary consequences of her own neces- 


sary antecedents. Where she has been’ 


favorable before she is favorable again; 





“and where she was previously ‘wofayorable 


she repeats her unkindness: 

Revolting as this appears, we cannot, 
without abandoning the theory,’ appeal 
from it to our actual moral perceptions and 
judgments, because these are the effects of 
evolution, and so they differ in different 
men according to the evolving force. The 
appeal is made only from one form of the 
evolving force to another. 

As Christians, therefore, and as theists, 
the rejection of evolution as expounded by 
Mr. Spencer becomes a logical necessity. 

If we hold that God created the materia} 
force, and then the vital force, and then 
left these to their natural evolution, with- 
out further supernatural interference or 
operation, we save theism; but it is 8 
theism which were better designated as 
deism, because it is substantially the deism 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, and it utterly precludes every distinct- 
ive element of Christianity. 

If we hold that through all time since 
the advent of man God has occasionally 
operated supernaturally for the spiritual 
good of man we stand on the Christian 
platform ; but the term evolution has now 
lost all special significance with us and we 
have entirely broken ranks with all who 
are characterized as evolutionists. 

This analysis of evolution and the com- 
parison of it with the Christian idea may 
possibly serve to guard us against undue 
concessions to naturalism, and perbaps pre- 
vent us from assenting to any indiscrimin- 
ate assertion to the effect that evolution is 
not inconsistent with Christianity. 


nee 


THE PICTURESQUE IN PEASANT 
LIFE. 


BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY, 





Or the painters who have best rendered 
the simple family joys and village merry- 
makings of the French peasantry, with 
the other side of their life—all iis grinding 
toil of poverty and heroic endurance of 
suffering—Théophile Emanuel Duverger is, 
without doubt, after Edouard Frére, the 
artist whose works are most widely known 
and popular. 

Leaving to connoisseurs the critical de- 
scription of his studies, if you will come 
with me into his garden, we may find rest- 
ing there some little models, from whoni 
we will learn just what M. Duverger inter- 
prets in his paintings—something of lowly 
child-life in France. The garden is a suc- 
cession of terraces, leading up one of the 
slopes of the hill crowned by the feudal 
castle of the Montmorcncis. On one side 
itis only separated by a hedge from the 
castle park and the eye has all the benefit 
of the green vistas beyond. It is a garden 
of surprises. Tree and shrub are artfully 
arranged to group with the landscape; here 
the old tower of the village church and 
there a glimpse of the chateau, forming 
exquisite pictures which open upon you at 
every turn. There is a handsome stone 
staircase, bordered by brilliant flowers, 
gay-robed as = ladies-in-waiting, crowding 
the steps of some royal tlirone. But the 
distinctive feature of the spot and one 
which almost gives it a right to be called a 
garden of gods is its statuary. Apollo 
and the Muses seem as much at home here 
as in their own Elysian Fields, and Diana 
pauses on tiptoe to throw back a good-bye 
glance from over ber quiver before she darts 
into the thicket. The Venus de Milo is 
placed at the end of a tong allée, where the 
trees meeting overhead give the effect of a 
vaulted gallery, whose mysterious dusk 
furnishes a demitone of delicious contrast 
to the full light which bathes the statue. 
Its position at once suggests the original at 
the Louvre, though thc effect here is much 
more striking. 

The studio of M. Dargelas, the son-in-law 
of M. Duverger, reminds you of a Grecian 
temple. This is slightly from its form, 
perhaps, but more from its association with 
these glistening figures. A child is coming 
down the long, straight walk which leads 
from this building across the garden to 
where we stand. She has her arms full of 
flowers—heavy-headed peonies, as fresh and 
pink as her own sweet face, und whose 
sisters growing in the border overtop her 
as she passes. You recognize ler instantly 
as the original of M. Duverger’s “‘ Spring” 
and of the “Sleepy Scholar”—evidently 8 






Sevorite of the 
the lovely little figure in ‘‘ Quand les chats’ 
‘n’y sont pas,” in the ‘‘ Idle Seholar,” and ia 
one or two others. 

There is a dreamy look in her sky-blue 
eyes, and you wonder, as she offers you the 
faint poppies, if she is, indeed, a wee 
priestess of Morpheus returning from the 
temple yonder; and naturally enough you 
begin to talk with ber about the gods and 
goddesses of the garden, as though they 
might be her familiar acquaintances. She 
does not admire the Venus. It is only ‘“‘a 
big pouparé”; and they are so cheap—only 
cost three sous, Poupards are the ordinary 
playthings of peasant children, and are 
simply armless dolls; and here their re- 
semblance to the Venus de Milo ends, except 
in the case of sundry well-used ones, which, 
having served fora large family of children, 
are, as some one has aptly expressed it, bat- 
tered and disfigured into a resemblance 
of the finest Greek sculpture. The Hama- 
dryad frolicking with the baby faun upon 
her shoulder pleases her still less. It isnot 
nearly so nice as the pictures in her story 
of Chat Botté, for there the cat had legs like 
a man—a step upward; and here the pretty 
laughing boy has legs like a goat—a step 
downward in the order of creation. Pan 
with his flute guegests to her coming home 
from the féte at St. Cloud and playing upon 
mirtitons, and she sings gayly: 

“ Pn revenant pompette 

De la féte d Saint Cloud 

Hier f'as fatt emplette, 

Moyennant mes quatre sous, 

D'wn jolt p’tit mirtitir, 

D’un jo p’tit mérliton.” 
She leads you toa secluded part of the 
garden, where, seated on a grassy bank, 
her sister Charlotte is posing for an 
American artist. So generous are the 
French painters that they give art students 
not only their instruction and criticism, 
but lend them their grounds, their studios, 
anythingin their possession to help younger 
talent to hights which they have themselves 
reached with less of aid. 

Charlotte is the little “ pot-au-feu” girl 
who comes around twice a week with herbs 
and vegetables for our soup. She has the odd 
Willow basket which the peasants call a 
hotte strapped across her shoulders now 
and her apron is filled with apples. She 
tells us that little Mimi and she are not 
really sisters, but both waifs, adopted by a 
benevolent old woman, who feeds and 
clothes them from her own earnings and 
from those which the children now begin 
to bring in; for almost all the children in 
Ecouen pose, and little Mimi had said, when 
she trudged bravely away the first morn- 


je gagne ma vie.” Charlotte is studying 
her catechism, in preparation for her first 
communion, and in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Who killed’ our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ ?” answers confidently : ‘‘ Les Jutfe, 
les princes des pretres et les Paritiens/” 
Look ‘at her book, and you will find the 
mistake as slight a verbal one as it is in 
point of fact. The word Pharisiens 
(Pharisees) meant nothing to her, while she 
knew well the Purisiens were not friends of 
Christ. 

Now the artist gives her leave to rest, 
and the two children play hide-and-seek 
bekind the trees, repeating a little “rond” 
equivalent to the “ Onery-twory-ickery-an” 
of our children, and of which the follow- 
ing is an almost literal translation: 

“ Marguerite of Paris, 
Lend me your slippers gray, 
To guide my feet to Paradise 
On this sunshiny day. 
We will see the little birds 
That Jesus made of clay. 
Each evening in his chapel old 
He lights the candles, without doubt. 
Bread, 
Pipe, 
Bridge of gold 
The prettiest child gees 
Out!” 

“You seem to love the petit Jéeu, my 
child,” you say. 

“Oh! yes,” she replies. ‘It was he 
who helped me sell my violets.” 

“Tell us about it, ma petite.”’ 

“It was when we lived at Aegestedti 
We were very poor, oh! so very: poor. 
Grandemére used to work in the fields, and 
I went with her. Mimi had not come to 
live with as then. Sometimes at the vin- 
tages one of the women would carry mea 
part of the way in her hottie» but I neyerlet 





@randemére do 80. 1 was too heavy and 


“attist, as he has repeated | 


ing: “ Mais oui, tile Grandemere faut ben que | 
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she was not very strong. Ooming home. 
‘through the woods, she would tell me sto-. 
ries, though she was very tired.: : She is go. 
kind, Grandemére. One evening 1 had my. 
apron filled with: flowers, which I had: 
picked on the way; and asI looked up into. 
her good face I wished that I could do. 
something to help hers Just then we. 
passed the crucifix which ‘marks the com-. 
mencement of the village, and I saw that. 
some one had bung a garland of early: 
violets about it, ‘They are blessed 
flowers,’ said Grandemére. And allvat once. 
the thought came to me that I would sell; 
violets all through the month of May, for 
that isthe month of Mary, when people. 
buy flowers to decorate her altars. §So the. 
first of May I told Grandemére I did not 
want to go into the fields any more. And 
she said I might mind the house, if 1 chose, 
and, leaving a bowl of milk for my break- 
fast and some knitting to do while she was. 
gone, she went away alone. 

‘Every day as soon as she was out of 
sight I would run into the wood, pick my 
violets, and mike them into little bouquets. 
with ivy leaves. I would leave the pret- 
tiest one before the sacred relic in the. 
church, and then burry into Paris and sell 
my flowers on the steps of Notre Dame 
des Victoires. ~ 

“*What relic have they at Argenteuil?” 
youask. Madame has not heard, then, of 
the tunic of the Infant Jesus, which grew 
with his growth so that his blessed Mother 
never had to make him another?” 

We had not heard of it. ‘* Was.this the 
authentic tunic?” 

“Qh! yes, indeed; and plenty of miracles 
have been wrought by it. Tbatis why my 
violets always sold so well. I never hada 
bunch left after four o’clock; and, as I car- 
ried my knitting with me and did my task 
on the churcb-steps, Grandemeére, finding it 
always done, never suspected thatI had 
been away. But the lust of the month 
came, and that closed the market for flow- 
ers for the Virgin. There was one gentle- 
man who always bought two or three 
bunches, and on that day, seeing me look sad, 
he asked me what was the matter. When 
I told him, he said: ‘ Never mind, ltttle one. 
Perhaps something better will bappen next.’ 
When I reached home, I found Brandsintre 
there before me for the first time. I was 
afraid she would ask me where I had 
been; but she did not, for there were other 
women there, and they had brought Mimi, 
a little red thing, all wrapped in flannel, 
They said her mother was dead, and they 
wanted Grandemére to take her. ‘I would,’ 
said Grandemére, and the tears stood in her 
eyes; but I have no money to buy her milk. 

‘Oh! yes, youbhave, Grandemére,’ I cried. 
‘Keep the little Mimi.’ (You seeI did not 
once think it wasa baby; but supposed it 
was really a kitty they had wrapped up 
there. I did not see her or hear all they 
said.) ‘I have money enough to buy milk 
for two months, and she can catch rats 
after that.’ And Iran and poured all my 
violet money—gros sous and half-franc 
pieces—into Grandemére’s lap. 

‘** Where did you get this money ? said 
she, looking very serious. Before I could 
say a word the gentleman who had bought 
my flowers, and who had followed me home 

and.entered the house without my seeing 
him, told her the wholestory. Then he said: 
“T am an artist and live at Ecouen. I 
have a large garden, and no time to attend 
toit myself. There isa little house with 
jt, too, And he offered Grandemére very 
much money to come and be his jardiniére. 
So that is why we are here. He gaye uss 
part of the land to cultivate for ourselves, 
and I sell all that we raise from it.” 

“ A yery touching story, little Charlotte. 
And does your Grandmother love the petit 
Jésu a8 much as you do ?” 

‘‘No. Grandemére is not pions. She 
hardly ever goes to hear mass, She says 
sbe thinks as did the great duke who built 
the castle on the hill yonder. When he 
died, the priest wanted him to think of re- 
ligion; and he said: ‘Mon Pére, do you 
think I bave lived eighty years with bonor 
pot to know how to die in. a quarter of a0 
hour.’ Grandemére is not pious, and M. & 
Ouré says she. will go to Purgatory some 
day, Iliketogo to church. See what I 
gained at the last church lottery (and she 
held up s little silyer medal). He did not 





give me the siphon, though. I had to pay 
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four sous for that. M. % Ouré has lotteries 
once a week to make the people comie to 
vespers. Witaout that they would not 
come, even if he had the Angelus rung all 
night. Ilike fées almost as well as mass, 
because we dance there. Do they dance op 
fete days in America, or only on Sunday?” 
The question is a puzzling one, and we 
turn to the painting, where a little hand 
seductively offers an apple, and our thoughts 
take a turn something like the following: 


“ You've lips, my pretty apple-girl, 
Like the ‘ wine-saps ’ sweet you hold; 
You blend in every careless curl 
The russets’ burnished gold. 


* Ah! Little Eve, you bid us take 
Temptation’s fruit again: 
"Tis the story old of the wily snake 
And we are susceptible men. 
“ Refuse the apple of Venus fair, 
The story’s the same with all. 
Try Newton wise, (between us, my dear)}— 
The sage, not the apple, would fall. 


“ And if Mother Eve had brow as pure, 
With lips as sweet to be kissed— 
Our great-great-grandfather Adam, sure, 
Were cold-hearted churil to resist.” 
“‘What is that you were saying?” asks 
Charlotte. 
‘Something about you,” we reply. 
“Oh!” says the child, ‘‘I know some 
verses which sre, maybe, the same thing; 
ovly mine are French and yours are Amer- 
ican. Shall I sing them to you?” 
Charlotte sings a song by Lucien Gotbi, 
which might be rendered thus: 


Laurel leaves for the brave, 

And sage for the grave; 

Thyme, that gives gray hairs, 

Leeks, that weep for our cares. 

She has in her hotte 

All you need for your pot; 

Then come, buy garlic and echallotte. 


“ Only one of the Breton market-giris ; 
But her onions are clustered orient pearls, 
Bach carrot a golden ingot. 
Her radishes, red as my lady’s lips, 
Or as slender and pale as finger-tips, 
Like kisses, are spicy and hot. 
*Stead of flounces and ruffles, rainbow-hued, 
I have mushrooms and truffies, fresh and good, 
To keep me from turning cocotte. 
Instead of a silken trailing gown, 
There jauntily droops from my shoulders down 
A peasant’s light willow hotte. e 
Never fancy for that Lam happy the less, 
Selling my parsnips, parsley, and cress, 
Only look now how briskly I trot. 
Buy then of my salad, it costs but a sou; 
I’ve given my ballad for nothing to you, 
This ballad of Little Charlotte.” 
a RR 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D. 


Tue labors and obstacles of education 
are great. It is unfortunate that we should 
add to them by a division of sentiment or 
a distrust of the means employed. With- 
out doubt, a provision for higher.education 
by the state is gaining fayor in the West; 
and the wisdom, therefore, of the policy 
is an urgent question. That wisdom mast 
not only be seen by the few, but assented to 
by the many, if this method is to be com. 
pletely successful. 

In sustaining public institutions we have 
no occasion to disparage the services of 
those connected with private colleges. We 
should miss the truth and do injustice to 
eurselves if we did not cheerfully and 
gratefully recognize their distinguished and 
often very self-denying labors. 1f private 
enterprise can furnish and does furnish the 
higher education In a way to meet the 
public wants in quality, quantity, and dis- 
tribution, then the fleld should be given it; 
as individual effort, when sufficient for its 
ends, should always have the precedence of 
governmental action. But if this volunteer 
work seriously fails in efficiency, generality, 
er wisdom of distribution, then the state 
cannot be forbidden to take up so important 
a duty or to thoroughly discharge it. 
Education, measurably complete in all 
its branches, ranging through the en- 
tire field of knowledge, uniting the 
first steps of acquisition to all later 
ones, nourishing the practical by the theo- 
retical, art by science, and consolidating 
truth into a common possession, of which 
sll may, as they choose, partake, is so 
primary # condition of progréss, is to such 
a degree the antecedent of civilization 
that no state needs to apologize for provid- 
ing it, that every state is censurable that 
fails in some way to make sure of an ade- 
quate provision. Social growth, on the one 


side, and social safety, on the other, de- 
mand it, 


West, at least, to do this work, and furnis 


those essential, conditions of permanent 

prosperity we believe, for the following 

reasons: First, education, thereby, be- 

comes more completely systematic, or- 

ganic. The word organic is thought in 

this connection to be a little pretentious 

and misleading, and we grant that it looks 

forward, is more applicable to what we 

hope to have than to what we have, as our 

methods have hitherto been broken up by 

the voluntary element, and our movement 

is, at Lest, incipient and immature. The 

university, the high school, and the district 

schoo] may stand, ought to stand, are 

coming to-stand in an interdependence so 

close and mutual as to be deservedly termed 

organic. A continuous live of institutions 

is established, each fitted ino its discipline 

to those above and below it, and the pupil, 

according to his tastes and opportuni- 

ties, is stimulated and led prosperously 

forward. It is said this is a contrivance 

for the university rather than for the dis- 

trict school, for the upper rather than the 

lower extreme of education. The asser- 

tion is a great mistake. The bigher educa- 

tion can more easily dispense with the 
lower than the lower with the higher. 

The truth is, neither can do its social 
work without the other. Nine-tenths of 
the pupils in the district school may not go 
beyond it, nine-ténths in the high school 
may never enter the universily; both dis- 
trict school and higb school should be 
constructed with the fact full in view, 
should be shaped primarily for those who 
complete their education in them, second- 
arily for those who pass beyond them; but 
these facts do not affect the worth of the 
higher institution to the lower. The dis- 
trict school that is ministering toa high 
school and the high school that is united 
toa university will be very different and 
very superior institutions to those that are 
left to run on in an isolated, independent 
way. The high school is kept true to a 
standard of attainment and to breadth of 
scholarship by: the university, and an 
ambition of progress pervades it by virtue 
of the circulating element that passes 
through it upward. The district school is 
yet more vigorously acted on by the high 
school. In citics and villages its character 
is completely altered and it is resolved 
into primary, intermediate, and grammar 
schools. In the country, where the influ- 
ence is weakened by distance, the district 
school is kept at a_ limited, faithful 
work of its own by the bigh school, its 
best pupils are taken by examination to a 
higher grade, and its entire activity quick- 
ened by comparison and by connection 
with advanced instruction. As a matter 
of fact, detached district schools are, as a 
rule,much inferior to those which grow 
up under and with a vigorous high school. 
Acbief advantage of this dependence is 
found in the number of pupils who are by 
this means led forward and who serve, by 
aconstant influx from below, to unite all 
classes, to carry knowledge downward 
and enthusiasm upward, and to keep the 
community in easy, active circulation. 

If it be said that private colleges have 
precisely the same results, we grant it to a 
degree, but only to @ degree, The high 
schools are not their sources of growth in 
the same measure and way that they are of 
the university; nor, as a matter of fact, 
can they or do they interest themselves in 
them or adapt their own courses of in- 
struction to them in the same direct 
manner. The private college has its re- 
stricted, often its denominational constitu- 
“ency, seeks pupils from all states, and 
exerts an influence that is elective rather 
than universal. This isa question very 
much of facts. The state universities are 
striving to grow into and up with the high 
schools. Our new states sometimes present 
a half dozen private colleges before there 
is in them one well-organized high 
school. These premature colleges throw 
out their own roots in fitting depart- 
ments and in such other private ways of 
instruction as are open to them. 

Knowledge is organic, and good genera) 
education must be also. Those institutions 
are the head of the system which are high- 
est in instruction. The normal school is 
a practical, semi-professional institution, 

elation to a system is commensurate 





That the state itvelf is called on in the 
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Secondly, the public higher education isa 
direct, immediate, and sufficient provision 
for an urgent want. Private colleges 
throughout the West are smali and: poor 
pecuniarily, Their posture is one of per- 
petual and ineffectual supplication. Now, 
plainly, it does not behoove a great state 
to allow a central common interest’ to 
rest on charity. It is unjust to those from 
whom this aid is solicited; it is egregious- 
ly unjust to the state itself. This consid- 
eration alone goes far to settle the question 
between public and private institutions as 
a means of bigher education. It is not 
fitting for Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa to 
beg their means of education from their 
own Citizens or from the citizens of other 
states, Nor have they been successful in 
doing it. These private colleges are noto- 
riously ill-endowed, are struggling with 
grevious difficulties, and are so far unfilted 
for the work which would fall to them if 
the state is to be made the beneficiary of 
private benevolence. The states of the 
West are stepping into wealth and full 
strength in ascore of years, and private gen- 
erosity is neither large enough, wise enougb, 
or quick enough forthe emergency. Higher 
education is not a branch of business. It 
does not directly pay for itself. It is not 
right that its burden should be thrown as 
a charity on a few, rather than as a duty 
upon the many. I[t is unworthy of a great 
state to do this. Moreover, with the ad- 
vance of natural science, the appliances 
of education entail much larger expendi- 
ture than formerly, and these poorly-en- 
dowed colleges are not prepared to meet it. 
We do not object to their doing all they 
are able to do and are inclined todo; we 
do object to a powerful state’s passing over 
a primary labor to a balting, divided, in- 
secure, and charitable agency. 

Thirdly, the state university is a general 
and common possession, in a way in which 


correspondingly broad, universal influence. 


the East the problems of education had 


financially, and politically strong. 


the German. 
their interests and their gains. 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


BY ¥. W. BOURDILLON. 





Bang and brown was the chestnut tree, 
When he went, my lover, away from me. 
But under the branches brown and bare 
He promised again to meet me there. 
Bod aud blossom, sweet chestnut tree, 
And bring my lover again to me. - 


The bloom was white on the chestnut tree 
When he came, my lover, again to me. 

But he came with a curse, for a rival’s guile 
Swore to another [ gave my smile. 

Turn flower to fruit, sweet chestnut tree, 
And toro my lover again to me. 


‘Lhe ripe pods fell from the chestnut tree 

When he came again, but not for me, 

For my false, false rival was at his side 
bride. 


And bury my broken beart and me! 





and said, on her return, that she could no 


the letters, “What are they?” . Answer 





whose rels 
| with its work and defined by it, 


Nalloor / 


the private college cannot be, and exerts a 


No man will feel out of relation to an in- 
stitution which he is taxed to support. In 


been largely settled before the homogeniety 
of sentiment and nationality was broken 
in upon. In the West they are being set- 
tled under discordant influences—socially, 
Noth- 
ing, therefore, which is not common can 
be taken to be common and combine these 
diverse interests. The state university is 
the state uviversily, and nothing else can 
be. The German has the same inheritance 
in it as the American; the Norwegian as 
Their rights are common, 


And the church-bells rang for the worthy 


Shower down thy dead leaves, chestnut tree, 


In some of the aboriginal Hindu lan- 
guages it is the rule to begin no word witha 
vowel sound, but to put before vowels that 
would regularly be initial a y if the vowel be 
palatal anda w before other vowels. When 
the natives get a smattering of English, they 
apply this rule to our language, pronouncing ¢ 
as ye and o as wo,etc. Dr. Caldwell ip his 
“Dravidian Grammar” tells the story of a 
servant-girl who was sent back by some tray- 
élers to find the name of a finger-post at a 
cross-road. The girl knew very little English. 


make out the name, though she could repeat 


“* Yen, yeh, yell, yell, woe, woe, war.’? These 
dreadful sounds represented the name 


Biblical Research, 


Ong of the languages of the Biblical Chit- 
tim, or Cyprus, as. is now known, appears in 
the Cypriote. character. Though this lan- 
guage is’Greck, yet it differs considerably from 
the Greek inscriptions of same date and 
places. The inscriptions in the Cesnola col- 
lection in this city furnish no small. share of 
allthe monuments extant, though their value 
consists rather in their contribution to the 
language than to history. A specimen may 
be instructive; and we, therefore, give a few 
of them, as deciphered and translated by Isaac 
H. Hall, the Cypriote scholar of this country. 
The inscriptions are reversed here and put 
into Italic letters. Numerals denote the num- 
ber of the line on the stone, brackets denote 
characters supplied by conjecture. 

One of the new inscriptions, not yet on ex- 
hibition, on the pediment of a tomb already 
described in our columns, is the following, in 
one line $ ft. Gin. long: e.ko. | ¢.u.a.ke.re.to.ke. 
re.te.se. | ka.me.ne.se.ta.sa, | a. [le? ka.] st.ke.ne, 
to.i. | me.ma.na.me.no.i, |. ¢.u.we.re.ke. si.a.se, | 
ta.sa.pa.i. | ¢.u,po.te. | e.we.reno.| In Greek: 
‘Eyw Evaypeto Kpytyg xa Mvnoraca a[de, 
ka jotyvyrot, Mepvapevot evFepyecvag Tag ¢ 
"EF pevo, Or in English: “I, [son] of Evagretos 
(or, perhaps, I Evagreton), a Cretan, and she 
Mnestasa, in memory of good deeds, those 
indeed [that were] ever well [done ‘to us] of 
Evrenos.’’ The digamma and an old dative 
of the supposed pronoun 70¢ will be observed. 
Another of the new ones, on a rough stone 
pedestal, has the following: (1) a.ri.si.ta. 
(or tof) ko.ro.ne? pa? to.si.ri. (2) u.e:.ka.sa. 
me.no.se. pe.ri.pa.(3)i. to Pto.4. pe.re.se.u,ta.i.u.ne.te, 
(4) ke. wm - Or in Greek: (1) ’Apiorayopwv 
Tla(v)doorpe (2) v evEapuevog reps ma (8) da Ty 
Specevtg & ’vely(4)xe [rvya?]. In English: 
* Aristagoron to Pandosiris having prosperous- 
ly prayed concerning bis son Phreseutas, did 
well lay [this] up as a votive offering. [Good 
luck!]’’—which appears to have been a votive 
statue. Another, between the feet of a broken- 
off statuette, not numbered in the collection, 
reads as foilows: (1) ¢.ko.to.se.| Ka. te. se.ta.se, | to.i.| 
(2) ti.o.4. | ta.pi.te.i.si.o.4, | (83) t.tu.ka.i. | a.ka.- 
ta.t.| In Greek: (1) "Eywro¢ xareorace rw (2) 
Guy ramcdeup (8) Xv) rvxye ayabg, In English: 
“Egotos set [this] up to the god, the 
auspicious, in happy fortune.” Another 
reads : té.mo.ta.ti.pa.to, | t.ma.o.pa.pi.ia.ta. ti,- 
mooie. | In Greek: Tiwwrate ra(v)ro{r) 
tiysaw Tagua ta repwore, In English: “Most 
honored of all, I honor, O Paphia, the 
things that thou wouldst honor.” The 
Greek scholar will see some of the dialectic 
peculiarities of the Cypriote in these last 
two inscriptions. Another reads: (1) ¢i.ia.¢, 
te.mi. | to,4.t¢.0. | (2) t0.a,po.lo.nt. | o.ne.te.ke. | 
(3) u.tu.ka. | In Greek: (1) Auaepe ry Gey (2) 
tw ’Aro(A)Auve 'ovenxe (8) vb tyya, In English ; 
(1) “Diaithemi to the god (2) Apollo laid 
[this] up as @ votive offering. (3) Good luck |” 
Ancther, on & broken fragment, reads: 
(1) o.na.si.o.ro|@ . + (2) OMe. te.Re.to.i.th, 

. « (8) &apolont. . . . In Greek: 
(1)"Ovaciopw &@ . . . (2) dvebmeryh . , , 
(3) rw 'Aro(A)Aow . « . Theendof each line 
is missing. Asthe proper name at the begin- 
ning of the inscription is probably in the geni- 
tive, a probable conjecture to fill out the 
second word is ‘avadnjua, The rendering 
then, putting conjectures in brackets, would 
be the following: (1) Of Onasioros a {yotive 
offering which) (3)helajid sptotheGofd]. . . 
Apollo . . .’? Another is very singular. 
Only the inscription has arrived, communi- 
cated by Gen. Cesnola; the original being in 
the possession of a native in Cyprus. The 
syllables are (1) p0.pa.ke.i(2)u.¢.te.t.wett, Or: 
mo Ba(x)xet terecFeu, Thatis: “For Bacchus 
the Soaker.’’ Here we have ro (-rpo) with the 
dative ; and a new word with the digamma, 
formed from deroc, as if this last word were a 
city, and Bacchus ite inbabitant—“ the moist- 
ure-inbabitivg.” Other well-known epithets 
of Bacchus, of same root and meaning, have 
almost the same form. Other longer ones are 
highly interesting; but these will do as easy 
specimens. 

.--- Ata meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archwology, July 6th, a paper was read by H. 
Fox Talbot ‘“‘Ona Tabletin the British Mu- 
seum relating, apparently, to the Deluge.” 
The main legible portion of the tablet reads as 
follows, the numerals marking the lines: 

(1) One man ranto another. (2) The girl 
ascended to her topmost story. (8) The man 
tan forth from the house of his friend. (4) 
The son fled from the house of his father. (5) 
The doves flew away from their dove-cote. (6) 
The eagle soared up from his eyrie. (7) The 
swallows flew from their nests. 4 The 
cath. tH Head a ea te Sp 
of Evil were esvembiea” a a 
, | Another paper read at the same meeting, by 
William Boscawen, “On an Early Chaldwan 
Inscription of Agu-kak-nini and other kings,” 
showed the names of five new early Chaldwan 
kings and contributed a few scraps to the 
abundant evidence of the b.iief of the Chal- 
Gsaus in a future life. 
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Sine Aris. 


In the assignee’s statement, published last 
weck, of the liabilities and assets of the sus- 
pended firm of Duncan, Sherman & Co. there 
is an account of 40 cents due the Earl of Dun. 
raven. Whether it be the present or the late 
Earl to whom that sum is due we are not in- 
formed; but the late Earl of that title seems 
to have been a traveler and a practical photog- 
rapher, and is, therefore, likely tohave drawn his 
account down pretty close. The London Academy 
says: ‘*The late Lord Dunraven employed the 
later years of his too short life in examining 
and making notes of all the most remarkable 
and characteristic examples of ancient archt- 
tecture in Ireland. He was accompanied by 
8 skillful photographer, and before his death 
had amassed a most valuable series of descrip- 
tive notes and measurements, accompanied in 
every case by admirable negatives of the 
ancient remains he visited. By Lord Dunra- 
ven’s will the completion of this truly national 
work was entrusted to Miss Stokes. The work 
will appear in folio size, illustrated by auto- 
type plates from Lord Dunraven’s negatives, 
together with plans and details of ‘the various 
castles, round towers, and churches. 


..--It is said that the Italians who make a 
living by selling sham antiques of various 
kinds in wood, marble, and paint believe that 
the rich and credulous Anglo-Saxons from 
both sides of the Atlantic, who pay liberally for 
such wares, are sent to them direct by the 
divine agency of the Blessed Virgin. It isno 
wonder that the Italians are such devout 
worshipers of the Virgin Mary. A corre- 
spondent of The Academy says: 

“Literally thousands upon thousands are 
spent upon false pictures, false carvings, false 
bronzes, false china, false objects of art of 
every kind, manufactured by skillful Italians, 
whose services in an honest direction, if 
directed by competent employers, would be 
of infinite benefit to the community.” 


A Tuscan modeler, named Bastiannini, passed 
his whole life in modeling imitations of old 
objects of art, which he succeeded in pass- 
ing off as genuine to the purchasers for the 
Louvre and for other art museums. 


«+. The Atheneum “regrets to learn that 
there is great probability of a new front being 
put to the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey.’’ We should think so. The very idea 
of anything new or novel in connection with 
the “‘dusky splendor’’ of Westminster Abbey 
is utterly destructive of the sentiment of an- 
tiquity which fs all there is about the yenerable 
Abbey to entitle it to reverence or spectal re- 
gard. A new grave is the only new thing that 
should be tolerated there. The existing front 
of Westminster is, however, new in comparison 
with the rest of the building, it being only a 
century and a half old and altogether des- 
titute of architectural beauty. The designer 
of the new facade is said to be Sir G. Scott, 
who has gained a reputation as a restorer of 
cathedrals. 


...-Le Japonisme is a new term among 
French artists, invented by M. Ph. Burty, to 
designate a new departure in art, which is 
unlike and yet near akin to pre-Raphaeliteiem. 
The name is sufficiently explanatory of the ob- 
ject to which it {s applied, which is the imita- 
tion of Japanese methods in art; and it appears 
that a society has been established in Paris, of 
which M. Leon de Rosny is president, to pro- 
mote the study of Japanese art and literature, 
The influence of Japanese models is very 
easily traceable in most of the productions of 
contemporary French painters already. 


..eeThe Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
be reopened to the public on the lst of Sep. 
tember, and Mondays and Thursdays, as here- 
tofore, the admission will be free. Some in- 
teresting additions have been made to the 
collections. A marble sarcophagus, found in 
the Necropolis of Golgos, and a number of 
bas-reliefs, also recently received from Cyprus, 
from General Di Cesnola, are worthy of men- 
tion. There will also be exhibited a statue of 
Latona, by the late sculptor, Rhinehart. 


...e-The Cruikshank Committee recently 
formed in London, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing from the artist, George Cruikshank, a col- 
lection of bis drawings, to be placed in the 
British Museum, have sold the drawings to a 
Mr. Fuller, who designs placing them on exhi- 
bition in Manchester. The sum paid the artist 
was £5,000. So the great Museum bas lost an 
opportunity for securing @ collection of draw- 
ings which would have been among the most 
valuable of its art treasures. 


....Mr, William Page, the great portrait 
painter, has an interesting article in the cur- 
rent number of Seribner’s Monthly descriptive 
of the **death-mask of Shakespeare,” which 
served as his model for the portrait of the 
dramatist lately painted and modeled by him, 
apd of which it has been truly said that, 
whether it looks as Shakespeare did or not, it 
looks like a man who might have written 
“King Lear’ or the “Sonnets.” 








THERE will be a considerable number of 
“old etagers” in the next Congress among 
the members of the ‘‘ popular branch,” but 
not quite 80 many as there ought to be to 
secure wholesome legislation. The greater 
number of the members will be new to the 
business of law-making, and will hardly get 
“the hang of the house” before their terms 
expire. There are only four members who 
have served in seven Congresses, and only 
four who have served in six Congresses, or 
twelve years. In the former is General Banks, 
who resigned from the thirty-fifth Congress, 
after one month’s service, 8. 8. Cox, W. 8. 
Holman, and W.D. Kelley. Those who served 
six terms are Fernando Wood, 8. J. Randall, J. 
A. Garfield, J. G. Blaine. Cox, Kelley, and 
Holman served during the war. Cox entered 
one Congress before Holman and two Con- 
gresses before Kelley. Wood, Garfield, and 
Randall entered in the last session of the war 
the thirty-eighth Congress, although Mr. 
Wood had been a member in 1841 of the 
twenty-seventh Congress. Only one member 
antedates him—Mr. William Pitt Lynde, of 
Wisconsin—who entered Congress in 1840. 
General Banks entered in 1852. Kerr, of In- 
diana, entered the next Congress after the 
war, the thirty-ninth, and served eight years. 
Kelley, therefore, is father of the House. Cox 
and Holman each had a hiatus in their service 
of fourteen years, and, therefore, Kelley out- 
ranks them. One of these men will be chosen 
Speaker, and the chances seem now to be in 
favor of Kerr, of Indiana, although Fernando 
Wood is making s bold push for the office. It 
would be a great scandal to the nation anda 
damage to his party if a man of his antecedents 
should be chosen Speaker. _ 


...«The London Spectator says, in a notice of 
Ex-President Johnson's death: ‘It is prob- 
able that bis Western ways, his habit of drink- 
ing, and his loud talk rather blinded bis critics, 
both in England and America, to his great 
natural powers.” His ‘habit of drinking” 
appears to be a fiction. Mr. Hugh McCulloch, 
who knew him intimately and was in daily in- 
tercourse with him while he was in the Pres- 
idency, says, in a letter to The Tribune, that 
the reports of President Johnson’s inebriety 
were “apdacious calumnies.’’ But then Mr. 
MecOalloch says that he frequently saw him 
“ under an excitement which a stranger might 
have regarded as indicating intoxication.’’ It 
appears that he was afflicted with a nervous 
disease of a most distressing nature, Mr. Mc- 
Culloch says : 


“Although his agony was at times most 
excruciating, it was indicated only by a slight 
contraction of the facial muscles. I said to 
him one day, upon observing this peculiar 
muscular contraction: ‘Mr. President, yee 
are not well.’ ‘No,’ replied he. ‘No, Mr. 
Secretary. I could not suffer more if an 
animal were gnawing at my vitals.’ And yet he 
continued at bis work as if in perfect health. 
He was of the same material that martyrs 
were made of, and, had he lived in their days 
and been sentenced to the stake, he would 
have died, as they did, without recanting his 
opinions or giving expression to his agony.” 


And yet it was of this heroic man of whom 
The Spectator flippantly remarks: “ He was one 
of those drinkers who from some failure of 
dignity always get drunk when drunkenness 
is disgraceful as well as bad.”’ 


..-.The Golden Age gives an account ofa 
precocious naturalist in Llewellyn Park, N. J., 
named Curran, who, although but thirteen 
years old, has collected one of the most re- 
markable cabinets of birds’ eggs in the coun- 
try. It consists of over six hundred speci- 
mens, to which he is constantly making addi- 
tions. As this must be a soft kind of Curran- 
cy, we presume that among the rarities in the 
collection there is no specimen of the gold 
eggs laid by the great goose that was killed 
for its eggsecrable stupidity in laying such 
precious commodities. 


....Jt is sald that Mr. A. G. Brown, who has 
been the acting editor of The Hvening Post for 
a year or two, has resigned his position and 
returned to Boston, Mr. Brown was one of 
the Old School Abolitionists. He was 4 rela- 
tive of John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
and became well known during the war as the 
secretary of the “great war governor.’’ Mr. 
Brown’s successor on The Post is said to be one 
of the editorial staff of that excellent paper. 


....Mr. Bidwell, the independent candidate 
for governor of California, owns a farm at 
Chico, where he lives, which is twenty-two 
thousand acres in extent and comprises im- 
mense wheat-fields, orchards, and vineyards. 
A candidate like that may well be called inde- 

dent, and if he governs his own large 
ousehold well he might be safely trusted as 
governor of the state. 


....There has been great mortality among 
the members of the new Congress. Six have 
already died. They are ex-President Johnson, 
of Tennessee ; Buffinton, of Massachusetts ; 
Hersey, of Maine; Allen, of New York ; Head, 
of Tennessee; and La Dow, of Oregon. 





Tue hardened glass of M. de la Bastie, 
which a short time ago attracted so much 
attention, has not proved on further trial to 
be as generally useful as was supposed. It is 
produced by rapid cooling, the finished arti 
cles being beated to the softening point, and 
then immersed in a bath of oil] or other similar 
substance, which, while suddenly cooling 
them, shall not fracture them. Articles like 


table-ware are extremely liable to deformation ~ 


under this treatment, and even flat or window- 
giass becomes irregular and rough upon its 
surface from the bed on which it rests. The 
condition of the glass after treatment is pre- 
cisely like that of a Prince Rupert’s drop, so 
thoroughly investigated a year or so ago by 
De Luynes. The external layers are in 
a state of tension, the internal portions 
being compressed. 80 that, while the 
mass of the drop is very hard and will 
sustain a pretty smart blow with the ham- 
mer, & small scratch upon its surface, the frac- 
ture of the point ofthe tail, or even the re- 
moval of the external layers by hydrofluoric 
acid, will cause the drop to fly into a thousand 
fragments. The glass of de la Bastie behaves 
inasimilar manner. It may be depolished, 
for example, with the sand-blast, with safety ; 
bat on attempting to drill it through with this 
agent or to cut aletter uponit to any depth 
it at once flies into fragments. It is said, how- 
ever, that it will stand heat with great facility. 
Asimilar process has been almost simultaneous- 
ly discovered by M. A. Bauer, who plunges his 
softened glass into melted paraffine, at the tem- 
perature of 200° C. In this way the glass is 
cooled suddenly to a certain point and then 
very slowly. After this treatment it can no 
longer be cut with a diamond and its density 
is considerably increased. 


.».-A series of experiments made in En- 
gland a few months ago go to show that dyna- 
mite may be exploded solely by influence, 
without direct contact. Two charges of dyna- 
mite, completely isolated from each other and 
placed some distance apart, were found to be 
mutually sensitive, the explosion of the one in- 
variably causing that of the other. The precise 
effects obtained varied according to the condi- 
tions under which the experiments were made. 
Thus the results differed according as the two 
charges were contained in boxes, or both ex- 
posed in the free air, or both plunged beneath 
the surface of water. Analogous experiments 
to these have been made with nitro-glycerine 
and others with gun-cotton. The effects were 
similar to those made with dynamite, all these 
substances being extremely powerful. Since 
dynamite is only a fine powder, such as pre- 
cipitated silica or infusorial earth, soaked with 
nitro-glycerine, it is evident that for an equal 
weight it must be far less effective. Moreover, 
in France a movement is on foot toward en- 
couraging the use of gun-cotton in mining 
operations, the gases from the explosion being 
far less deleterious. Experiments at the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel have conclusively shown that 
the products of the explosion of pure nitro- 
glycerine are entirely harmless. 


.... We learn that ground has been broken 
for along-contemplated addition to the Litch- 
field Observatory of Hamilton College, under 
the superintendence of its noted director, Dr. 
C. H. F. Peters. The detail and plan of the 
new portions are not yet made public; but it 
it understood that they include two additional 
domes—one for the excellent telescope donated 
by Mr. Edwin C. Litchfield, in 1869, and or- 
dered expressly for the observation of the 
solar eclipse by the Hamilton College expedi- 
tion, at Des Moines, Iowa, in that year. The 
eye-pieces of this instrument are so arranged 
as to be used with the large telescope, in case 
of need. The other dome is to be used for a 
comet-seeker and sundry other purposes. All 
the modern improvements will be added. Itis 
to be hoped that Dr. Peters will be able to train 
an assistant to aid in preparing his voluminous 
records of observation for publication; as he 
must have material for a very valuable set of 
volumes of annals of the Litchfield Obsery- 
atory. It should not be forgotten that Dr. 
Peters has a mass of daily solar-spot observa- 
tions and was the first to bring to light the 
apparent or real variation of the solar diam- 
eter—a point not yet thoroughly elaborated, 
though several astronomers have the matter in 
hand. 


....A question has been started whether the 
arsenic in Paris green, used to destroy the 
Colorado Beetle, can be absorbed and become 
part of the potato, and in this way people be 
injured by eating potatoes. Usually such 
questions originate with the people; but this 
one seems to have sprung from the National 
Academy of Sciences. It séems strange toa 
phytologist that such a question should be 
asked, as all analyses of plant ‘structure show 
a remarkable uniformity-ih the elements of 





which each species is composed. No mat- 
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Personalities. Science, ter how large or how small may be the quan- 


tity of any one element, each species takes 
up just so much as it needs to perfect its” 
peculiar structure and no more, And it takes 
up only these. At least, this is the presump- 
tion, from all we know. To settle the matter 
by actual experiment, however, Mr. McMur. 
trie, chemist to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, made recently a number of trials. He 
found, what we should suppose from our pre- 
vious knowledge, that not a trace of the 
arseniate could be found in the plant’s struc- 
ture, notwithstanding the application of the 
most delicate tests. In large quantities it was 
found injurious to vegetation, and so are 
many manures which are in no way poisons, 


-»..There are innumerable questions con- 
nected with plant-life which are not yet settled, 
One which has for a long time been under dis- 
cussion was the subject of a paper recently 
before the Linnwan Society of Paris by M. de 
Lassenau—whether water is absorbed by the 
leaves of plants. To us this seems, in the 
absence of actual experiment, to be capable of a 
negative answer when the plant is in favorable 
conditions for getting all it needs from the 
earth or by its roots. All M. de Lassenau 
shows is that the common Moneywort, when 
the earth in the pot was so dry that the 
leaves withered, had the leaves freshen when 
they were dipped in water. It is, we believe, 
granted that the human body will absorb 
liquid when life is nearly exhausted by thirst 
or under some other abnormal conditions; but 
as a general rule its office is to exhale, and we 
suppose this is the law with plants also. As 
a general thing it is believed they do not, 
When under peculiar conditions they may. 


....[t frequently happens that the ink witb 
which old writings were written, either upor 
paper or parchment, has faded and rendered 
the characters entirely undecipherable. It is 
well, therefore, to know that such writings 
may easily be rendered legible by moistening 
the paper with water and then passing over the 
lines in writing a brush which has been dipped 
in a solution of ammonium sulphydrate. The 
writing will immediately appear quite dark 
in color, and this colorin the case of parch- 
ment it will preserve. Records which were 
treated in this way in the Germanic Museum 
in Nuremberg ten years ago are still in the 
same condition as immediately after the appli- 
cation of the process, On paper, however, 
the color gradually fades again; but it may be 
restored et pleasure by the application of the 
Eo The explanation Of the action 
of this substance is very simple. The iron 
which enters into the composition of the ink 
is transformed by the sulphydrate into the 
black sulphide. 


....At a recent meeting of the London 
Psychological Society (June 9th) Mr. Serjeant 
Cox read a paper on ‘‘ The Duality of the 
Mind,” He said that the fact of the duplicity 
of the brain, first asserted by Galt and after- 
ward by Dr. A. Wigan snd Sir Henry Holland, 
was now confirmed by Brown-Séquard, all of 
whom deduced from this brain structure that 
the mental faculties are duplex—that we have, 
in fact, two minds. This explained a multi- 
tude of mental phenomena otherwise inex- 
plicable, especially Dr. Carpenter’s ‘* Uncon- 
scious Cerebration,” and, if true, was of in- 
calculable importance to psychology. Many 


instances were narrated of the total destruc- 
tion of one hemisphere of the brain, attended 
by only partial loss of mental power. An an- 
imated discussion followed, by Sir J. H. Max- 
well, Rev. W. Moses, Major Owen, Mr. G. 
Harris, Mr. Coffin, and others; but not so 
much was said about this important matter as 
Brown-Séquard has recently stated. 


....An interesting discovery has been an- 
nounced by Marion, in a communication to the 
French Academy, of the occurrence of blood 
globules in a flat worm inhabiting: the sea, 
which are elliptical and flattened, resembling 
those of human blood. Their largest diameter 
is 0.01 millimeters. When a portion of the 
body of the worm is pressed, these co les 
accumulate in certain parts of the circulating 
system and form a mass of an intense red 
color. The movements of the globules can 
be followed by viewing the animal as a trans- 
parent object, 


--seAt appears, according to Popular Science 
Review, from.a report supplied to the French 


Academy, t e most efficacious remedy for 
- vines ‘attacked with the phylloxera are alka- 
line sulphocarbonates, that of soda being the 
most effective, -It is applied in solution, and 


destroys the. insects without injuriog the 
vines. Not delng, as yet, an article of com- 
merce, it has to be specially prepared. It 
is expected to be an economical application 
when it comes into general use and a large 
demand is created. 


eee. What American agriculturists suffer 
from the ‘Canada’ Thistle (Cnicus arvensis) is 
well known. Rooting and seeding in immense 


profusion, it necessitates a battle of no mean 
roportions in order to keep itdown. The 
sland of Mauritius has another composite 
plant which troubles the cultivator in just 


such@ manner. The creeping stolons and pro- 
sugar- a 
the Tridaz prow Toes pies 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 

Ws have before us. the Gist annual re- 
port of the Baptist Missionary Union. It 
gives s full account of the home as well as of 
the forelgn work of the association, In view 
of the great blessing which has rested on the 
mission-fields of the Union, and especially 
Burmeh, the home-work of stirring up a mis- 
sionary interest and of raising increased funds 
bas become as important as the labors of the 
missionaries abroad. Many Baptist churches 
have as yet no intelligent appreciation of the 
foreign missionary cause, The result is an 
annnal deficit in the mission treasury; and, 
while a large English society deplores the lack 
of men whom it has funds to send forth, the 
Union must regret its inability to commission 
young ministers and stadents who have of- 
fered themselves for the service. Five mar- 
ried missionaries, two unmarried missionaries, 
and six missionary women have been sent out 
during the year. Two Karens, who have been 
educated in this country, have réturned to 
Jabor in their native land. In the promotion 
of a home interest publications have a very 
important part. The Union publishes two 
periodicals. The Missionary Magazine and The 
Macedonian and Helping Hand. The first named 
is the oldest Baptist periodical in the country, 
the first number having been issued in 1803, 
and we are glad to notice that itis paying 
its way. The home field of the Union is 
divided into 7collection districts, with 9 agents. 
The expenses of this arrangement amount 
to about 12 per cent. of the receipts ; but when 
it is considered’ that an intelligent interest 
must be awakened before much spontaneous 


giving can‘ be expected the outlay is not too 


large. New England is the Society’s strong- 
hold in the matter of contributions, being the 
field most carefully cultivated during the 
longest time. The question of'the district 
secretaryships was earnestly debated at the 
annual meeting, but no ‘definite conclusion 
was arrived at. The two women’s societies, 
the Eastern and the Western, continue their 
work, little affected by hard times. The for 
mer contributed $23,912, and the latter $9,214. 
The receipts of tlie Union have more than 
doubled during the last twenty-five years. 
The total amount for 1874-5 was $241,970. 
The deficit of the year, with the somewhat 
larger one of the previous year, leaves the 
Union with a debt of $52,956. The average 
contribution per mémber of the Baptist church 
gm the sixteen states from whieh the Union 
draws its chief contributions was 39 cents. 
Turning to the foreign work, we first take up 
Burmah. Half @ century ago Adoniram Jad- 
son wrote to the Baptieés of America: “ But 
if you are not willing to risk the means of 
support on so forlorn @ hope as the promise 
of God, at least, pray for us, and in twenty 
years you shall hear from us again.” Tha 
Christian world has had glad reason to hear 
from Burmah many times since that. forlorn be- 
ginnivg. During the past year two new stations 
have been opened among the Burmaas—one at 
Shwaygyeen and the other at Kemendine, 
Both places seem to have been formerly occu- 
pied, as they are marked upon Grundemann’s 
map. There has been the ordinary progress 
in the Burman mission, which now has 19 con- 
gregations, 6t-native preachers, 1,190 members, 
87 schools, and 1,524 pupils. Of the- mission 
to the Shans no report is made this year.* The 
Karen work at Maulmein, Rangun,8h waygyeen, 
Toungu, Henthada, and Bassein, and their re- 
spective neighborhoods ¢ontinues to grow 
and furnishes the Missionary Union with near- 
ly nine-tenths of its membership in Burmah. 
When we read of the meetings of the associa- 
tions in the various districts and of the. regu- 
larly-performed work of the native pastors and 
preachers we are reminded that there has been 
& progress. here toward a permanent native 
eburch scarcely equaled in any portion of the 
missionery field. Atthe same time, there is an 
evident lack of foreign missionaries, which no 
amount of native zeal at the present stage of 
Karen civilization can make up. {I1I-health 
compels the most earnest laborers to quit 
their posts; ‘and there is no proper re- 
serve force at hand to supply their places, 
either for station or for jungle work. 
For many years a cluster of Karen con- 
gtegations around Tavoy and Mergul have 
been left alone to struggle, with unedu- 
cated forces, against a powerful heathenism. 
At Towhgu thé famine trising from the incur- 
sion of rats intd tie rice-fields has proved a 
serious hindrance. Jungle congregations and 
schools have beew broken up, although few 
if any, Christian Karens have perished from 
hunger. Nothing definite is reported with 


2... ined ,/ . 
pupils in schools. In the ‘Assam mission fresh 





laborers haye taken the place of those whose 
death or America was sorely felt last , 
year. The Assamese proper in: the Brahma- | 
putra Valley, furnish few converts compared 
with the tribes on the bordering hills—the 
‘Garos and Meekirs, for instance ; 4 fine, manly 
race, whose young people afford the mission- 
aries much hope. When Dr, Bronson was 
about to establish a schoolat Buri Mara, among 
the Meekirs, the elderly people objected; 
“for,” said they, “we shall have to stop 
drinking liquor. We shall have to keep the’ 
Sabbath. We shall have to stop making offer” 
ings to the demons of the mountains, and then 
they, will come and kill us.”” Ten of the prin- 
cipal young men, however, took a stand, say- 
ing: ‘Our people may drive us from home or 
do what they please ; but we will have a school 


/and learn to read, and’ascertain what is 


true end false. Our fathers don’t know, 
never haying learned. We will start to mor- 
row and bring the ‘Christian tencher.’’? The 
school was established. It is feared that the 
Naga Christians have mostly fallen away, and 
the ill-feeling of the Nagas against the En- 
glish, manifested in the massacre of.a large 
surveying party, prevents the missionary at 
Sibsagor from visiting them. re are 4 or- 
ganized churches (in Assam), 26 native preach- 
ers, 676 members, and 525 pupils in schools. 
Number of baptisms, 138. In the Telegu Mis- 
sion there has been no such wonderful prog- 
ress a8 in some preceding years. The work of 
educating the people, and especially the 
preachers, and of weeding out unworthy mem- 
bers bas now fully set in, The number of 
baptisms is, however, still .large—179 for. the 
year. There are 4 principal stations—Nellore, 
Ongole, Ramapatam, and Alloor—and a new 
one is about being commenced at Secundera- 
bad, which is a suburb of the Nizam’s, capital 
Hyderabad. The Chinese Mission includes the 
work among the Chinese settlers and Siam, 
and has Bangkok for its center. The last year 
has been the most remarkable in the history 
of this station. All the outstations, as well as 
Bangkok itself, have received large additions 
Two new. churches have been constituted, one 
pastor has been. ordained, two chapels have 
been completed, 140 converts have been bap- 
tized, there is a spirit of inquiry abroad among 
the Siamese people, and all this has been 
wrought in a district, hitherto so nnpromising 
that the services of its single missionary. 
seemed almost to have been wasted, The 
Swatau station, in Chins, is flourishing and 
has numerous outstations. The Ningpo sta- 
tion, with which Zoahying is connected, has 
suffered a severe loss. in the death. of Dr, 
Knowlton. ‘The Chinese Mission has 39 native 
preachers. The number of members js not 
given. In Japan the Baptist , missionaries 
enjoy the patronage of Mr. Mori, the late 
representative of that country. in Wash- 
ington. The recent concessions of the 
Government have enabled the missionaries to 
locate, themselves in the native quarters of 
Yokohama and Tokio. In -the latter city a 
congregation of about 30 has been gathered 
and several have been baptized. In Liberia 
there has been a somewhat revived interest 
anda number of Bassos have been converted; 
The missions of the American Baptist: Upion 
among the heathen haye in all 135 missionari es, 
557 native preachers, 405 churches, and 24,703 
members. A few words will suffice with re- 
gard to the European missions of the Union, 
which‘ayg mostly carried on by ‘natives of the 
respective countries. Iu France government 
opposition has ceased, In Germany the Bap- 
tists are busy with the work of organfzation 
and are laying more stress on their union and 
less on the independence of the separate 
churches than is the case with their brethren 
in América. ‘In Sweden there have been 
marked revivals. As the new church law, 
while acknowledging dissenters, does not per- 
mit them to give feligious instruction to 
minors whose parents are Lutheran, thé Bap- 
tists refuse to'come in ‘tinder its provisions. 
In Spain and Greece not much fs being accom- 
plished. The European missions have 4 fot- 
eign missionaries, 416 native preachers, 336 
churches, and 30,864 members. 
dined 09 

-++-The plan of the English Church Con- 
gress has been transferred to the missionary. 
sphere, A missionargconference was held in 
London, on June 224, composed of Broad 
Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Ritualists. 


. Great interest was shown in the proceedings 


and a number of, representative bishops, 
clergymen, missionaries, and laymen . were 
present. Such subjects as the native ministry, 
the modes of dealing with heathen religions, 
‘and the work of women on mission ground 
were treated with a freedom of discussion 
which can scarcely have place at the ordinary 
anniversaries of the great societies. © This 
conference is’ an additional evidence of the 


growing interest which Englishmen ire taking 
in missions, following the lead of Str Bartle 
1 4 : Be ¥ . ia&t bk 
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\ Biterature, 


The premat mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wilt be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice, 


os 


JACKSON'S PHILOSOPHY OF NAT- 
* URAL THEOLOGY.* 


(SzconD NOTICE.) 


"Mr. Jaoxson next proceeds to investi- 
gate the nature and validity of the beliefs 
of reason, among which is included our 
primary belief in Theism. The tendencies 
ofthe human mind result in certain concrete 
beliefs... The inductive principle or law of 
uniformity is not accounted for by the laws 
of association, but is.a primary belief, at 
first prerational and afterward limited 
and established. by reason, and not at all 
shared by the lowercreation. These belong 
exclusively to man’s instinctive beliefs, im- 
pulses, and ideas, which possess @ glory of 
their own, raise him firstabove the brutes, 
next above bimself, as he now exists. In 
regard to mathematical truth, the constitu- 
tion of our nature obliges us to accept its 
‘ axioms, and by consequence each successive 
step io. its impregnable demonstrations. 
We have here the confirmation, in the high- 
‘est possible degree of, the truth-telling 
‘power’ of our own human nature, and 
whatsoever our mental constitution clearly 
/ compels us to accept, that same we ought 
to hold true and maintain unswervingly. 
Apply this, now, to the beliefs of reason in 
the attestation of speculative and practical 
truth. “Our human consciousness must in 
beth cases give our data, We have to ask 
and obtain its answers; but in the two 
different spheres of knowledge we must 
frame our interrogatories differently, and 
expect assurances differing, not in 
degree of certainty, but in kind, in 

Yalue to human action, and in the mode 
of their deliverance. We inquire into 
speculative truth by analyzing it, until we 

arrive at undemonstrable axioms, which 

assert their Own validity. We assure our- 
selves that practical principles are true, by 
following them in their synthetic growth.” 

Though speculative reason does not demon- 
strably prove, it renders conceivable by us 
those highest of all ideas which our practi- 
cal reason. shows to be necessarily and un- 
questionably certain for every one of us. 
The paramount fact in human beliefs, con- 
fessed alike by Hamilton and Mill, is the 
universal persuasion in men of their own 
existence as beings distinct from but re- 
lated to an external world around them. 
How do we rise from this to the fact-be- 
lief in the supernatural as distinguished 
from the natural? It is by introducing the 
element of will. Thenatural is bound by 
antecedent and consequent; the supernat- 
ural allows the originating power of will. 
For example, productive nature transforms 
all things, but originates nothing; on the 
contrary, when human nature wills to 
commit a wrong it really originates the 
crime. Thus, in the common course of 
Nature, mankind has learned to maintain as 
a truth of reasoo that the supernatural 
power is a,will—that is,a personality. In 
other words, man becomes,.a Theist. ‘‘ The 
growth of thought from the bare idea of 
the supernatural to a belief in a pure and 
sublime Theism, and the sufficient account 
it renders of the world, ourselves, and our 
destinies, must be looked on as matters of 
fact in the work-day history of mankind. 
Practical hamat reason has really traveled 
by this track, and from day to day per. 
ceives new truths to verify the old conclu- 
sion. Every attempt to adapt other theories 
to the working facts becomes, by their 
unfitness for the purpose, indirect evidence 
for Theism. 

The chapter upon production and its 
law is intended to meet the difficulties felt 
by some reasoners respecting the argument 
from design. The argument turns upon 
the analysis of concrete processes carried 
on throughout human life, together with 
their correlations or correspondent factors 
visible in rerum naturd. All these, being 
complex activities, resolve themselves into 
series of simpler activities, which, though 
separable in thought, follow each other in- 
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separably as real working elements of | 
haman or natural productions, or of both. 

In each productive process of mankind we 
perceive a purpose conceived, and the 

power or force which has to be discovered 

and fitted to its human purpose. Here is 

first a simple fact or general law of force, 

and next a correlated fact or specialized 

law of production; but for operative activ- 

ity there must be an efficient cause, put- 

ting in movement the productive law, over 

and above its intelligent apprehension. 

This efficient cause, as seen always in 

human production, is a. will, an act of 
mind, Thus design, as the operation of 
mind, is traced in the law of production in 
Nature, as well as in human consciousness. 
In either case it is the development of will. 

It is as impossible to deny, the existence 
and operation of mind in Nature as it is to 
deny the existence and consciousness of 
mind in ourselves. Each kind of existence 
has its appropriate evidence, and both 
sorts of evidence claim our belief by ap- 

pealiog to the veracity of our human 
consciousness. Thus in outward and in 
human hature alike we rise to the idea of 
@ sovereign reason manifest in universal 
law... 

In treating of causation, already shown 
a8 @ factor in the philosophy.of design, Mr. 
Jackson notes the difference betweem a 
true cause and the invariable antecedent.of) 
an invariable consequent. Antecedent 
enters the chain of natural sequency; cause 
does not. Cause must account for the 
several links of the chain, for the connec- 
tion between them, and for the entire 
chain considered as a whole and unity.in 
Nature. Causation, involved in reaponsi- 
bility and constituting one of its necessary 
factors, is, like mind, as confessed by Mr 
Mill, a truth which we must accept, ‘fn- 
explicable, but unquestionably real. We 
know that willis a cause; and we do not 
actually know of any other cause in the 
wide universe. There can be no cause 
to stand before the series of conse> 
quences, except a being, will, - person- 
ality. There must exist some. sufficient 
account of the universe. Physical science 
pronounces it unknowable by physical 
investigation; and if the account does not 
lie in the pbysical series it must stand 
prior tothe whole. It admits of no ante- 
cedent and the sum of all existence ia its 
consequent. Therefore, the sufficient ac- 
count is a.First Being, Will, and Personali- 
ty. This is an inevitable fact, if the ques- 
tion is argued upon the ground of other 
facts practically known. We fiod in our- 
selves. the power, through spontaneous 
choice, to change the order of Nature. . If 
we, with our limited power and under- 
standing, can thus interrupt many series of 
events in our world, what shall we say of 
the Volitional Cause of the whole universe? 
Concerning a personality which was befdre 
the chain of phenominal antecedent and 
consequent began, and which actually willed 
the whole as a whole and arranged the end 
from the beginning, we must confeds that 
this primary Will, this incomprehensible 
Person is the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the eud, and besides him there 
isno other. Thus we trace the chain of 
natural sequence up to a Personal First 
Cause, ' 

The final chapter shows that the univers. 
ally-enforced maxim of responsibility unites 
in itself two factors—the true power of 
causation, as just explained, and the moral 
distinction of right and wrong. This dis- 
tinction is unchangeable, and there is no 
truth of our whole manhood more striking 
or more evident than the independent 
vitality of our moral consciousness We 
find that there is an intimate connection 
between morality and causation, and the 
moral law has its ultimate existence in a 
Supreme Personality. Thus the moral con. 
sciousness of right and wrong leads up to 
Theism. 

We have now found that the many sep- 
arate lines of thought and investigation 


converge to one conclusion—the belief im 


Theism—and that the basis of every argu. 
ment rests upon the ineradicable beliefs of 
‘the human mind. Mr. Jackson thus builds 
up the philosophical groundwork of nats 
ural theology; and, while the literary ex. 
ecution of his argument might be vastly 
improved, the logical arrangement of his 
‘Work is admirable, and both his method ef 
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argument and the results he has reached 
are of the first importance. He leads 
the mind and heart up to “the border 
country where natural theology melts 


into spiritual religion and where the true‘ 


offspring of God learn the lineaments of 
their Father's divine love.” He promises 
to explore this border country in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1875, which we shall 
probably have in hand before the end of 
the year; and if he brings as much orig- 
inality in his method and honest under- 
standing of and sympathy with the whole 
range of modern thought and philosophical 
investigation as he has shown in the pres- 
ent volume to his later contribution to this 
almost neglected branch of theology he 
will deserve the thanks of all students of 
philosophy and religion. No thoughtful 
inquirer into the foundations of religious 
belief can afford to overlook what he has 
already done. 


Rm a 


++».Mr, Anthony Trollope’s new book, The 
Way we Live Now (Harper & Brothers), is along 
novel, even for an author who seldom writes 
brief stories, though he produces many. Its 
title is a very attractive one and describes 
with sufficient accuracy the purpose of the 
book. For Mr. Trollope, although he knows 
how to tell a good story and construct a dex- 
terous plot, is yet, like Charles Reade, some- 
thing of a moralist. As a social satirist, in- 
deed, he surpasses Mr. Reade. The novel 
aims to mirror the current English life of the 
day in a manner which shall be recognized as 
accurate, and yet sball at once show that Lon- 
don is not yet the capital of a millennial coun- 
try. Most readers, probably, will finish the 
novel without tedium and with an impression 
that things are not so bad as some novelists 
would have us believe. But, meanwhile, they 
will be interested and amused. Mr. Trolope 
is so good a writer that he occasionally aggra- 
vates one by seeming narrowly to miss a 
higher place than he has yet attained, and the 
present story will hardly enhance his reputa- 
tion. The accompanying illustrations we 
should be sorry to believe a fair example of the 
way we draw now. 


.-Norway ie @ country not very well 
known, and all the accessible books about it 
could be crowded into a modest corner of a 
small shelf. In choosing A Summer in Norway 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co.) for the subject of a 
book, therefore, the Hon. John Dean Caton, 
formerly Chief-Justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, did wisely. Judge Caton’s book, how- 
ever, was really an afterthought. He wrote it 
after his return from Norway, and did not go 
to that country for the purpose of writing it, 
In its composition, too, he was annoyed by the 
loss of the notes he made while on his Journey. 
The volume contains much information, told 
tn a readable and agreeable manner. Extracts 
from the book could readily be made which 
would be far better reading then the average 
of newspaper correspondence; and its chap- 
ters are given additional value by the fact that 
they present facts concerning the industrial 
and historical as well as the social side of 
Norway. Judge Caton’s publishers have given 
nim handsome type and tinted paper and the 
frontispiece is a steel portrait of the author. 


...I¢ has been known for some time that 
Mr. William Swinton was engaged in the prep- 
aration of a text-book on geography which 
would aim to surpass in several particulars 
previous works of a similar sort. The book 
bas now been published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. Mr. Swinton has endeavored to 
avoid undue attention to political geography 
on the one hand and physical on the other, 
and to produce a treatise which should accord 
to both divisions of the subject a proper 
amount of space. Attention will also be at- 
tracted to the increased space he gives to 
the oral method of Instruction and to the 
amount of information presented under the 
departments of lndustry and commerce. Each 
state in the United States is allotted a portion 
of space for more elaborate description than fs 
needed by the pupil who lives in another state 
—an arrangement by which the student may 
be made specially acquainted with the princi- 
pal characteristics of his own commonwealth. 
The illustrations on wood are designed, for the 
greater part, by S. Zytinge, Jr.,G. G. White, 
A. R. Waud, and Thomas Moran, and are moét- 
ly engraved by A. V. 8. Anthony and John 
Karst. The maps—a still more important 
feature—are admirably designed by Jacob 
Wells, who has submitted the work of engray- 
ing them to traiaed workmen in this eity and 
abroad. An elementary work, designed as an 
introduction to this volume, will shortly ap- 
pear. 


.... The Twin Heroes (Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society) is a religious novel by the 
Rev. Frederic 4 Reed. It is intended to im- 


part, through the medium of s tale, knowl- 
edge of the church history of the times of 
Queen Elizabeth, and more especially of the 
tribulations and noble sufferings of the Sepa- 
ratists, Its literary merits are not high aad 
ite style recalls rather’ unpleasantly the man- 
nerisms of a school of historical novelists 
whose books ove looks to-find in peper covers, 


gregational Publishing Socfety. “What bo!” 
“Hal bal” “Unhand him, roffians!” and 
similar phrases one needs not long to seek ; 
and churisand villains and rapiers and masked 
scoundrels, too, regale the reader’s mind with 
considerable frequency. Writing from an 
extreme Puritan standpoint, furthermore, Mr, 
Reed does not, it seems to us, always do 
entire justice to the Church of England. The 
volume will find plenty of enthusiastic read- 
ers in the Sunday-schools to whose libraries it 
is added. 


-..- The Revised Statutes of the United States, 
completed and ordered by Congress, at the 
last session, to be printed, contain all the laws 
of the General Government in force at the 
completion of the revision. The whole is 
compressed into a bulky volume, numbering 
1,437 pages. A single copy weighs eight and 
one-half pounds. Measuring outside of the 
binding, it is twelve inches long, eight anda 
half inches wide, and three and one-quarter 
inches thick. The printed pagé méasures 
eight and one-quarter inches by four and a 
half, not including the side-notes. It is sold 
by the Secretary of State for the cost of print- 
ing and binding, whichis §3,71 per copy at 
Washington, with the addition of postage 
charge when sent by mail to the purcliaser. 
For its size it is the cheapest law-book in the 
country. No lawyer’s library and hardly any 
gepntleman’s library ought to be considered 
complete without it. It is the product of 
about nine years’ labor in the process of prep- 
aration and embodies in one volume the 
laws that were previously scattered through 
seventeen volumes. 


.... Songs of the Year, and other Poems (Robert 
Clarke & Co.) is a volume by a poet who writes 
under the pseudonym of “Chariton,” and of 
whom we do not remember to have heard be- 
fore. There is much trash between its covers, 
and had the author waited ten or twenty years 
he would doubtless have stricken out two- 
thirds of the book’s contents, and have re- 
manded the rest, very likely, to the seclusion 
of his desk. But after reading page’ after 
page of poor verse the reader fs rewarded by 
coming across some really good poem. Hereis | 
one: 

“T said to my love: ‘In the future days; 
& hundred years from now, 


What will it matter that we have grieved 
And our hearts aré breaking now?’ 
“I looked in his eyes, that were filled with pain, 
And on his troubled brow: 
*Oh! what will it matter, my love,’ I cried, 
‘4 hundred years from now ?’ , 
~ "when cn Save son penertet an8 fei, 208 yp 
Are sleeping, I and thou, 
Will it vex the earth, ina hundred years, 
That wé are troubled nbw ? 


“*T care not,’ he cried, ‘ for the moving earth, 
The future’s threatening brow, 
So I spend but a day with thee, my love, 
In the blessed sunshine now!’ 
‘~* And what care I that others share 
The pang we suffer now; 
Give me the present, and come what will 
A hundred years from now!” 
This dramatic poem vividly illustrates the in- 
tensity of that affection which, without being 
ephemeral, yet is wrapped up in the present. 
Another poem satirizes with vigor the ideas of 
those who call love a thing of a day: 
“T cried, in the heat of my passionate youth,* 
‘ Alove that is true cannot die !’ 
And marveled to see on the lips of my love 
A smile that was lost in a sigh. 
* Ah! could I foresee, love, that I too one day 
Should smile at the faith of my youth, 
That the bloom of my life would so wither and fade 
That I too should hold it a truth 


“ That this passionate incense and worship of love 
Is only the instinct that draws 
The youth to the maid and the bird to its mate— 
The impulse of natural laws; 


“ A thing that-nust die, if you give it but time 
For the pulse of the senses to calm, 
Not a spirit that dwells in this temple of flesh, 
As holy as prayer or psalm (’* 


The author of poetry as good as this ought to 
learn how to revise and reject. Had Songe of 
the Year been a smaller book it would have 
been a better one. 


.-.-Nelson & Phillips have published a new 
edition of Dr. George H.Whitney’s Hand- Book 
of Bible Geography. The arrangement of the 
work, which is comprised in a single 12mo 
volume, is alphabetical ; and the various sub- 
jects are described with reference to their 
location, history, and present condition, . Dr. 
Whitney has relied in the preparation of his 
compendium upona large number of recog- 
nized authorities, standard and recent, andhis 

“tnformation has also been derived; ‘in’ part, 
‘from the statements of travelers whiose ac- 





rather than, between the boards of the Con-” 





counts have not been elsewhere published. 
The maps are of: 
good quality ; the illustrations are more num- 
erous then beautiful. 


-++-4n English Woman’s Work among Work- 
ingmen (John A. Williams, New Britain, Conn.) 
is a book which we can commend as being both 
interesting and profitablereading, The author, 
Miss Ellice Hopkins, has become known to our 
readers as the author of sweet and meritorious 
poetry. In the present volume she presents, 
in melodious prose, a brief account of her 
active Christian work in England, laid aside 
for ten years io consequence of feeble health, 
An introduction by Elihu Burritt is prefixed 
to the interesting narrative. 

ne 


NOTES. 


Macmillan &Co., who are seldom idle, an- 
nounce “ Political and Military Episodes in the 
First of the Reign of George III,” edited from 
the papers of Gen. John Burgoyne, by Edward 
Fonblanque ; “The Age of Pericles,” a history 
of the arts and politics of Greece from the 
Persian to the Peloponnesian War, by W. Wat- 
kyss Lloyd; a work on the “ Zodlogy and 
Geology of Persia,” by several authors ; and 
Dr. W. D. Killen’s *‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
of [reland.”” W. ¥. Draper has in press 4 
“Commentary on the Psalms,” by Dr. James 
G. Murphy. «The Battle of Gettysburg,” 
alarge book, by Samuel P. Bates, LL.D., will 
be published by T. H. Davis & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. E. F. Burr has written anew 
book, this time with an English title—“ Toward 
the Strait Gate.*’ It willbe published by Lock. 
wood, Brooks & Co. Thesame publishers will 
issue @ “ Manual of Ancient History,” by John 
Lord, LL.D. ; and a new edition of Mrs. Lan- 
der’s “ Fairy Bells and what they Tolled Us.”’ 
Editions of Lysias seem to be in fashion. 
Prof. W. A. Stevens, of Denison University, 
Ohio, is to publish one, through 8. C. Griggs & 
Co., of Chicago. The same publishers an- 
nounce “ Words: their Significance, Use, and 
Abuse,”” by William Mathews, LL.D.; and 
“The Antigone of Sophocles,’’ edited by Prof. 
Elisha Jones. **Queen Mary,” owing to 
4 competition between William F. Gill & Co. 
and James R. Osgood & Co., the poet’s regular 
publishers, is now to be had fm cloth for 
seventy-five cents (two editions) and fiftyeents, 
and in paper for twenty-five cts.——E. J. Hale& 
Son have in press ‘‘ The Lacy Diamonds;”’ by 
the aathor of “ Harwood" ; and “ Was Shea 
Boy,” a collection of Hoosier stories, by James 
Maurice Thompson. Mr. Thompson will also 
bring outa volume of poems through James 
R. Osgood & Co. Harper & Brothers an- 
nounce “ The American Revolution, as seen by 
Horace Walpole,” edited by Mrs. C. H.’ Mo- 
han. Mr. T. L. De Vinne, of Francis Hart 
& Co., New York, has written a book on ** The 
Invention of Printing.” D. Appleton & 
Co. will issue, September Ist, a “First Book 
of Zodlogy,” by Prof. Edward 8. Morse, and 
a new edition of Youmans’s “ Classe-Book of 
Chemistry.” In the fall they will issue an 
“Titastrated School History of the World,” 
by John D. Quackenbos, A. M., and “The 
First Book of Physiology,” by W. J. You- 
mans, M. D. 


‘* The Harvard Book,” reviewed in a recent 
number of this journal, may be seen at E. id 
Datton & Co.’s, 713 Broadway. 


Bayard Taylor, in a recent lettes to TA 
Tribune, describes a visit to Richard H.. Dana, 
Senior, The venerable poet is in good health, 
““When,’’ says Mr. Taylor, “I first read his 
poem of ‘ The Buccaneer,’ as a boy of seven- 
teen, he was already past middle. life; when, 
in 1848, I heard his course of lectures on old 
English literature, in New York, and was 
thereby led to the study of the ballads, the 
dramatists, and Wordsworth, he was called an 
old man ; yet here he sat before me, his long 
white locks streaming in the wind, his eye un- 
dimmed, his voice unbroken, his intellect evi- 
dently as clear, calm, and sound as ever. It 
seemed almost incredible. Dana.was born be- 
fore Byron, Shelley, and Keats; he was old 
enough to have remembered Mozart, Burns, 
and Cowper, had he met them; he was 
eighteen when Schiller died; he was the first 
matured man -who recognized: the genius of 
the boy Williem Cullen Bryant. Born in 
1787, he will be 88 in November, and may rea- 
sonably hope to seé many succeeding birth- 
days. Age has only given to him its repose 
and dignity, not its lines of ruin; and I trast 
some artist may be found to perpetuate for us 
his noble and venerable head.”’ 


The Rev. Jobn M. Leavitt, editor and pro- 
prietor of The International Keview, has been 
elected president of Lehigh University, at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. TheSeptember number of the 
Review contains articles on Charles Tennyson 
Turner, the poet’s brother, by A. J. Symington - 

_“The American Constitution in 1787 and 1866,” 
by Henry Reed ; “‘The Influence of Steam and 
. Electricity,” by F. B. Thurber, a well-known 
merchant of this city; ee Art Education | 
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in the United a,” by E; 6; Drone; “ An 
Ancient Arabic Prize Poem,”” by Prof. E. H. 
Palmer, of Cambridge Untversity (author of 
“The Desert of the Exodus’’); and Salmon 
Portland Chase, by E. 8. Hamlin. 


The Atlantic Monthly tor September contains 
a competent review of the second volume of 


rejoining hands with common sense. 

work, it says, Mr. Lewes must stand or fall, as 
far as his fame is concerned; and it thinks that 
his fame ought not tosuffer, although his ereed 


“ will refute many of the objections made by 
‘ critics to the first volame ; and will, we doubt 
not, be a most important ferment in the philo- 
sophic thought of the imaiediate future.” 


readable and valuable department, but with 
all the conclusions expressed in its literary 
criticisms nobody, of course, will feel obliged 
to. agree, Thus in the September number 
Swinburne’s ‘‘Bothwell’’ is somewhat too 
severely criticised, it seems to us. ‘That 


lamentable development of an art tone pur- 
tured by influences at work in the England of 
to-day; the result of which tone is that certain 
moods, experiences, and essential qualities of 
life or art are looked upon as separate from 
their necessary relations, That love, for in 
stance, isa life; that melody isa thing of the 
inmost mind and soul; that, the former is not a 
function to be analyzed and made mere artistic 
use of; that the latter is something that comes 
not with much critical palaver, much jingling. 
of rhyme and rhythm, but solely and singly 
from a melodious thought, a heart full of, 
music and singing—these matters cannot be un-. 
known to any poet, but they seem to have been 
strangely forgotten by certain living English 
bards, and notably by theauthor of ‘Bothwell.’ ”’ 
Mr. Swinburne knows what art is, of course, 
but he is also not ignorant of the fact 
tbat art is to conceal art; and his. wonderfal 
lyrical genius is surely something more fran 
“much jingling of rhyme and rhythm.” If 
Swinburne is not a natural singer, we know not 
who is among English poets, contempora rg eng’ Med 
dead, The other point mentioned es toe C) 
Old Cabinet,” that modern poetry 

much of phases and moods perp t-te 
are very ready to admit. 

It is expected that Wordeworth’s prose 
works will be published in September.. They 
will be comprised in three volumes, snd will 
be edited ty the Rev. Mr. Grosart, known as 
an early English student. Among the euntents 
of the ‘volume will be “The Convention of 
Ciotra”’ and “ A Guide to the Lakes of Weat- 
moreland and Cumberland.” 


Mr. Browning basa long new poem nearly 
finished; Max Muller will shortly bring, out 
a volume of essays ‘On the Science of Lan- 
guage”; and Mrs. Oliphant has written a 


book entitled ‘‘ The Makers of Florence.” ‘The 
English journals contain little of other im- 
portant literary information. 


Corssen’s very valuable work ‘‘On the Lan- 
guage of the K.ruscans” » will. be completed 
shortly by the publication of the second 
volume, which was nearly all in type at 4 
time of the author’s death. ‘His “ 
italischen Sprachkunde” will also appear at Bo no 
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Latest Binatone Works. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
Sishoney, taee ape Been edit of The OMeags Bidited b og hey Bree J. 
tributors, Kecloual tatent the untry af- 
fords. eee or eae aa per annum ; sample copy, 10 


The -Teachers’ Hand-Book. 
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re becomIps ’ 

mes Algebra an S ieeanoentahie eeltinw the, will 

complete the course by acce the ele- 
mentary and the advanced series. Price, 400. 


Pooler'’s Test-Speller. 


HE best collection of “hard words” yet made. 
@ more uncommon ones are fully defined 


snd the ° whole are a mr con- 
, I stitutes and ‘ Spel Sch ” and is i: 
’ Ins 

= n ling 


wed by enced 
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CHURCH HISTORY STORIES. 


By EMMA LESLIE. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Each.....; devced scccdoes 
GLAUCIA, A 8tory of Athens in — 
Century. 





$1 50. 
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QUADRATUS, A Tale of the World inthe 
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AYESHA, A Tale of the Times. of Mo- 
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vine) FOUR BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED... ..., 


cuyor's NEW INTERMEDIATE CEOCRAPHY. 98 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
To be used in the place of the present Intermediate, when preferred. 


FELTER’S NEW INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 260 Pages. Price, 80c. 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. -' 


400 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Teachers who have long been waiting for this book will find it to be the most’ attractive as it 14 the latest 


and best work of its kind extant. Blegant! 


GRADED | 


Geogra phy. 
Font Jtpnior Grades - Common 


quyor's ELEMENTARY CGEOC- 


APHY. Price, 75 cents. 
quyors NEW or OLD INTER- 
MEDIA GEOGRAPHY. Price, $1.50. 
MANUAL OF METHODS. 
Teachers. 


—— 


_ For Senior Crades--High Schools. 
curors CRAs. SCHOOL CEOC- 
APHY,. Price, $2. 


c ‘u YoT’s PHYSICAL CGEOCRA- 
‘PHY. Price, $2.25. 


Reading. 
SDEL Don's NEW New FIRST READER. 


SHSLD OR: 8 NEW SECOND 
190 Pages. Price, 50 cents. 


‘SHELDON's NEW THIRD READER. 


224 Pages. Price, 75 cents: 
‘SHELDON’S NEW FOURTH READ- 
~ ER. 3% Pages. Price; $1.25. 
SHELDON’S NEW FIFTH READER. 
400. Pages. Price, $1.50. 
SHELDON? NEW MANUAL OF 
READ ING, For Teachers. 


For 





Messrs. Thom 
GLEs, care Geongs z. teawwns & Co., & a West Fourth 
THOMAS 
MADISON GN BABCOCK. 608 Chestnut pos 


y Illustrateds 
TENNEY’S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 


+ ea Allustrated, i2mo, $2.50. 


SERIES. 


SHELDON’S NEW PHONIC PRIM- 

“ER. & Pages. Price, 20 cents 

SHELDON’S NEW laa 
CHARTs. 10 rtt: 


ithmetic. 
FELTER’S PRIMARY. ARITHM E- 
TIC. With or without Ans. Price, 35 cents. 
FELTER’S BE or OLD INTERME- 
DIATE ARIT IC. With or without 
Ans. Price, 80 cents. 
FELTER’'S NEW PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. With or without Ans. Price, 
$1.00. . 


» Philosophy and Chemistry. 
COOLEY’S ELEMENTARY PHI- 
LOSOPHY, Price, $1.00. 

Oe ae NATURAL PHILOSO- 


$1.50. 
COOLeY's ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY, Price, $ 


COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. Price, $1.25. 
GOOLEY’S EASY EXPERIMENTS 
IN PHILOSOPHY AND —r-p-9erg 
TRY.. Price, i5eents. — 
Writing and nd Drawing. 
Willlams & Southeriand’s Patent 
Copy Books. 
Vere Foster’s System of Drawing. 


fatural History. 
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Tenney’s Natural History Series. 
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SCRIBNER’S - MONTHLY, 
September Number now Ready. 


This number contains sixty-five engravings; the 
continuation of Dr. Holland’s story; # Critical)Paper 
by Stedman; paper op the Shakespeare Death-Mask, 
by Wm. Page; besides numerous Sketches, Essays: 
Poems, and Reviews. 


CONTENTS. 
Chicago Illustrated. By J. W. SHEA- 


eT the es 


ea OF some of its | 


most p,hiinory is we green” tata engravings, tllus- 
=— its budldings, parks, and most prominent fea- 
ures 


A ‘ eart. (Poem. _ By MARY L. 
girtes.'” ‘ 


ThE Neto terious Egand: By JULES: 


The Cross of Cadmon. By Cc. A. DE 
oRAY.. 


bd | ; 


A Stady of Shakespeare’s Portraits. 
Ilus. y By WILLIAM = ASE. went on th a 
Zap the Benin oye of its eran a 


Mr, Page's photogr ie of the mask, 


A Farmer’s Vacation. | Guernse) and 
Sark. By GEORGE FE. WARING, JR. 
has over engravings and gives a) 
iid game a ato ond Seng ot 
Omniscionce. ( Poem.) By ALICE WIL. | 


The e Story of Sevenoaks. (Continaed.) 
en 7. ° is serial i 
2 area shart, tego 


Edgar. Allan Poe. 


from the ibn root 
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After Reading @ Moritart Salutamus.” 
(Poem.) By CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 

The Cold Snip. By EDWARD BEL- 
LAMY. 


Alma Mater’s Roll. (Poem.): By ED- 
WARD EVERETT HALE. 
Tilda. AStory. By KATE B. FOOTE. 


a ae was Saved, 
Thine Byes.” (Poem. a 
3 Cotton's New Series of Geographics. 


66 
iy. 8. LATHROP’ 


Price #4 a Years 35 cents a Number. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS ram 105 


Ist. 
PROF, EDWABD OLNEY’S 
-. ARITHMETICS, 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 
1st. The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic, 

150 pages. Price 35 cents. 
2d. The Elements of Arithmetic, 

With 308 pages, Price 8 cents. Containing all that 
is pF gan embraced in our Practical Arithmeties. 

aré on 4n entirely new and original plan 
ar tag: coplously fllustrated. 

The two books are quite sufficient for a common- 
school course. 

The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s Algebras, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus has led the 
educational Public to expect something unusually 
attractive in his new series of Arithmetics, and in 
this they Will not be disappointed. 

There 4 scarcely @ College or Normal School.in the 
United States that ts not using some of Prof. Olney’s 
mathematheal books. 

Their success has been marvelous. 

A sample set, for examination, will be sent to any 
teacher on receipt of 50 cents, which will just about 
pay the postage. 

F 24... 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 
at book for 
vt ined ape ane ever published, One vol. 
3a 


hones J. Lossing’s New Outline Hise 
He tory of the United States. 


r Graded and Private Schools. The mos 
plously Tustrated School History. ‘eyer published. 


4h. 

Shaw’s Néw History of English and 
American Literature. 
‘Prepared for School-room. use by Proy. TRUMAN 
pf fia Female College. In large, 


Shaw’s Specimens of American ‘Lit- 
erature and Literary Reader, 


baa p N. iow itary J Bice ¥2 on 


~ © Hooker's Kew” ‘Enysolny 
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A'Treatise on Plain # and Spherical Trig- 
' ‘onometry, 

wal oh Prov. C.F. 8. BELLOWS, of Michigan State Nor- 

Tyth. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Publishers bég to invite the attention of 
Teachers and Educationists to the following new 
and d@mportant Educational Works which they 
hawerecently published : 









Swinton’s:-Geographical Course. 


Author of Word-Book Series, Outlines of History, 
Language Lessons, eto, 


In the preparation of these works the author has 
not been content with making merely 9 skillful com- 
pilation.. He has, in fact, remodeled the subject of 
Geography in accordance with the most advanced 
methods now pursued in our leading cities, and has 
introduced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these books must mark a NEW 
BRA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING 

The Course is seposio’ in two books—namely : 


Clase. ae for 


COMPLETE COUPE JN. SPgGRAT aN; 
justrial, an 
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book for Intermediate inte and Grammar Grades. 
Ph emcee cat d4to. $2. 
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. 7 
| Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
EDITED BY D. W; FISH, M, A, 

In this course the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and 
applications to business purposes, is thoroughly and 
practically treated in twe compréhensive and well- 
graded books. The ‘series is substantially bound in 
cloth and the two Arithmetics are profusely illustrated 
with appropriate and beautiful desighs. We claim to 
offer in this series the ¢heapest, the best, and the hand- 
somest Shorter Course in Mathematics now before 
the public, 
wipe neem In ARITHMETIC, 168 pages. 


‘Prio 


éamPLé?e ALGEBRA. 462 pages, Price $2. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 24 pages. 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. 
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White's Progressive Art Studies. 


Mr;.WHITB has solved thé problemef-a rational 
aystem of Drawing adapted to our comnion educa- 
tional wants, whereby more real progress may be at- 
tained in less than half tle time required by other 
systems and at far tess cost. Tho system’ is issued in 
the form of Cards—the only proper way of presenting 
the copies to the eye of the student—neatly encased 
in envelopes, containing 12 each, with sn sccompany- 
ing Manual of Instructions and sheets of blank draw- 
fing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprése a 
thoroughly Coffiprétiénstve and Scientifically Graded 
System of Drawing:in the various branches of Art, 
including Industrial, Orhamérital, Landecape, Antmal, 
and Figure Drawing, etc. 


NOW READY, 


ENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
paged in 43 ae. neatl onions = envel- 
d ot eompah Nac renee of Instfue chou tee : 
an ni 
Shon set. The sets are designated as follows: 


of THE FIRST BOOK, 
RITHMETIO, for examin. 
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+7 wi hall be pleased to send sam wate of the Bie- 
mantarn Series for sanmination with a vtew on to introduc 
tion on receipt of @1.25. ‘ie Sin Sad 
+,.° Tae EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for be 
sent to Teachers Re Educationists on application. 


Address 


Trison Blakemen, Tayloraco, 


PUBLISHERS, 
188 and 140 Grand St.,,New York. 


A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 
THE ATONEMENT OF 


‘LEAM DUNDAS, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Philadelphia. 

















Superior te all ether collections for the 
encouragement ef CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 

On the receipt of a Postal Card ord will 
send Pastors and Music Committees 8 » pamphlet 
goontaies & statement of the peculiarities of the 
book—its plan, ite pees, ane other merits; also 
a few Specimen Pages, a estimonials ‘from 
Churches and others using tt. 


Prices as low as any, and lower than many. 








PUBLISHED BY 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co, 
NEW VORK and CHICAGO. 

A Gaps OF QUESTIONS ON GE- 

dapted two any modern Atlas. 
Breraony & hs M. r. new and revised 
= yr 
TOWN vee OF DERIVA- 
iv . Carefully revised and adapt- 
ed to fry all ND STI mo. & cents 
B iE RATT ON. s BUSs- 
Rie for Cpumerss) 
ees A hich, en. 1 vul., 8vo, cloth. $2.50 
ALSERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Aster Place, New York. 
6 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ONE. 
BY ROBERT A. CAMPBELL. 
12mo0, cloth, %3 pages. Price $1.50. The d of 
this work is to make a continuous narrative of ali the 
s and events of *the Four Gospels, a most valu- 
able feature being that each subject ts set forth in a 
ge arate section, with a Scripture reference at the 
head. There is a complete index of the sections, 
also an index of all the verses of the New Testame > 
showing their locationin the book. For sale by al 
booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


BRYAN, BRAND & CO.,, 
GOS N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Meo. 


When wanting 
Gxko. E. STEVENS 





any Beoks, write about them to 
Co., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 





~ Warrington’ ~ Menaal. The Guide for all Meet- 
ings. Price 7 ceuts. Les & SHEPARD, Boston. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Bos 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
POR 
Conventions and Singing Ciasses. 


66 se 
THE CHOICE! 
—BY— 

JAS, McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 
Nothing like it ines bm Bassa-d King !”” 
er Teal o n eFikine 1 Brereises oa Examples. 

Part So d Choruses. 


Stirring 
Le! iful fos. 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare pore! 
“Order specimen copies now, as the demand will 
great. 


Frice 87.50 per, des. Single Copy for exam- 
ination, 75 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O10. 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book ‘for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 95 cts, 
Lee & Walker, °**rritedcipnia” 


Philadelphia. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


65 VISITING CARDS, 


% WHITE and SAMPLES, 
the neatest ones you ever saw, sent, postpaki, by 
— m upon receipt of 2 cents and Saheso coms 














them when vid ours. Address 
WwW. C. CAN Kneeland 8t., Boston, Mass. 


() * id =< Bristoe Visiting Cards sent, post- 

2% cents. Send stamp for samples. 
lass, Msbie Damask, Snowflake, etc. We have 80 
styles. Agents Wanted. A. H. FULLER & CO., 
$e Main Sttoet, Brockton, Mass. 


100 VISITING CARDS, 50 CENTS. 
{00 BUSINESS eer 75 CENTS. 








Rep, Dam: Pirie’ oriated. 
Mottled, Marble. A Gelatine tine ards, in tne greatent 
variety o: d tints. Age wanted every 


prcpgrtonately low. 
Circular and Price List to 


WILSON & COMPANY, 
424 Washington st., Beston. 








‘SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


ons and engi the treatment 
hg ag ae eg 


New York. The standard rece! are 
oe hundreds of dollars to any person with « 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, %1 BROADWAY, New York 





See Page 2 of this issue. 


49 VISITING CARDS, 


= ge A ame neatly pri all sent a] 
mp for J of o eines. arble, 
Snowneke ep ist, 


gee 
tenn, dor digereat styles 


Ce a Foe for 10 cts. ents wanted everywhere. 
Good commissions Oeste. Ag Address ey 


F.B. WASH RRS &' & co. 








(Q PRCA LOCOMANTE! FIOruRr ss. SB centes 

200 2 sheets Scra 3 Card 
hromos, 25 cents ; 
¥ Cco., males fon Mass. 


ples of all, W cents 
stamp. I.W. 
Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
E. & i he ANTHONY & on 91 Broap- 





Magic 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropo mos and 
Fram and Views, Graphoscopes, pe 
leth ums and otogra) e \- 
fies, PhoterLenters Bit Slides a B apocsalty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic a Awarded First 


FUN, AND. MYSTERY srs 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








Bk “We 


largest ‘and most eon 1st comp ete inthe the county: 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S ORGANS. 









—— : “ 
These remarkable ‘tnstrements excel all f 
their class for names 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE, 
THOROUGH CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE AND FINISH, 
AND THEIR 
GREAT VARIETY OF MUSICAL 
EFFECTS. 


THE PIANO STOP 


is an invention of great importance, supplying to th 
me an element of life ‘and nd brillianey. . “ 
U Dealers, and Teachers should acquaint 
with merits and prices. Address 
GEO. bakes & & tshington Ly 
; 190 State 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warereoms, 18 East 14th St., 
| Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Mustrated Circular aad Price-List, 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


Fie eS See See 
ER 'ONE THOUSAND Organiste and and ‘Must. 


Segara Years. Seema 


OLMES ORGAN OO., Quincy, Ii. 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFF ae 
READ! MARK 1! tnformation, 
pm me Eg ee ae 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


’D 








GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon thetr excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
URABILITY 


over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 

No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw 8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


near 4 CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 

are the most beautiful in style 

and perfectin tone ever made. 
The "CONCERT 0 STOP 

h best ever 








YOICING with areas "yane of tone; 
or PARLOR or CHURCH 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
ave great power @ fine singing 

modern improvements, and are pan ey St rie 
ANOS 3 MADE. These ng and Pianos ar 
warranted for six years. PRICES EX TREME- 
LY LOW /or cash or part cash end balance in 
en payments. Geant ene instruments 


great 
antil paid for as Canon AG 
TED al 


ucements to the trade. A lib- 
eral discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches,Schools, 
pee I py ee a7 Bn TA rs: ervey 
Broadway, ‘lewtak.” ¢. ©. Bex S567. 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds 


PRICE $180. 
Send for Circular to $ 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th streer, New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grano, Square, & Upright Pianos. 














STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; Lendon, 1862. 
Every Piane Warranted fer Five Years. 
Dlustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & €0., 


Guugcn AND wo Gyre. 0 el, Oncans, 


feign ot ee Firat wen 


Tr Bok d. Kd 


the only GOLD MEDAL 
MONEY FOR Seeete | Ee 








AGENTS WANTED. . 








! Ne canvassed Hi 
Something new ‘ever folly’s 
of merit, ——~ in_every = Salis at sont and 
ee M t to any address on of 

cts. We also have 100 faret-cines Hower. 
by Ys retail from 10 to 7 

‘EW ENGLAND NOVELEY MFG iad 








Sin aekn ewemaera eee ia 











| LOOK gametes Your Name Elegantly Print- 

om 12 ag IsITING 
which ig Re held towards 
@ scene 

‘othingtike them ever before offered in America. ind: 
ane hone en Nova rr Pairztixe Co., Sahieed. Men. 4 
MAN i ae Seam for r Iilustrated Cate 
alogue. Besten Boston, Masa. 
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CENTENNIAL PRINTING OFFICE NO. |, 
Comprisin Press, two fonts cf ie, 
Cases and a Drawer, Ink, 
Roller, Chase, Le ad bey > sepramerie for 
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PRINTING OFFICE N 
Comprising Press, nine 
Cabinet of nine Cases and a Dra 
Roller, Composing Stick, Chase oer 
and Furniture, FIFT TEEN 

Send orders to. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 

63 Murray St., New York, 

73 Cornhiti, Boston. 


EVERY LIVE AGENT ====: 


ARABISTAN 


Or, THE LAND OF “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

















sv AND LABORS 0) 


ase NESTONE 


eo ndventar 






































$350 Ante races is sample 
free. Address J, BRONSON, Detroit, Mick, 
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Pub. Boys 
Westminster, 
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aid 
sent post pa: 


for ten cents. 


aT of 
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gold mini 
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4 it 
sists of Dui 
en, lever. A 
touch of the finger 





E. B. FOOTE, M. D. 


120 Lexington Avenue, 
Cor. E. 28th St, NEW YORK, 


AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN, 
‘TREATS ALL FORMS OF 


CHRONIC DISEASE 
AND RECEIVES 
Letters from all parts of the Civilized World. 


BY HIS ORIGINAL WAY OF 


CONDUCTING A MEDICAL PRACTICE 
HE 18 TREATING 
Numerous Patients in Europe, 
the West Indies, the Dominion 
of Canada, and in every 
State of the Union. 

ADVICE GIVEN IN THE OFFICE OR 

BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE. 





No mercurial medicines or deleterious drugs used. 
Has during the bayer pond ne 
nearly or quite All facts 
ch case are pee recorded, whether th ve - 
person, or observ: j 
ysicians. The 


en. 
All — - O Snance ove ~ requi eyes to as 

exten ist 01 in estions, w be e 

nished by mail thee or at the Office. A complete sye- 

tem of registering poovents mistake. or conf 

Case books never Consulted except by ae physicians 


of the establishment. For ‘or free consul: send for 
—_ of AA szty-page Ba 
ty “page pamphlet of evidences of success sent 
ae Dr. E. B. 


FOOTE, 
Box 788, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Dr. Foore is the author of “MEDICAL ComMoN 
SENSE,” & ook that reached a circulation of over 
250,000 copies ; also of S PLAIN | Home TALK,” more 
recently published, which has sold tothe extent of 
70.000 co} es; also of “SCIENCE IN STORY,” which is 
now being published in series. 


CONTENTS TABLES 
of all exce 


popular Home 

pea aay RE “a ray r Send for 
” is u 
contents tables and ste yoursely. amner 
answers a ye re of questions Which Indies 
y a! as) 

oa. the | ine ng works Uae ie "Al 

regoing wor! Story” can 
only be had of ee or of the Publishers. “ PLAIN 
HOME TA ublished in both the English and 
German laa? Once more, 

ACE@TS WANTED. 


ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
ANT Hable 
ATER Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W. 


latest and most valuable work, enti- 
tled “DR. CHASE’S FAMILY PHYSICIAN. FAR- 
RI KEP AND SECOND EIPT 














BOOK.” gi -~ in plai Ca 
ving, in plain e. 

toms. and Treatment 4 Diseases of Porson ann 

aod Cattle; Jnarnett in Training Horses, 

a etc.. sees with a very 4 mber 
o of t at to ple 

Is needed in to | a Shon So IVE - 

TORY GIVEN. Agents more 

Pres’ fample Copies. sent on rocet 


For so “address CHASE PUL PUBLIGn. 


WORK wt HAT PA Ys. 


attndromoncet nea, eae cali So 
} ment 0 EW mabead pet clay St ot Calgues 


and 179 West 4th St., Cinclanati Ol 

cAGETS.5¢ CHANG G__ CHANG Dp, with 

cneaser oo, 3 5 ots. w eauiifat Oil Dil Chr a sates, bri, new 

Sank re Eew® For 
G AND CHROM CO. | tary adden 


1 ,000 AGENTS WANTED 


Bend a — to IRA H.S§ <MIT" 
¢ ars 
to W. B. GAYLORD, MT 


GENTS eS WANTED to convass to 72 styles # 
NLEY 5a $40 Washinaton o.. Boston, = ifese 


Agents Wanted f 
cers In’ BUSIN New Book. 











Topeka, Kansas 





vistin 





riling. ve ey for Seles. P. ¥. 
SS Co Si 518 Arch &t., hiladelphia, 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
$250 Business ye and fret 








FoR LADIE® ONLY -—One dozen Patent Silv: 
ingpenmnien’ article, A's} mp Gree 
Address KEND re ier iget 





MARK TWAIN'S ier. Book, tn Press 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING Company. eit 


AW 
$17 % Wulp, Cawte NORRANC to Gy fe Pardeatar 
REE PO VICKERY &CO., 
ounaeaeee. i — WALKER Dayoan = 


EDUCATION. 











'| Lawrence Scientific 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. - 


3th and Octo 

For information address 
JAMES W. HARRIS, Secretary. 
The Sage College for Lady Students. 
boon snested and yo 


at 
nection with Cornell niversty. on on condi! 
omen receive Te re, an ose 





It Eile Baling i heute » sogm. Nahted by 
Gyrabastum, Botanical Garden, and Ornamen 
students have the 


of all the 
courses of | instruction given in the Un University and to 
uring the year in the adjacent 





CHICACO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 

The fo building is entirely new, has ev 
od i is handsom furnish 
Tad ay Sac Wait btu et wa 
water 1 uced by pipes throughout the house. 
The location commands a view of Lakes Calumet and 
Michigan, —_ Chicago, the trains on six different 

in the distance the great city of Chi- 
oa ihe ity consists of eleven professors and 
six Jady teachers. The next session o Mth. 
ant Gureaiars errig aie my } er, or 
Building, ours from 10 A.M. to 12 M. 


THE ee EDUCATORS ! 
to Educate 


If ennan fees De 
Institu 





estern cone Young A 
(a Laney Fan tons" Ladies) & and The Illinois Con- 
usical e). Un- 
servatory of c the zone College). 
w.D. SAnDE, 
JACKSONVILLE, 





MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Ill., Near mare 
The fall session of this een: commence 
Sopseusher ith. Parties wish: bad me 
at TE aeeterey cap orate the nie for 18% by 
8. 8. NORTON, Proprietor, 
No. 12 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


Toe Sagan nel erga 
MS § isl jaca 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 


Languages, Music. Painting od Orew A othe nb Dest 
schoo! in Eastern Wow York. . New na Address R. A. JACOBS, 
Pawling, 


NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
AND ART SCBROOL,. 
Naperville, Dl. First-class advantages in Business 
and Art Studies at low rates. For Circulars address 
J. GEORGE CROSS, A.M., Principal. 


FERRY BALL, LAKE FOREST, ILL: 
A Collegiate Institution for Young Ladies. Beauti- 
ful for situation; thoroughly equipped. 
EDWARD P. WESTON. 


Ws cay S, BEPTSETELD FOR Joune 


Music, Grounds of unriv- 
to be ex- 

















MAP 
has 


and Mev sl 


ACLERGYMAN or other person of 
spectable position, living in the country 





for a cousideret ion, to adopt xr gives 
jucation years sound 
and mentall will please addsess 
vm GUARDIAN,” office of this paper. 





ADV T hag SCHOO 
No D vi = mission. No pote 
assisted yin ease “ea os opens 
Sept. 13. Apply to Jo LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa.“ 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEM RY. 
hy ay Rada a rg Rauencés. Ad- 7" 
Goshen, Orange Co., . 


MUSLWED f ROWE rd ie FB 
pT radics, OF we 
at pen. ang bade, rat Woodstock. SCHOOL FOR 


Conn., will com- 
Oct 6th. Circulars furnished. 


pep iipres i (Vt) Homes AND DAY 


Languages and Mu ae Fourth year opens 
ber Address LOUIS POLLENS. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


7 


BOSTON 


University School’ of Medi cine. 


&@ OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 
Fall Term commences 
— Matriculation, $5. urse, i? 


Three 
Years’ ‘Toket $160. other r Schools, 
Graduation, $30. For further information cacens, 0 


J. H, WOODBURY, Registrar, 
No. 165 Boyiston St., Boston, 





OSHKOSH SUSINESS COLLEGE, 
located at Pe meee wie, 


th 
any yy I I. Correspond- 
a og oo aS 
on lish Branches. AS | branches — by 
‘orma- 


rate rates. r further 
tion aadress We Ww. DAGGETT, Principal. 
Ls | School for Yc 8 
Misses J. 8. LouRIs & me tenes, Nowburcke NY 


stoa Bf, Bow EY Tye fort orty-elahuh Yar bern Rost 


wi 
For particulars sen ator 








NGS & LADD. 


CPougntee BULL, SEMINARY for Young Lads ae 
of Stud omprehendiv nd ad. 





ype sy ctio ro ve, Hlusioand db h. 
in taoi neve: ran 
For Circulars ©.C. Wetsell, Princ and Prov’, 





All pg Coiidres or School 


Pitoe eh ches oy * imeriean Edu. 
eteng Monto! 
Dente 260 de NY 


CHESTHOUT ET SEMINARY, 
Bipal ELP 
Toe Twenty-stzth Laps Ms Hoe ba sedine and per 


Bonney Pad Aine Dillons 3 1615 se roularu app to Mis Pa. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Chester ni 
Session a open We Wetncuisr, Re Oh. Locstion 
evated healthful ; ro ure oF | pulldines 
d and f Brudies ex- 
tensive. ‘Thorough tention - 
ical as! neering, the ‘ 
overs’ — t of the morals and Tr S For 


HANOVER COLLEDE IND. 


The next second Wednesday of 
Pgh IG Cig Fh 
Boarding as low as elsewhere. - 
For information or Catalogues apply to 


BEV.G.C. HECKMAN, D.D., President. 
INGHAM UNITY FOR YOUNG 
Le Rey. Genesee © Peuntr. N.Y. 


new aad al gent. cane bauaings fe est 


i 
ite 
gait Pencteeceneer abilit; Te 


rou th a act Oth year opens 


mi Board and Tuigan por year, $230. send 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 























A first-class institution for ladies and tlemen. 
Four courses of study. Next term will Pegin Aug. 
Sist. Send for s 

. D. SMITH, A. M,, Principal. 
NORTH eecbe BUSINESS, AND SCHOOL 


on tho NP "ats Ron nes Philad Bh of North Wales, 
tt] ready 
access to nial Grounds.” Bul : 





thoroug nin an the ‘the Sev artments. Pre re 
rela iris tees os sc flashing Wal Tem 


Sevtemiy RUNNERS Radel Pa. 





Craaaanen, aeateny. hb Anni ivereary: 


ps the bo 
Respectful, sein taneetenant a the h — . 
Oro} f 
tion secured. neHomelixe 10. L - Pup profitable to a 
poate. teed. 


gurran' 
id ese hoosi 
f= = ssateat t dor Catalggue’ oes y 1 Pape 
PENNINGTON SEMINARY MM 
COLLEG iy htful a ‘ tS wt = 
educational advantages and home os 


extras except in Ornamental Departmen 
mer Sept. 6th. For catalogues 
a DitiKé AM, Poonlogton, 83 








Feet, ey Ady COLLEGIATE INSTI. 
T or Ladi Gentlemen. year for 


194 per 
board, with commen ogi. To sieechors for college, 
pa hae or for life, in teac . Six = 
iu 

sectarian. 50k i KING, DD. Fors Bane a, ¥. 
TEMPLE OnerE. ree ae SARATOGA 
<> be opened ye ny desiri 

ue studies in the Solid foi ‘ie ig eee 
Branches. Send for Siege, 
CHARLES ‘D, A. M., Principal. 


, BErte MILITARY pect 


CoNnN.—Established 31 years in present 
ocality, . Thioroughiy 8 HOME SCHO®@L. For BOARDING 


SCHOO nis valed. Re-opens 
boi Sitea beeen mm Wittasle sree BETTS, Principals. 


JH R 
EONS EXorA Raia ian BOK role 
Fut. © For of elrculars adress 














‘Moon. Esq. Hon. W. Her, Rice. 
MARYS B. THOMAS AND SISTER® Board- 
jp Downi am, C Ches' eokas | ‘0., English, 
Latin French, German, Drawing, Music. For Circu- 
terms, apvly tothe Principals. 
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HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BU SINESs COLLEGE. 


ence. Personal attention 
Sept. 8th. THEO. A FREY 4M Pee” 


UNION COLLEGE OF LAW ot the two Uni- 
emcee 9 Bee’y, nm. 








FLUSHING (W. Y.) INSTITUTE. 
a A. P. NO 
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len Nigh as Nt 
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$0, Milton-on- Hudson, am Y. 
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SYpnderbe eae: ORE COLLEGE. for both adaress 


Bovis Mani tratinere, 
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School and College. 


AT a meeting of the New York State Teach 
ers’ Association, held at Fredonia, a short time 
anes. the following resolution was offered: 

“* Resolved : That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that the Bible should not be removed 
from the public schools of this country ; but 
that any pupil objecting, from conscientious 
seruples, to its reading, should be allowed to 
paseo himself from school during that ex- 











This resolution was tabled by a vote of 66 to 
53. Another resolution was passed to the 
effect that the Association disclaims any in- 
tention of expressing an opinion on the Bible 
question, 


++». Saxony is generally held to come next to 
Prussia in their bigh estimate of national edu- 
cation. The entire kingdom, with a popula- 
tion of 2,500,000, possesses 2,148 public schools, 
with 430,000 scholars and 5,000 teachers. Besides 
these public schools are 124 private ones, with 
8,200 pupils and 711 masters. There are also 
Dinety-one infant schools on the Froebel system, 
and these appear to be increasing in numbers. 
In most elementary sthools one of the modern 
languages is generally taught. However, all 
over Europe there is a real necessity for know- 
ing foreign languages, such as can never exist 
in the United States. The expenses of ele- 
mentary instruction fall upon the munici- 
palities, assisted by the state. 


ws.eThe University Convocation of New 
York, at its recent session at Albany, on. mo- 
tion of Prof Benj. N. Martin, D. D., of the 
University of the City of New York, voted to 
request Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union College, 
to prepare a paper which shall present an 
estimate of the changes and progress which 
have taken place in education in this state 
within the past century, with such suggestions 
as his experience and reflection may prompt 
for its further improvement io the future. 


...It appears, on the authority of The Neu 
England Journal of Education, that South 
America was blessed with a normal schoo!) 
three yéars before her sister continent, the 
first one being opened in the Argentine Repub- 
lic. The first in North America was started 
in Lexington, Massachusetts. Massachusetts, 
however, was the first commonwealta to thor 
oughly establish and provide for @ norma) 
school by law. 


... Rev. Dr. Cummings, the retiring presi- 
dept of Wesleyan University, has filled 
the presidential chair for seventeen years. 
During that time its property has in- 
creased in value from $200,000 to $900,- 
000, three large and fine buildings have been 
erected, and the number of students has so 
greatly increased. that more than half the 
whole number of graduates have been during 
his presidency. 

....A meeting of the Detroit alumni of 
Union College took place at Detroit, Aug. 6th, 
and organized an Association of Aluumi of the 
State of Michigan. The officers elected were: 
Ex-Gov. Blair, pres., Jackson; J. R. Grout, 
vice-pres., Detroit; J. @. Erwin, treas., De- 
troit; H.° A. Harmon, sec., Detroit. The ob- 
ject of the Association is to help their Alma 
Mater and each other and obtain full statistics 
of Michigan alumni. 


.-The Rev. John M. Leavitt, D.D., has 
accepted the presidency of Lehigh University, 
Pennsylvania, together with the pastorate of 
the neighboring Episcopal church. Hon. Asa ° 


Packer has recently given thirty acres of vala- 


able land adjoining the present grounds of 
the University, making the whole about one 
hundred acres. 


.. Three members of the Senior Engineer 
ing Class in Bowdoin College and two from 
the juvior class are engaged in making a plan 
and profile of tle railroad from Brunswick te 
Lewiston, for the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany. The same corpsis also to make. a sur- 
vey for the new cemetery at Bath. 


...-A very great want among text-books is 
some good work on zodlogy. No book of real 
scientific merit appears to be at all prominent 
except that of Agassiz and Gould, aad that is 
far behind the times. Will not some am- 
bitious young professor consider the subject ? 


.eee Tbe Baptists of Penusylvania propose to 
devote their Centennial offerings to the en- 
dowment of Lewisburg University. The win- 
isters in Philadelphia have subscribed $3,000 
toward this purpose. 


...-Professor Theodore Sterling, M. D., bas 
been appointed professor of chemistry in the 
new medical college just organized in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He still retains his position in 
Kenyon College, however. 

.-..New Dental and Homaopsthie sehools 
are to be opened at the University of Michi- 


gan. 
...-At South Kensington, London, « royal 


sehool of Art Needlework has been opened. 
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The Sunday-sehool. 
“LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5TH. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.—Joxny x, 
1—M, 





Darkness is everywhere accepted as the 
emblem of ignorance and sin. Blindness is the 
fittest representation of one who is in ignor- 
ancé andinein. Ourlesson is a fine specimen 
of object teaching upon this state of moral 
darkness and its cure through Christ Jesus. 
We here discover : 

1. Toe Burxp Max. 

2. Tue Micury HELPER. 

8. Tos Perrect Cure. 


1. Toe Buusp Man.—He could not see with 
the natural organs of perception, as unre- 
newed persons cannot see with the spiritnal 
organs of perception. Paul unfolds the facts 
of this inability in I Cor. ii, 14. We°discover 
them in the cases of all those who are unable 
to see their own sinfulness, their own need of 
cerrectness before God, or the beauty of Him 
who comes to save us by the sacrifice of him- 
self. Paul declares: ‘‘ If our Gospel be hid, it 
is hid to them that are lost.” A lost con- 
dition and a spiritual blindness are linked 
together. Here is just cause for alarm 
in every one who has inability to see these 
things. A clear perception is not. essential. 
Defective vision is not blindness. He who 
saw “‘men as trees walking ’’ saw defectively ; 
but he saw. This moral inability is not a mere 
acquirement; but we, like him in the lesson, 
areso from birth. Childhood’s sensibility is 
favorable to religious approaches; but child- 
hood’s appreciation of the way of salvation 
depends on the work of the Spirit. They are 
‘*by nature the children of wrath, even as 
others.” 

2. Taz Micnty Heirer.—* Jesus passed 
by,” and as he;did so “ saw’’ this man. The 
most depressed of mortals is not too low to 
have the tenderest sympathies of Jesus, And 
Jesus looks upon us as one who plans and 
purposes to help us. His looking on this man 
is not unlikely the cause of the disciple’s in- 
quiry as to why he was blind. Jesus burns 
with benevolent desire, however; and, waiv- 
ing the question, he reveals his own helpful- 
ness. So perfect is thie that earth’s ills may 
be regarded as prepared especially to manifest 
the loving works of God, which works Jesus 
came to do. To do these he was zealous. ‘He 
sald: ‘‘I must work the works of him that 
sent me while itis day.’’ He was competent 
to cure and he was ready. He proceeded, 
therefore, with this blind man; but he pro- 
ceeded as he had with no other. Yet the same 
blessed end was reached and sight was re- 
stored. By methods chosen: by himself Jesus 
bestows sight upon the blind. 

8. Toe Perract Curs.—‘‘ He went, . . . 
and washed, and came seeing.’’ What a world 
of beauty was opened before him.then. He 
may have dreamed of it before; but what it 
really was he knew not at all, having been 
born blind. Sight was recently bestowed by a 
skillful operation upon a little lad who had 
never known vision. While undergoing the 
after treatment ina dark room he was impa- 
tient to learn what vision was, At last he 
was led out into a shaded room, and, gazing 
about upon the new wonders, he shouted, 
clapped his hands, and cried: “Oh! I ‘do 

see! Idosee!” Blessed fact is this, that the 
blind may see; that “God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness,’’ may shine 
**in our hearts,” as triumphantly declared by 
Paul in II Cor. iv,6. Has acure been wrought 
in our pupils? Do they see Jesus and his 
claims ? If they do see, has perfect vision 
come? In the coming glory we shall see 
“face to face.’’ Even here, then, let us seek 
ea similar perfection. 

eR 


...-Advising against the appropriation of 
school moneys to individual scholars, rather 
than to the general funds of missionary socie- 
ties, one of our most experienced laborers 
writes thus: 


“ The echolar selected may be providentially 
called away from scbool, or the particular 
scholar may not be converted, while many 
others in the school may become Christians, 
In such acaseé your young people would re- 
ceive far more encouragement bya designa- 
tion to the school than to one particular per- 
gon. Every scholar does not turn out a 
gon ; but this system of singling out scholars 
goes upon the hope that ‘our scholar’ will 
make his mark in the world, and there must 
be a sense of disappointment if this is not the 


case. 

‘“‘ Again: the effect upon the native scholar 
of singling him out and requesting him to 
keep up @ correspondence with a Sunday- 
school in distant America is worthy of con- 
sideration, as well as the burden which is 
thrown upon the teacher in superintendence 
of such correspondence.” 


...-In all probability, the Sunday-school- 
session at Chautauqua on Sunday, August 
15th, was the lergest ever gathered. The num- 
bers by actual count were as follows: officers, 





* 





THE INDEPENDENT): 


9; teachers, 04; infant Glaés) 190; intermedi- 
siete 136; senior classes; 2,219; visi 
{total attendance, $,848. In the organ 

zation, Rev. George’ A. Peltz was pastor ; Lew- 
is Miller, Esq., superintendent. Among'those 
present was His Excellency, the President of 
the United States, who. was the guest of the 
Assembly upon that day; Ulysses 8. Gfant, 
dr. ; Gen. O. E, Babcock, private secretary to 
the Prestdent; and Mrs. Van Renssalaer, who 
within six weeks will complete the one-hun- 
dredth year of her age. 


-.»-Upon the prevalent failure to prepare 
earefully upon Sunday-school lessons Rev. P. 
A. Wordell thus wisely comments: 

. “We will do far better work by req 
from every pupil acqnaintance with the, lesson 
before he comes to the class. The negléct to 
do this, which in any public school. would be 
regarded as monstrous, is the most serious de- 
fect in our Sunday-school work. It, arises in 
= from a misconception as to the aim of the 
unday-school, and in part from such indiffer- 
ent preparation on the part of the teacher 
that he has not tlre conscience to be exacting 
with the scholar, Let the teacher prepare 
himself carefully, with the best helps at his 
command, and it will not be difficult to elevate 
the morale of the class to sucha degree that 
ignorance of the lesson sball be felt as a dis- 
grace.”’ 


+»-» With a view togincreasing the interest 
and usefulness of our class exercises, the fol- 
lowing hints upon secular class-work, from 
Prof. B. G: Nofthrop, are worthy of attention: 
In slightly modified forms they will apply ad- 
mirably to every Sunday-school class : 

‘* Let every pupil be held accountable for all 
errors occurring in the class-room, as if they 
were his own, anless he notices and corrects 
them; and let him be encouraged to try when 
confident that he ean give any answer in brief- 
er or better terms than his class-mates have 
done. This method keeps all on the alert 
and develops the habit of attention and of 
criticism.” 

....Upon memorizing Scripture, Dr. Vincent 
thus Indicates how to get it done and what he 
thinks of it: , 


“Not by paying so many blue tickets and 
so many white ones. Study your subject. 
understandingly and then teach it understand- 
ingly, and then memorize the subject and 
Golden Text, in ali say forty or fifty verses 
each quarter. That will do the work under- 
standingly, and I would rather have a child 
commit fifty verses a quarter-in that. way than 
to rattle off ten thousand by the old method.” 


....-The question “ How often would you 
hold a teachers’ meeting?’ was propounded 
ata recent convention, and it received the 
only sénsible answer : ‘‘At least once a week.”’ 
Every lesson needs special and _ careful 
study, therefore, ‘“‘at least once a week” 
teachers should meet. They may multiply 
meetings indefinitely upon all incidental occa- 
sions when two or more teachers come to- 
gether. 


...-The Iowa State Sunday-school Report 
makes reference to ‘‘ the big-boy question” as 
though they found it troublesome, It was 
troublesome while the school was regarded as 
an institution for the children merely; but 
where it is recognized as a Bible-studying 
service, where young and old meet for the 
social study of the Word, there “‘ the big boy’’ 
sits aide by side with his father and his mother, 
and the question settles itself. 


... Superintendents should carefully arrange 
their general exercises, with a View to helping 
the lesson of the day. Their opening hymn 
may take a wide sweep, like the outer circle of 
a whirlpool ; but it should bear each mind and 
heart inward, that both may finally be en- 
gulfed in the great central truth, Closing 
exercises should pour their power into this 
same center. 


...- The two prevalent neglects in our re- 
ligious working at the present time are (1) 
that the older people so seldom attend the 
Sunday-school as pupils and (2) that the 
children so seldom attend the preaching. serv- 
ices, Parental example and influence would 
have a most salutary effect in both these direc- 


tions. 


..e.The Rev. Dr, Hall has well said that the 
constant attempt to justify every work and 
word of the Lord is liable to-breed doubi; 
while a simple declaration of the truth as 
frém God often confirms and strengthens the 
hesitating mind. 


....An association of those who received 
certificates of proficiency at the last year’s 
Assembly et Chautauqua has been organized. 
It is called the Alumni Association, all its 
members having successfully passed the re- 
quired examinations upon work done. 


<sseWhen an English brother asked Mr. 
Moody ‘‘ Ought a superintendent to scold his 
teachers before’ the scholars?’ be, sensibly 
replied: ‘No, nor at any other time. Always 
hold up your teachers before the scholars.” 


LTRS dafller the preparation of a leséon 


is begun the its final readiness 
and the easier PTA iahave heea tg tha ater 
who thul prépared™ ©" Pe Her es 
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Inforinatlon Tor tie Se me Oe pet received. 

papers) 3 

ANDERSON, G. W., D.D. elphie, Pa. 
returned from Europe, Aug. ith. - 

BONHAM, J. C., Decatur, IL, resigns. 4 

CHURCHILL, J. F., ord., Aug. 4th, West La- 
fayette, O. 

CLA J. C, C., 8t. Louis, Mo., goes to 
Une: Alton, Ti a . 

COX, O. E., New Bedford, Mass., closed labors; 

July 25th, - IMAL 

DOWNER, J. R., called to Ridley Park, N. J. 

ELGIN, G. H., ord., Aug. 84, Columbus, Ind. 

FROST, 8. T., N.-Attleboro, goes to So, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

= 8. F., Tunkhannock, Pa., ord. and 

inst, 

GRIFFIN, OC. B., E. Andover, Mass., died, 
Aug. 7th. 

JONES, C. M., Chic Wes. Sem., goes to 

Golden, Col., = ud 

LANE, A. L., Biddeford, Me., appointed . 
New London Institution, sa me 

MASON, H. G., Salem, N. J., goes to Amster- 
dam, N. Y, ; 

REYNOLDS, P., Stony Fork, Pa., goes to Ad- 

dison, N. Y. 

SAMSON, G. W., D.D., called to E-st. ‘ch., 
Washington, D. Cc. 

SPENCER, D., Philadelphia, Pa.) declines call 
to financial secretaryehip Am. Bap. His- 
torical Soe. 

STARKEY, M., Bethalto, IIL, ord., Aug. 1st. 


WHARTON, H. M., Alexandria, Va., ord., 
July 2ist. 


CHRISTIAN. 


BARBEE, W. J., Columbia, goes to Ghent, Ky. 
DUNKESON, T. B., Astoria, Ill, resigns. — 
HOBBS, A. L., Cincinnati, O., goes to Bloom- 
ington, Ill. ; 
WRIGHT., J: H., goes to Atlanta, ll. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, W. W., D.D., Fall River, Mass. de- 
clines professorship of Theology, Hartford 
Theo. Sem. 

BROWNE, J. K., Cambridgeport, goes as mis- 
sionary to Turkey. ° 

BURGESS, M. J., supplies at Dexter, Me. 

BURR, A. W., inst. pastor 2d ch., Oberlin, O, 

BYGRAVES, H., Milton, N. Y., goes to Uni- 
tarian ch. in Hudson. 

CALHOUN, N. M., Litchfield, Ct., supplies 
ch. at Westerly, R. J.,3 mos. no 

CHOATE, W., Beverly, to be ordained pastor 
of Frankliv-st. ch., Manchester, N. H. [| © 

CLANCY, W._P., Yale Theo. Sem., supplies 
cb. Staffordville, Ct., 1 yr. (wrongly given 
before as M. Clancy). — ; 

CRAWFORD, 0.°C., supplies ch., Beédford, 
Mass., 1 yr. 

DEXTER, ——, goes to So. Vallejo, Cal. 

DICKINSON, G. L., Norfolk, Mass., returns 
to Bangor, Me. 

DOUGLASS, E., Woonsocket, R/1., supplies 
ch. Minneapolis, Mion. 

FERGUSON, ——, Millerton, 
at Salisbury, Ct. 

FERRA, L. Z.; Gorham, Me., returned from 
Eurepe. 

GIDMAN, R. H., Morris, Ot., resigns. 

ge C. G., D. D., died, Oberlin, O., Aug. 


N. Y., supplies 


GOODRICH, ——, West Auburn, supplies at 
Warren, Me. 


HAUL, 2. Syracuse, N. ¥., goes to Scattle, 


HEALY, J. W., D.D., Chicago, goes to Iowa 
City, Ia, 

HELMER, C. D., Chicago, Ill., supplies Clin- 
ton-ave. ch. “Brooker, N.Y. vet 

HEWITT, Prog. J. H., Olivet College, Mich., 
supplies Ist cb., Milford, Ct. 

IMBRIE, W., Jersey City, goes as missionary 
to Japan. 

were C. M., Worcester, supplies at Am- 

erst. 

LEE, A., New Haven Theo. Sem., goes to So. 
Canton, Ct. ; 
PALMER, E. B., supplies 1st. ch., Springfield, 

Mass., in Sept. 
PANGBORN, D. K., closed labors at So. Can- 
ton, Ct. 


PRESTON, J. P., Edwardsburg, goes to Bowl- 
, ing Green, 0. 
= T. E., closes labors at North Troy, 
ie 


REID, ——, D.D., Salisbury, Ct., goes to Scot- 
land. 1 


STIMSON, H. A., Minneapolis, Minn., goes on 
a voyage to Labrador. 

TERRY, L. N., Hartford Theo. 8em., called, to 
Wells River, Vt. 

TORREY, C. C., appointed postmaster at 
Charlotte, Vt. 

TYLER, Pror., supplies at Ware, Mass. 

WALEER, G. L., supplies State-st. ch., at 
Portland, Me. ‘ 

WAITE, Y. RB., Yale Theo. Sem., supplies at 
Denmark, Me. 

WHEELER, C. H.; midsionary at Harpoot 
Turkey, returned to Bangor, Me., to re- 
cover his health. 

WILLIAMS, D. T., supplies at Marshfield, Me. 

WRIGHT, A. O., New Lisbon, becomes pas- 
tor, and parcial Wisconsin Female Sem., 
at Fox Lake, Wis. 
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L R. [Oxford Furnace, N, J., go 
tS sottnek FOS To 

a 8. P., Shelbyville, goes to Effugham, 

SHULTZ, E., N. Y. City, goes as general 
slouary £6 Sébeths, Kansan: sa a 
f LUTHERAN, «| 

HAWKINS, J., inat., Middletown, Md. 

HOLLAND, R, C,, goes to Shepherdstown, Pa, 

KOSER, J. A., Gettysburg Sem., goes tb Elk 
Lick, Pa. 

SELL, D., New Kingston, Pa., resigns. 
WATERS, J. Q., inst., pastor Eng. Luth. ch., 
Philadelpeeé, Pa. etiafhe nace 
WEIKERT, 8.'A., Gettysbarg Sem. goés to 
Ghent, N.Y. whtiv. & ‘ 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
ARMSTRONG, J., Colorado, transferred to 
Nebraska Conference, io! ; 
BUCKNER, N. 8., Colorado, transferred to 
So.’ Kansas Conference. ie 
COUSENS, O. M., Kennebunk, ‘takés ¢harge 
of Oak Groye Seminary, Vassalboro, Me. 
DEW, J. P., Colorado, transferred to So. 
Illinois Conference. 


a J., Blackwoodtown, N. J., died, Aug. 


HARWOOD, T., goes as missionary to New 
Mexieo, 

McBURNEY, &., Illinois Conference, supplies 
Arch-st. ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MOLEAN, C. C., appointed, pastor Mechanics’ 
Grove, Pa. 

PARSONS, R. D., Colorado, transferred to 
Upper Iowa Conference. 

SKEWES, H, Colorado, transferred to Rocky 
Mountain Conference, 

WRIGHT, M., died suddenly at Scarboro, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CORNELL, F. F., Somerville, N. J., died, Aug. 
th. 


COWLES, A. W., Elmira, declines presideney 
Wells’ College, Aurora, NvY. 

CROWE, J. B., Quincy, Ill., goes to Reming- 
ton, Ind. 

CRUIKSHANK, R., goes to Highland Uni- 
versity, Kan. ; 

CURTISS, 8. W., goes as missionaryto Val 
raiso, South America. nf er 

DOBBIN, T., Groveland, N. Y¥.. dismissed to 
Presbytery of St, Lawrence. 

FISK, A. 8., Rochester, N. Y., dismissed, to 
go to California, 

FRIESE, Pror., holds religious services 

_. at Fort Deflance, Arizona, 

GAGE, J. L., Georgetown, colored, leaves, after 
supplying 1 yr. 

HAYWARD, 5 
his labors. 


a D.H., Brockport, Poos to Penn Yan, 


REED, W. B., called to Octorara, Tl, 4 

ROSS, F. A., D.D., Huntsville, Ala,, resigns. 

ei ne C., Pike, N. Y., goes to Lansing, 
ch. 








Webster, N. Y., closed 


STRONG, T. C., Aurora, N. Y., accepts presi- 
dency Pennsylvania Female College. 

VAN AUKEN, E. B., Rochester, supplies at 
Webster, N. Y. 


WHIPPLE, W. W., Clayton, goes to Jaynes- 
ville, il. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL,’ 
BURTON, L., D.D., Cleveland, Ohio, resigns, 
BURY, R., Cleveland, O., died, July 21st. 
COLTON, C. W., goes to Bethany, Conn. 
FISKE, A. A., Oconowoc, Wis., goes to Water- 

port, 4 , 


FITZGERALD, J. H., Otego, N. Y. 8 to 
New Haven, Conn. ‘ yhnte 


FREEMAN, L. N., goes to Camden, N. Y¥, 

GAY, J. L., goes to Jeffersonville, Ind. 

GILL, W., goes to. Idaho Springs, Col, 

GRAHAM, J., goes to Erie, Pa. 

JAY, P. A., New Haven, Conn., resigns, 

JOHNSON, W. H., goes to Sumter, 8. C. 

LEE, H. T., accepts charge at Florenc 
dociety Hil, 8 C. — 

LYTTON, J. P., goes to Canton, Miss. 

MASON, R. R.,.D.D., goes to Brookville, Md. 

MAURY, M., Middleburgh, Va., abandons the 
ministry. ; 

Mo R. H., D.D., Alexandria, Va., goes to 


Harlem, N. Y. 

LATHERY, W., Fall River, Mass. 
Me ttateld, Mass. Tie 
OSBORNE, H. G., goes to Bedford, Pa, 
ROBINSON, J. A., goes to Cortland, N. Y. 
WALKER, W. B., goes to Herkimer, N. Y. 
WINSLOW, J., goes to New Hartford, N. Y. 
WOODWARD, J. A., goes to Farm Ridge, Ill. 
ZIEGLER, P., ord. priest, July 18th. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


DE BERGE, —, Brooklyn, N. ¥., goes to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

LYNCH, P., Dubuque, Ia., ord., priest. 

POOLE, W. C., St. Ann’s, N. Y., goes to 
Staten Island: ~ i 

PRENDERGAST, J., Brookly, Ni ¥., 6rd., 
pret. FT as i 


mas v= Fe B., §t. John’s College, ord., 
SCHNEIDER, E. P., St. Cloud, Ia., ord, 
priest. 


WARD, R. D., Syracuse, agente Troy, N. ¥. 

WESSELING, L, St. John’s College, ord. 
priest, 4 — ‘ ! 

BALLARD, T. E., ord., Walton, Ind., July 


BOLE, AM ae eer go Tam 


ington, 












Morro for the extreme reme High Choreh party : 
Whatever is is rite. 


_... The crowd swelleth at Saratoga ; likewise 
the young men ip the hotel office. 

./, Maxim of @ good lawyer: “I always 

rernen hamatiaasstesgaclite a case before I under- 
take.” 

_..“Some men,’ sida stonemason, “ be- 
conie useful ¢itizéns, and others become vage- 
bonds; just as some slabs of marble “become 
useful doorsteps and others Wecome lying 
tombstones.” 


.,.-Extract from the Civil Service Examina- 
tion yocorep ** What is inheritance?” “ Pat- 
rimony.” “What is patrimony?” “Some- 
thing left bys father.” “What wonld you 
call itifleft bya mother?’ “ Matrimony.” 


,..A lady correspondent who assumes to 
know how boys ought to be trained writes to 
an exchange a8 follows: “0, mothers! hant 
out the soft, tender, genial side of your boy’s 
nature.’ Mothers often do—with an old 
shoe. 


....*How do I know when I reach the 
street?” asked a nervous stranger who was 
walking down-town last evening. ‘ Turn off 
when you reach. that red light,’’ was. the 
answer. And the gentleman followed a horse- 
ear down to the South End before he caught 
up with it. 


...-A man who cheats in short measure is a 
measureless rogue. If in whisky, then he is a 
rogae in spirit. If by falsifyiog his accounts, 
then he is an unaccountable rogue, If he 
gives a bad title to land, then be is a rogue 
indeed. If he gives short measure in wheat, 
then he is s rogue in grain. 


.«.- The following codicil to a will was lately 
admitted to probate in England : 

“T, having neither kith nor kin, 

Bequeath all I’ve named herein 

To Harriet, my dearest wife, 

‘To have and hold as hers for life. 

While in good health and sound in mind 
This codicil I’ve undersigned.” 

...sA young gentleman who bad quarreled 
with a lady to whom he had paid his addresses 
was 60 imprudent as to threaten that he would 
publish the letters she bad written him 
“That,”’ shé replied, “would be truly vex- 
ations ; for, though I need not be ashamed of 
their contents, I certainly ought to be ashamed 
of their directions.’’ 


...-Prof, X. fh Rochester University insists 
strongly on pronouncing final we in Latin like 
English cose. Student in recitation, not ap- 
preciating the point, comes upon the word 
‘“profugus."’ ‘Professor, would you, on your 
principles, pronounce the word prof-you-goose 
or prof-you-goose ?” Prof., in rage: ‘* Leave 
the room instantly, sir!” 


..+.Bzaminer (divine of the old school): 
‘*Name an instance of benevolence end design 
anited in the native productions of a specified 
soi.” Candidate: The growth in Spain and 
Portugal of the cork tree, coincident with that 
of the vines yielding port and sherry.” Zzam- 
tner ? “Very good, indeed, sir. I trust you 
will live to be a bishop.” (Candidate passes 
with flying colors.) 


....A youg lady’s description of thé Prodi- 
gal Son: *‘ He came—no shoes to his feet, no 
coat to his back, in his shirt-sleeves, atd them 
grimed With dirt ; his beard grown and mat- 
ted; his hair uncombed and wild-like; his 
trowsers just hanging together; all in rags 
and tatters, dirty with living among swine. 
You know what pigs are; and they were no 
cleaner at that time in the Holy Land than 
they arein Ulster now. Well, in this plight 
he came back to his father’s house. And his 
father fell on his heck and kissed him. Ugh! 
I wonder how he could t”” 


----A perfumer bas named a perfume after 
them, a tailor wants to copy their shooting 
jackets, a batcher in the market of Dublin ‘ts 
offering the “ American Team Sausage,” and 
® druggist on Sackville stfeet is out with the 
“‘ American Team Pill.” Col. Bodine took a 
stroll, if came on to rain, and the Colonel 
wanted to buy an umbrella, He entered a 
shop, where he found and bought what he 
wanted, Half an hour afterward one of the 
party came to the botel and said that the 
umbrella vender had hung out a ‘placard 
“Patronized by the American Team,” and 
there was 2 crowd of people around his door, 


--+.Epitaph on a tombstone in Chautauqua 
County : 


* Neuraigis worked on Mrs. Smith 
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Sueh, substantially, is the plan ado ted 
by.the First Deioiate church of Cleve- 
land and several others in the vicinity. 
The Second church take ‘pledges at 
beginning of the year, a in the 
pews to receive offerings in numbered 
envelopes, and keep account with subscrib- 
ers. them the plan works well. 
Some put boxes in the slips, take no 
offer no spécial prayer, but leave 
me boxes to appeal and collect. They 
always fail. Ww 2 have.no soul. The wor- 
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tartar, and mix thoroughly. The mixture is 
then to stand.afortnight before using. The 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
1875. 


Taz suepeiier- es the peat year will en- 

deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
ft depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, ‘thau that 
connected with any weekly néwspaper In the 
world ; tts departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
»are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
Tience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made tc furnish 
‘prompt ahd ‘able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of réligious and general 
interest. are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 
_ We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much wn reat vaiue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tum InvE- 
PENDENT. 

Weé are'also determfhed not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tus INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than. are offered by 
any other weekly paper. published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on afl pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents ext¥a for postage, as per rates given below. 

a” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 

LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 
,This ie a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engrayings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 





inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biatr, and Welles. Only two ofthese men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are. now living, and the 
Preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentmetits ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, ahd still present them to subscribers for 
2p inated ly yates LINER 


iaaae..., lasted apicentdhHivecbheenseg mewn 40 
AUTHORS of the U! UNITED ‘STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 
This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of] painting, presents good- 
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distinguished Authors of the Unitea States: 
by Bury. Coo LONGFELLOW, Miss 
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wébaints atats be' ond of the most valuable ‘pre- 
tiums ever offered by arly periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
and shall continue to present them to sub- 


scribers for THE LYDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
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Size 17 by 31 Inches. 
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NOTICES. 

S27” All communteations for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde« 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

=~ All communications for the Commercia! Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bowen, Box 2787. 

827” No notice can be taken of anonymous commn- 
nications, Whatever is intended for insertion must 
Delmuthenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as « 
guaranty 6f good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 


2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by s stamped and 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


Aut his friends were greatly startled 

Monday morning, August 16th, by the an- 
nouncement upon the street of the death of 
this venerable man, Although his age was 
such as to make the event probable, it came 
upon us suddenly, without any warning. 
During the past summer he had been quite 
vigorous, exhibiting remarkable cheerful- 
ness ‘and vivacity. He had given a series 
of lectures—two each week—to the theo- 
logical students, and had recently preached 
on Sabbath morning in the First church, 
and the following Sabbath in the Second 
church, with his usual point and energy. 
The Sunday afternoon preceding his death 
he spent in the bosom of his family, sing- 
mg the hymns in which he delighted, and 
after sunset walked out upon the street, 
For afew hours during the night he suffered 
from spasms of pain about the lungs 
and heart, and died about four o'clock, 
almost before any serious apprehension 
was felt of such a result. 
_ Mr. Finney would have been eighty-three 
years of age the 29th of the present month ; 
but his form was so erect, his mind go 
vigorous and sparkling, that it was difficult 
to realize the fact. Even his memory had 
not failed, and the chief indication of his 
years was his inubility to sustain long-con- 
tinued mental effort without exhaustion. 

The public life of Mr. Finney covers a 
period of more than fifty years; but at the 
end of the first ten of these years 
he’ was ‘probably more widely known 
in. the country than he is to-day. 
Those were the years..of his great 
revival work throughout the State of New 
York, tn Philadelphia ‘add neighboring 
towns, and in the principal cities of New 
England.” ‘The last forty years he has pur- 
sued @ more quiet, but probably not less 











with intease energy, but somew 

from the eyesof men. The generation, too, 
that felt his early power has mostly passed | 
away. 

Mr. Finney was born in Litchfield 
County, Conn.—that cradle of so many 
strong men; but at the age of’ two years 
the tide of emigration bore him to Oneida 
County, N. Y., and two or three years’ 
later to the wilderness of Jefferson 
County, then the frontier of civiliza- 
tion in that direction. His early advan- 
tages of education were very limited—con- 
fined to the common school as it then 
existed in the new country. At the age of 
twenty he returned East, and spent two or 
three years in teaching and in study at 
different academies. It was in his mind to 
enter Yale College, and he read Latin and 
Greek in preparation ; but his teacher dis- 
suaded him, on the ground that hé could 
accomplish in two years the work required 
for the four years’ course. He then went 
back to Jefferson County, and entered upon 
the study of law at Adams. 

The removal of bis family to the new 
country in his earliest years had separated 
him from all advantages of religious educa- 
tion. The Sabbath-school was unknown. 
The only preaching that be heard was ah 
occasional discourse by some illiterate man, 
who could not command his respect. This 
deficiency was not made good by the influ- 
ence athome. He knew little of the Bible. 
The first copy that he ever owned or 
studied he bought as a book of reference 
in his study of the law, because -he 
found it often quoted as an authority. -He 
was made leader of the choirin the Pres- 
byterian church at Adams, and thus be- 
came a& regular attendant upon thé Sabbath 
servicesand even upon the prayer-meetings, 
and thus at length became intensely in- 
terested in the questions of life end god- 
linegs. 

After,some months of great conflict and 
darkness, he locked the door of bis office 
early one morning and repaired to the 
woods a short distance from the village, 
resolved to settle the great question before 
him. At noon he returned, with an over- 
whelming sense of God’s love and a bap- 
tism of zeal and fervor and power upon 
him which never seemed to waver during 
the fifty years of his public life and labor. 
He dropped his work in his chosen pro- 
fession almost as suddenly as the songs of 
Zebedee left their nets at the call of the 
Master. The morning after this wonderfu) 
experience one of the deacons of the 
church came into the office to remind Mr. 
Finney of ® suit of his in court which was 
coming on at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Said Mr. Finney: ‘* Deacon, I have a re- 
tainer from the Lord Almighty, ‘and can- 
not attend to your case.” The deacon went 
out instantly and withdrew his suit. 

A great religious movement in the place 
and in the surrounding country followed 
this conversion; and Mr..Finney was at 
once drawn into religious labor, visiting 
from house to house by day and holding 
meetings at night wherever the people 
chose to gather. He put himself under the 
care of the presbytery as a candidate for 
the ministry, and was ordained in 1824 as 
an evangelist. His labors as an evangel- 
ist extended over the next ten years, and 
teok him through the larger towns and 
cities of New York, as well as Philadel- 
phia and the principal cities of New En- 
gland, in the great revival movement’ of 
those years, in which the “ New’ School 
doctrines and measures,” became. prom- 
inent in the country. . Mr. Finney’s man- 
ner of preaching at the outset was with- 
out avy written preparation, any note or 
paper of any kind. He gave much ttme 
to the stady of the Scriptures and his 
soul was constantly on fire with the 
great truths of the Gospel; butin general 
he did not decide upon bis» text until 
be bad logked upon his’ audjence and 
caught some idea of their character and 
moods. In subsequerit years le “varied 
from this method by selecting his téxts an 
hour before the preaching and jotting down 
bis Une of thought upon a alip’ of paper 
which he carried with him into the: desk. ” 

As the years went On, AE. RSP 


‘were gro ng up and his 
consented to take the charge of a 
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and congregation) gathered: im the old 
Chatham-street Theater of New York, 
transformed into a chapel. A half-dozen 
or more Free Presbyterian churches sprung 
up in connection with this work in New 
York City, apd at length ‘the old Broad- 
way Tabernacle was built, with an immense 
audience-room, after Mr, Finney’s own plan 
and a Congregational church was orgsn-. 
ized, of which he was made pastor. | 

About this time the men and the churches 
—Presbyterian and Congregational—inter- 
ested in this religious movement felt the 
need of apaper to represent their views, and 
the New. York Hoangelist was established 
for that purpose, and after a year or more 
Mr. Josbua Leavitt became its editor. The 
anti-slavery sentiment arose in the country 
about the same time, and to a great extent 
carried with it the men interested in the 
revival movement. The Hvangelist was 
very decided and outspoken upon this great 
question. The opposition aroused was 
extreme and violent, and mobs: attacked 
the stores and dwellings of the Tappans 
and others who were prominent in the 
work. From this opposition .7he Zean- 
gelist suffered greatly and failure threat- 
ened, when, at the suggestion of’ Mr. 
Leavitt, Mr. Fioney commenced his series 
of Revival Lectures, which were deliy- 
ered to his congregation and reported for 
The Hoangelist by Mr. Leavitt. The cir- 
culation of The Evangelist was greatly in- 
creased in connection with these lectures, 
and the volume of ‘‘ Finney’s Revival Lec- 
tures” resulting, translated ‘into Welsh 
and German and French, has had a wide 
sale in this country and in Europe, down 
to the present time. 

A room had been fitted up in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle intended asa theological 
lecture-room, ‘where it was proposed. that 
Mr. Finney should instruct young men 
preparing for thé ministry fn the doctrines 
of the Christian faith and in the methods 
of Christian work; but before it was 
opéned for the purpose a@ large ‘portion of 
the students in Lane Theological Seminary, 
pear Cincinnati, of which Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’ was the head, being! forbidden by 
the trustees to discuss the slavery' question, 
had witbdrawn fromtbe school in a body 
and commenced study by themselves. Many 
of these young men had been converted in 
the revivals in which Mr, Finney had 
labored.“ Arthur Tappan proposed to’ Mr. 
Finney to go to Ohio and prepare these 
young men for the ministry, offering to 
meet the whole expense of the enterprise. 
Mr. Finney hesitated ; but while the matter 
was still under consideration Mr! ° Strick. 
land, the founder of Oberlin College, and 
Mr. Mahan, pastor of a Presbyterian 
cburch/in Cincinnati and trustées’of Lane 
Seminary, reached New York, and laid 
before Mr. Finney, the Tappans, and others 

“Plam to. invite the seceding Lane 
siudents to Oberlin,’ érganize a theological 
department, and-call..Mr. Finney to the 
chair of theology. The plan was ap- 
proved. The New York men pledged the 
endowment of eight professorships in Ober- 
lin College. “Arthur Tappad ‘privately in- 
formed Mr. Finney that his own annual 


income was $100,000, and he pledged the 


whole of it to the enterprise, as it‘might 
be needed, beyond the moderate expenses 
of his family. ; 

Thus in 1885'Mr. Finney went to Ober- 
lin, and there duriog the last forty ‘years 
he has pursued his work 48 professor, pres- 
ident of the college from 1851 to 1866 and 
pastor of the First church from 1886 to 1878, 
and more than any otber man has molded 
the thought and life of the college and the 
community. 


Intensely consecrated to the single pur- 


pose of saving men, he was yet a man of 
most genial nature and broad sympathies, 
appreciative of all human fnterests and 
favorable;to all pragress in art, in science, 
and in general civilizatien, with s personal 
presence and power such as few men have 
possessed. vid x : 
These last years of his life have been 
marked by a quiet and restful cheerfulness 
as he has laid aside, one after another, the 
responsibilities he has borne. so Jong, al- 
though, as his frequent, contributions to 





follow him, and his ‘colleagues and pupfis 
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and people mourn, shall see his 
face no ae - aie attended 
on Wednesday, in the Ficst church, where 
he had preached so many years; and, al- 
though the students were mostly absent 
for the sammer vacation, the seats and the 
aisies were filled, and searly au bour was 
required for the people to pass in two lines 
by the coffin for the last view of the peace- 
ful and impressive countenance. ' 
————S— EEE 


THE FOREIGN ELEMENTS.IN OUR 
POPULATION. 0 


Excerpt as a text for editors (who in 
the dullness of the summer season 
some incentive to put themselves in the 
‘‘erouching tiger” attitude. celebrated by 
Dean Stanley)the public, ejaculations of 
General Butler have ceased to: have much 
interest or importance. A recent prayer 
of his that he might live to see the day 
when Ireland would govern New Englaod, 
and through New England the country, by 
prépondérance of the Irish element in the 
population, has led the statisticians to con~ 
sider upon what figures the orator founded 
bis pious wish, which it would seem. that 
nothing sbort of a miracle could accom: 
plish. ‘The progress now.making by the 
Irish race toward numerical superiority in 
this country is like that of the negro in 
the melody, who ' 


“ Climbed up one stair, 
' (umbled dow: three.” 





Jn New England the Irish ascent is more 


rapid, but even there we find little evi- 
dence that Irishmen will gain the ascend- 
ency within any reasonable number of 
generations; for, though they have more 
births to a family than the prudent New 
Englander, they also have’more deaths, so 
that nothing but immigration gives them 
any chance of outnumbering .their Amer- 
ican rivals, and immigration is very much 
diminishing. 4 

In New York and New England we see 
so. much of the Irishmen that ‘he fills ap 
the foreground of our minds and didturbs 
the perspective, either with the phantoms 
of ‘hope-or the pale specters of-fear. But 
there are whole ‘sections of the United 
States where he makes but a small pert.of 
the human landscape, to use one of hisown 
expressions. Tbus in Minnesota, with an 
estimated population in 1878 of , 552,000, 
of whom 202,000 were foreign born, there 
were 74,000 from Scandinavia, 52,000 from 
Germany, 21,000 from British America, 
and only 88,000 from Great Britain ‘end 
Ireland, of whom less than half seed to 
have been Irishmen. That is, only one fia 
dozen even of the foreign-born population 
of Minnesota is Irish. When it ‘comes to 
naturalization and voting the proportion'fs 
still less. .In the four years 1871—74 the 
number of. foreigners taking out the first 
papers of faturalization in Minnesota was 
18,982 ; and of these, while 10,652, were 


and even in. New England it ie ‘probable 

at the Irish immigration is no more now 

an a third part of the whole number that 
yearly come from Europe or from Canada 
to settle among the descendants of the 
Puritans. a 

A paper by Mr. Hamilton Hill read at 
the Social Science Congress in Detroit, last 
May, furnishes some figures respecting im- 
migration to the United States as a. whole 
since 1847 which béar upon the question 
raised by Gen. Butler. ‘Inthe eight years 
1847—1854 there was beet yr oa 
000 Irish immigrants year. In-on 
one yeer since have they reached 100,000— 
namely, in 1867, when there were 108,857 
Irish immigrants received.in the United 
States. In 1878 the English ph 
numbered the Irish in the proportion © 
three to two; % ever since 1865 Germany 
bas sent us many more imm’s 
annually than Ireland, and shé Will natur- 
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and Oanada. In 1878, whem our whole im- 
migration was réported as 423,545, nearly 
a third part of these (188,141) came from 
Germany and but little more than a fifth 
part from Ireland. Nineteen years before, 
in 1854, when we received about the same 
pumber of immigrants (427,833), more than 
two-fifths of them were from Ireland. But 
then the population of Ireland was a mil- 
lion greater than it now is. 

It is én the fecundity of the Irish race 
that Gen. Butler founds his bopes of their 
peaceable domination in New England; but 
he is not quite aware of the facts with 
which he undertakes to deal. The birth- 
rate in Ireland at present, as shown by the 
official registration, is about. 1in 85 of the 
population ; and, though the actual birth- 
rate is probably higher, it cannot exceed 
1in 80. In Boston, where there is a mix- 
ture of American, Irish, and’ Irish-Amer- 
ican births (to say nothing of other foreign 
races and of colored persons), the birth- 
rate is1 in 28. Among the Scandinavian 
population of Minnesota the birth-rate is 
about 1 in 20, while among the Germans 
of the same state it seems to be more than 
1in 20. In Boston the childrea born of 
Irish-born parents show a birth-rate of 
nearly 1: in 20; but at the same ‘time the 
deaths of Irish-born persons are almost as 
many as the births. Among the colored 
population of Boston tbe birth-rate is more 
than 1 in 22; but the death-rate is 1 in 20, 
so that there are actually more deaths than 
births. In the State of Massachusetts, as 
a whole, the birth-rate is only from 1 in 85 
to 1in 88, yet the natural increase by 
births over deaths is upward of 10,000 a 
year; while among the Irish-born Bos- 
tonians this natural increase is scarcely 
perceptible and among the colored popu- 
lation does not exist at all. This shows 


that a high birth-rate may. exist without: 


any considerable increase of population; 
while with a low birth-rate the death-rate 
may also be so low as to cause a large increase 
of population. The facts in regard to the 
comparative fecundity of different races in 
the United States have not been very care- 
fully collected; though, so far as Massachbu- 
setts is concerned, the state census of 1875 
will probably give data for an accurate 
computation, and the same will be true of 
Rhode Island, But, from what we know of 
the birth and death-rates in England, Scan- 
dinavia, and Germany, it is safe to say that 
the people of those countries increase by 
excess of births over deaths much faster 
than the Irish do. 

The truth is that no race can gain any 
ascendency in the United States except the 
American race; for as fast as the genera: 
tions of Irish, Germans, English,. etc., 
become native to our. soil they become 
acclimated in character also. Each race 
adds @ flavor to the compound; but the 
mixture bas qualities of its own quite dia. 
tinct from those of any of its component 
parts. Neither Ireland nor Germany will 
ever govern the country; because neither of 
them can pour into our national stream a 
torrent of immigration large enough to do 
more than give it a perceptible color, while 
the stream itself is constantly broadening 
und deepening. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


WE give at some length on a succeeding 
page the facts in reference to the quarrel 
in the University of Chicago, Such a dis 
sension is always extremely unfortunate 
and is sure to cost many years of struggle 
and weakness. It is most unfortunate now, 
when the Baptist body is giving the ener- 
sles of its centennial year to the endow- 
ment of its institutions of learning. Gifts 
&re sure to be diverted elsewhere which 
would naturally flow thither, although 
these may possibly be made up by those 
which the pride of a dominant party may 
Supply out of envy and strife. 

We are not willing to endorse the harsh 
words that have been used by each party 
Of the other. Both embrace honorable 





more importance than the retention of any 

‘That there was a compromise made in the 
election of Dr. Moss as president a year 
ago is beyond question. The expedient of 
having both a chancellor and a president 
was itself a compromise, and a dangerous 
one, It is evident that both officers knew 
of the party jealousy and were under obli- 
gation to pay the utmost respect to each 
other's office. Certainly neither of them 
had any right to seek the removal of 
the other. Yet this is what Dr. Moss 
most unwisely did; and the occasion 
which his friends justify him—vamely, that 
Chancellor Burroughs hed objected to his 
spending money without the sanction of 
himself as chairman of the committee on 
finance—is a very trivial and unworthy 
ove. All the chancellor was for was to 
raise and expend money. It does not seem 
that Dr. Boone's language in reference to 
the president’s antagonism to the chancel- 
lor is at all too severe. He knew the 
situation and should have respected the 
evident compromise. 

All, bowever, that Dr. Moss and his 
friends have had to say about the awkward- 
ness of this double-headed plan for admin- 
istering affairs ia true, It was bad in itself, 
and nothing but prudence and forbearance 
much greater than have been exhibited in 
this case could: make it tolerable. Both 
parties chafed under it, and neither 
was willing to endure chafing like 
good soldiers. Dr. Burronghs showed his 
uneasiness by his frequent offers to with- 
draw. For so resigning a man he did not 
stay resigned very well. His resignations, 
of which at least three instances appear on 
record, were either withdrawn or not ac- 
cepted, and when & movement was made to 
take him at his word his friends seemed 
unduly excited. hp 

If wecan judge from the Baptist papers, 
a terrible injustice has been done to Dr. 
Moss. We cannot see it in that light. He 
appears to us to have provoked his fate. 
The man who urges the remoyal of. bis 
equal tempts his own removal. But it 
appears clear to us that Dr. Burroughs is 
now equally in the way of the prosperity 
of the institution. If the late president has 
discovered that a majority of the trustees 
do not think his services needfal, the chan- 
cellor ought also tosee that a strong minor. 
ity, representing, perhaps, a larger constitu- 
ency, think the same of him. We know 
of no more contemptible sight than that of 
a clergyman banging on to a parish against 
the will of a large portion of its members, 
destroying its peace and Christian efficien- 
cy, unless it be that of a college officer 
doing the same thing. Dr. Burroughs and 
Dr. Moss, are both excellent, estimable, 
Christian gentlemen. But a considerable 
portion of those controlling this University 
are bitterly opposed to both of them and 
both of them should withdraw. Let the 
University go on for a season without any 
president. Let the senior professor pre. 
side temporarily. Appoiota good financial 
agent, and let the sore be healed by time, 
After a year, or two, or five, let some single 
head be elected who Is not identified with 
either party and who is known as a suc- 
cessful educator. This seems the only 
hope for the institution. 

In giving this impartial advice we have 
tried to ignore our own interests. It has 
been asserted, and appears to be true, tha; 
under Dr. Burroughs a less strictly denom- 
inational cast would be given to the Uni- 
versity. This would greatly please us; bug 
we are more concerned for the pros- 
perity of the institution than we are to 
hasten its denominational liberality. We 
do not want it taken out of the hands of 
the Baptists, for it is none the worse for a 
young college to have the fostering care of 
a religious body. As it gains in strength 
and culture it will gain in the breadth of 
its sympathies. In this matter Brown Uni 
versity is as much of a model as Yale or Har- 
vard. Were the Baptist spirit everywhere 
as generous as that prevailiog in Provi- 
dence or Rochester, we could find little that 
we would correct. The men who give 


those who snarl at Dr. Jeffery or. who follow 


greedily after Fulton. We are willing to 


wait for that liberalization of the’ Univers- 


| ity of Obicago which some Baptists seom | ‘ca 
; to fear.* bosg ye Sorrow 42 ’ 





OANOELLOR CAMPBELL some years since 
introduced a bill into the British Parlia- 
ment providing that the law in regard to 
juries should be so changed that three- 
fourths of the whole number of jurors in a 
panel should be authorized to render a 
verdict in criminal cases, and that in civil 
cases a majority of jurors should be suffi- 
cient. This principle has not yet been 
adopted in Great Britain; yet there is an 
increasing opinion among English judges 
and jurists in favor of discarding the una- 
nimity rule, in regard to which Lord Mans- 
field said that ‘* the advantages of the rule 
did not compensate for the mischiefs which 
sometimes result.” Mr. Sheldon Amos, 
professor of jurisprudence fn University 
College, London, in his recent work on 
“The Science of Law,” speaks as follows 
on this subject: 

“The questions as to the number of per- 
sons required to constitute a jury and as to 
the number of jurymen required to assent 
to a verdict are questions rather of calcula- 
ble convenience than of political principle. 
A larger number, bowever, may well be re- 
quired for trying the heavier crimes; and, 
instead of requiring unanimity, the consent 
of some large number, short of all, would 
seem rather expedient, in order to provide 
against the occasional presence of excess- 
ive prejudice, ignorance, or irrationality.” 

We believe that the rule of unanimity 
asthe indispensable condition of a jury 
verdict 1s attended with more disadvant- 
ages than advantages. The whole argu- 
ment in its favor is stated by simply say- 
ing that it secures a greater certainty that 
the verdict will be right. There is some 
truth in the proposition if. we make the 
mere number of coincident judgments the 
exclusive test of this certainty.. This, 
bowever, is by no means the most import- 
ant test; and if it were, then the certainty 
would be made still greater by increasing 
the number of jurors, say to twenty or 
thirty. The value of a judgment depends 
on the intellectual capacity and character 
of the man who renders it. These two 
elements have much greater significance in 
arriving at troth than a simple coincidence 
of opinions: While we should not under- 
value the importance of concurfent 
opinions in a jury, we may, nevertheless, 
so overvalue it as to come to a false con- 
clusion; and this is practically the mistake 
of the unavimity principle, More weight 
is given to the reason for it than it really 
deserves, 

The principle in practice leads to a vast 
many failures of verdicts because jurors 
cannot or will not agree, and perhaps to as 
many compromise verdicts adopted simply 
forthe sake of formal agreement, when 
they do not represent the real convictions 
of perhaps a single juryman. It enables a 
single juror to defeat a verdict at any time 
by setting at defiance the opinions of his 
eleven associates. It increases the facility 
for effectually tampering with a jury. One 
juror corrupted is entirely sufficient to 
block the wheels of justice. A stupid or 
prejudiced juror, who cannot or will not 
see, is clothed with the same power, Tak- 
ing into the account the expenses of a jury 
trial, the frequency with which juries fail 
to render verdicts for the want of unanim- 
ity, the number of compromise verdicts 
rendered merely for the sake of agreement, 
and the numerous instances of injustice to 
suitors and often to the public resulting 
from the unanimity rule, we are of the 
opinion that the rule itself is politically 
inexpedient, because it, on the whole, leads 
to more evils than it prevents. 1¢ demands 
too much of twelve average men, sappos- 
ing them to be entirely honest, miscellane- 
ously taken from society, with all their 
diversities of mental character. It pays 
too great a price for the theory of increased 
certainty, without by any means necessarily 
increasing that certainty. 

The rule, moreover, is contradicted by all 
analogy in our political institutions, and, 
hence, stands alone as an exception. A 
majority of the people in any state cap 
alter its fundamental law and three-fourths 
of the states can change the Constitution 
of the United States. A majority im state | 












| Oplaion. The Court of Appeals of this 


state, the General Term of ttie’ Supreme 
Court, and, indeéd, all plural courts render 
their decisions by a concurrence of « ma- 
jority of the judges. The President and 
Vice-President of the United States are 
chosen by a majority in the College of 
Electors; and so the governors of states, 
the members of state legislatures, and state 
judges, in their various grades of judicial 
rank, are elected by a plurality of the pop- 
ular vote. A mere majority controls, with 
very few exceptions, the proceedings of all 
official and corporate bodies, and in no 
fhstance is absolute unanimity required. 
Grand juries find a bill of indictment by a 
simple majority of the jurors. 

The solitary exception to the power of a 
majority to reach a result is that of a trav- 
erse jury. Everywhere else it rules, and 
here it fails. Now, we do not say thata 
mere majority should be sufficient for a 
verdict, since there may be and we think 
there are reasons, especially in criminal 
cases, why the majority should be propor- 
tionately a large one; but we do say that 
our courts ought to be relieved from the 
incumbrance tbat results from the unanimi- 
ty principle. Unanimity is not required in 
Scotch juries, and we have never heard 
that the interests of justice have suffered 
thereby. It is simply a stereotyped usage 
in this country, continued by the force of 
public habit, rather than by any imperative 
reasons of expediency. It is one among a 
bumber of things that has contributed to 
diminish confidence in jury trials, 
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HERZEGOVINA. 


Ir there is any part. of the world where 
rebellion against constituted authority 
would be justifiable and where Christian 
sympathies must extend toward the rebels, 
it is among the Danubian Provinces, which 
are still under the rule of the Turk. The 
reports of insurrectionary movements 
among the native Christians of Herzego- 
vina, who comprise about two-thirds of the 
people of that province, have, aga matter 
of course, created great interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic fora fortnight past. 
The province is in itself’ too small and its 
peasant inhabitants too few and feeble to 
make a successful revolt against the Turk, 
and the outbreak which has caused so 
much excitement would be of small im- 
portance but for the possible consequences. 
which may result from it. 

Herzegovina has been subject to. Moslem 
rule for nearly two hundred years; but its 
people are of Sclavonic descent, their re- 
ligion is that of the Greek Oburch, and their 
language fs « Slavic dialect, similar to that 
of Dalmatia and Croatia. Two hundred 
years of subjection to Turkish power leaves 
them still foreign to its religion and its 
usages. It is a poor agricultural territory 
and Tarkey can collect the taxes levied upon 
its inbabitants. only by violent measures, 
which are exasperating to the peasantry, 
who have had centuries of traditional suf- 
ferings to drive them to desperate acts of 
resistance, such as have now caused the 
rebellion that has created alarm in Europe. 
Austria and Russia, as well as the other 
Turkish provinces in Europe, would be but 
too ready to take the part of the Herzego- 
vinians and free them from. the rule 
of the Turk; but the peace of Eu 
rope would be disturbed by any at- 
tempt to deprive Turkey of any of its pro- 
vinces or to strengthen any other power. 
France and England must be consulted, and 
war must be avoided, so the rebellious 
Herzegovinians must submit to bear their 
yoke awhile longer, until the time comes 
‘for a change in the boundaries of the East- 
ern nations. The war in the Crimea has 
taught a lesson to Russia which the 
present Czar is not likely to disregard, 
and Austria is in no condition to under- 
také a war with Turkey without the 
sanction and. co-operation of the nther 
powers. At ong time there was a prom- 
ise of a serious outbreak, which might 
involve all the provinces of North-west- 
ern Turkey and ‘lead to a dismember. 
ment of the,Mosiem Empire; but all tue 
indications afe now favorable to @ con- 
tinuation of the existing order of things— 
which’ cannot be called pedce, but i, 





® | in the nature of « restricted rebellion, It 


was at first reported that the Porte had re- 












fused all ssiiiiiliens from the so-called | 


friendly powers for interference; but the 
latest. dispatches are to: the effect that the 
Turkish Government has had the prudence 
to accept the offer of the representatives of | 
the powers. to counsel eubmiasion to the 
rebels, and that the probable result will be 
some kind of a concession, which will give 
the Herzegovinians a semi-independent ad- 
ministration, 

There will be no war at present; but 
thete may possibly be less yiolence and 
oppression by the Turks in the attempt to 
gather taxes in therevolted province. But 
the cause of the trouble, which is. con- 
stantly showing itself in some of the 
provinces still subject to the barbarous rule 
of the Turk, bas not. been removed; end 
antil it shall be. the ‘‘ Hastern question” 
will remain to threaten the peace of 
Europe and to be a scandal to the Christian 
powers, by whom, it might be so. easily 
disposed of, if it were not for the greed of 
power and the claims of bondholders who 
have supplied Turkey with funds to subju- 
gate and opprese Christian provinces. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tas London Telegraph makes a very curious 
objection to Moody and Sankey, which fs “* the 
scattering about broadcast of the photographs 
of the revivalists. Itis hard, indeed, to know 
on what ground a man like Mr. Moody can al- 
low this to pass without stera_ reproof, 
especially when be preaches of the meek Moses 
and remembers that of the Great Master we 
have no acknowledged portrait.” It is hard. 
indeed, toobject to Mr. Moody’s sitting for his 
photograph bécahse Moses did néthing of the 
kind ; and to have a modern evangelist refrain 
from the very common practice of giving away 
bis carte de visite because there is *‘ no acknowl- 
edged portrait of the Great Master’’ would be 
to impose a'strict imitation of Christ upon his 
disciples, which no human being could fol- 
low. If Mr. Moody cannot be allowed 
to give his photographs because the Great 
Master never had his portrait taken, why 
should he be permitted to travel in a railroad 
car, to send a message by telegraph, to read 
newspapers, or to wear paper shirt-collars 
without a “stern reproof’’? This might bea 
ready answer to The Telegraph, but it is not 
ours. The fact is'that he refused to sit for his 
picture in England, that the photographs of 
him were taken from the pictures of illustrated 
newspapers, and that their sale was a specula- 
tion of persons over whom he was not responsi- 








ble and from whom he received not a penny in’ 


return. 


Tas week it is the turn of Zion's Advo- 
eate to prove in a three-column editorial from 
ascore of commentators and historians that 
the rite of baptism must always be performed 
in just this way, and not inany other. Next 
week it will be the turn of The Watchman, and 
the week after of The National Baptist, and then 
of The Standard, and then of The Examiner, and 
so they go. We do not wonder, knowing the 
perverted taste of men in all ages for such 
busks, that this sort of reading is io demand. 
Whole famous literatures, bulky and dreary, 
have been built up out of just such discussions 
of forms and ceremonies. It would suck all 
the life out of the Baptist body, but for their 
counteracting article of belief that the rite is 
to be performed on none but converted per- 
sons. This may be, as pedo-Baptists believe, an 
exaggeration of the truth that the Church con- 
sists of Christ’s saints, but itis what is needed 
to save the Baptist body from being completely 
talmudized. 


Dr. H. A, Newson has written a second letter 
to The Evangelist, in which he deprecates the 
extravagant laudation of creeds, taking as his 
text Dr. Atwater’s suggestion that, if the Pres- 
byterian Confession were studied as it ought 
to be, there would be found little or nothing in 
it to amend. His letter is admirably calm and 
judicious, and we quote from it the’only pas- 
sage that is likely te give any offense to the 
symbolators : 


‘* If we rejoice in the Bible leaven lea > 
never 60 little, the Papal lump, we, must be- 
ware of the Papal leaven leavening, never 80 
little, our Protestant lump. Was it not stardy 
Luther who said. roughly that naturally ‘ e: 
man has & Pope in bis belly’? Ifso, it is not 
impossible that a Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly may, have several pints of Papal blood in 
its veins ; and, doubtless, a Presb ian review 
or newspaper may be printed with very Roman 
ink. It.cértainly is well for those ‘who 
or write in praise of our Confession of 5 9 
and urge the étady of it to be careful and ex- 
plicit and frequent Im ‘effirmivg its foremost 
article, the sourane and sole authority of the 
Word of Gad. For, doubtless, it. is the seem- 
ing ascription of ultimate authority to the 

creed which supplies ite enemies with 
their keenest .wiapons which fills the 
hearts of some of its most f and 
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Tue Oberlin “doctrine of “a revival ‘of 
righteousness’ is one which wé heartily be- 
lieve in andé. have tried tosupport. They have 
been haying just such, g, reyivel in an) Ohio 
town, if we can judge from the following let- 
ter lately recefved at this office: .. 

“ . 0. August 17th, 1875. 
“Ff. C. Bowen, Esq, New York : 

“ My Deor Str :-—Some years ago'l took the 4 
New York Inpereéwdent, and there is now ‘an | 
old account on your books against mé. I have 
given myéelf to God unconditionally. - Make up 
my account; add the usual interest that you 
have to pay for moneyup to this time, I think 
I. can send you the money in a little while, 

“ Yours, very traly, 
eae pk nh 
We wish that a similar religious experience 
might be had by some few of our other read- 
ors. This is what we call bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance. 








Tue Democrats of this state will hold their 
convention this year at Syracuse, on the 16th 
of September, which is eight days after the 
Republican State Convention; to be held at 
Saratoga Springs. The call for the Conven- 
tion is addressed to “‘ the Democratic and Lib- 
eral Republican electors,” who are requested 
to appoint three delegates in’ each assembly 
district: So far as the platform is foréshad- 
owed by the call, the party will thoroughly 
endorse the Canal Reform inaugurated by Gov- 
ernor Tilden. .There is no difference between 
the two parties of this state on the currency 
question, and there ought to be none as to the 
reform of our canal system and turning thieves 
and rascals out of power, whether they be Re- 
publicans or Democrats. The invitation to 
the *' Liberal Republicans”? shows that the 
Democrats have not got quite’ throngh with 
administering on the estate of that defanct 
party; that can hardly be called a party. . They 
probably hope to fish up a few votes by parad- 
ing the Cincinnati skeleton as aliving thing. 
What the Democracy really most have at heart 
and what would doubtless be very pleasing 
to Governor Tilden fg to make this fall a good 
show for the next presidential election. There 
is no doubt that the Governor has his eye on 
the White House or that his chances would 
be increased by a Democrati¢ victory in this 
state. Wehopethat the Republicans will elect 
the next President; but, if we must have a 
Democrat, we should prefer Governor Tilden 
to any of the Democrats. who haye been 
named as possible candidates, Heis certainly 
a good governor and would not make a bad 
president. : 


Recognizine the-need fora great. ma~ for 
our next President, Gen. Banks has been 
allowing a few of his friends, that nobody out’ 
of a Massachusetts clique knows anything 
about, to start a movement for bis nomination. 
One more unfit to be made could hardly be 
presented. He was thought at one time to 
have as fair a future as any young man of bis 
party, and he was made Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, after @ famous contest. 
As a presiding officer hé was s success, but as 
a statesman and as a general he has shown him- 
self to be nothing, more than a magnificent 
voz, His treatment of foreign affairs has been 
that of a mere demagogue and his personal 
and political Influence was long ago exhausted. 
The platform which he presents to the public in 
the meeting of his friends last wéck in Bostonis 
worthy of him—mere vor and demagogiém,’ fall 
of ‘‘ghoste of issues,’’ “‘éenormous frauds,” 
“extravagant outlays,’ “ monopolies,” ete., 
etc. _He would have the nation make. all its 
own ships, guns, etc., which is a bid for eight- 
hour laborers, and he opposes “sudder infla- 
tion” and “sudden contraction’ alike, and 
‘would give “the farmer and the manufacturer 
the full reward of his labor,’’ ‘a sentiment which 
will doubtlers be echoed by all peoplé out of 
the penitentiary, The nation nééds in its 
president more sound sobriety than character- 
izes the Waltham dancing-master. 





Tas Honorable William & Groesbeck, who 
is one of; the ablest lawyers of the United 
States, as well as one of the leading- Demo- 
crats of Ohio, unlike Seuator Thurmanp,.re- 
fuses to have avything to do with the infla- 
tion school of Allen, Carey & Co. or to do 
anything to promote their election. He says 
squarely that, being “a hard-monéy man” and 
believing in ‘gold as “the only legitimate 
standard of value,’ he will not stipport® the 
Democratic or any other party that proposes 
to floed the country with issues of irredeem- 
able paper money, Judge Ranney; adother 
distinguished Democrat of Ohio, ts understood 


‘public man not only to tiave opinions, ‘but to 


{ them and all other Democrats who believe in 
honest money would be to join actively-in the 
pending canvases, by seeking to defeat the 
Ohio Democracy. Parties/are worth,nothing 
when they represent bad principles. We ad- 
vise Mr. Groesbeck to shrow, his powerful 
{influence into the canvass now going on io 
Otiio, snd show his brother Democrats of that 
tate the gross financial étrors’ incorporated 
fnto their platform. ~ This Is denianded by his 
own ednvictions, if he holds them ‘with suffi- 
cient strength to make them rules of action. 
Hed Senater Thurman taken this course, he 
would have acted the part of a statesman, jm 
stead of that of 4 trimmer anda party dodger. 
The one great question of the times is the 
curréncy question, and it 1s the duty of every 


utter them vee tn the hearfog of the people. 
Moreover, ‘the prospects of the Democratic 
party are'juét at tie monient more shaded by 
this question than by eny other before the 
public. , The: worst thing that ean happen 
to it asa national. party.is the success of the 
Ohio Demoecrate this fall, 





‘Tae so-called threatened Negro ineurrection 
in two or three of the, middle counties, of © 
Georgia wbhich.Joomed up so formidably in the 
dispatches of last week turns out to be, as we 
suspected would be the fact, for the most part 
4 meré “*scare.””. Some one hundred Negroes 
were atrested on suspicion; yet ‘all of them 
with the exception of three or four have been 
released. The panic among white people bas 
subsided and all danger of s war of races” 
averted. Governor Smith is to be commended 
for his prudent course in dealing.with the ex- 
citemént, The Negroes detained in prison wil; 
be tried—not by Judge Lynch, but according 
to the method provided for by law; and, 
if” they ‘have been guilty of any of- 
fense Known to the law, we hope they 
willbe punished as ‘they desérve. The 
best thing the Negro*at*the Sonth can do 
for himself is to be peaceful.-ind ustrions, eco- 
nomical, and temperate ; and the best thing that 
the white people can do for; themselves is to 
recognize the rights of the-Negro asa citizen: 
of. the United States and of the state in which 
he resides and treat him accordingly. The dee- 
trine that Negroes have no rights which white 
men are bound to respect has passed away ; 
and the ‘surest gdaranty against Insurrections 
‘and all other distarbancés ‘of the public peace 
fs a firm bat just and’ equal adiiinistration of 
the laws; ‘There sre’turbulent and’ riotous 
Negroes, as there'aré white menof this charac-; 
ter, who would like nothing better -than to he 
the ringleaders of a mob; but .the colored 
people should bear in mind. that such Negroe- 
are not their friends and will always do them 
more harm than good. We ‘trust that an im- 
partial investigation will be directed not only 
to the 6é-called ingurrection of’ the Negroes, 
but to such unjust'or oppressive acts of the 
whites as have been made the excuse for it. |. 





Tr is too late now to point ont any of the 
mistakes In the projected Centennial show in 
Philadelphia, because they are past all remedy, 
and the nation is under the ‘necessity of ac- 
cepting the scheme’ as it is, although the re- 
sponsibility of the failure should rest with 


have permitted no one to interfere with 
The great need from the beginning has bene 
money, and the ingenuity of the financial com- 
‘mittee ‘has been taxed to the utmost to 
-procure the sum’ required to complete 
the immense structures’ which have been 
planned and are uow tn process of. eree- 


efforts ,is yen. now & 
doubt. There hasbeen a studied . endeay- 
or to prevent anything like a feeling of 
jealousy toward . Philadelphia by giving the 
affair'as much of a national character as pos. 
éible ; but «till there is a feeling that the exfii- 
bition will be of local benefit, ‘and Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore, to say nothing of 
sthe Western and Southern cities, do not ap- 
pear to be as much stirred: bysa nobles enthu- 
siasm as they should be, The people of other 
parts of the Union think that,as Philadelphia 
Is to reap the glory and, the benefits of 
the show, that city ou ht to furnish 
the © money “requisite for gétting it up. 
But the whole country ‘will be incidentally 
benefited By the exhibition, and its success 
will redound to ‘the national credit, even if 
Philadelphia should obtain the greater part of 
the profit. The reproach of a failure would 
attach to the national namie, and, thérefore, it 
must be avoided if possible. There areserious 
misgivings, however, that great difficulties are 
yet to be encountered before the great day of 
the opening glories of the’ exhibition ; but 
a will’ hope’ they” may ‘be over. 


those who took it in band at.the beginningand | 


tion; and whether they will suceeed in their’ 
matter .of ‘great, 
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es much te do as they can decomplish, 
let them work ashard as they will. The re 
sponse made by foreiga governments has been 
very generous, and there, will be as many 
articles sent for exhibition as there be 
the means for properly making a dis y of. 
Some of the English manafactaters, 

Whom we have been sorry to learn that John 
Bright was conspicuous, made an objection 
to sending any of their wares, on the ground 
that our tariff excluded them ‘from our mer- 
kets ; but the silk manufacturers of France, 
whose fabrica are the most heavily taxed of 
any foreign product, have applied for an ex- 
tent of space which shows how generously they 
mean to spread themselves at the great show. 
The Engtish Government it {s reported, Intend 
sending as s commissioner one of the highest 
titles In the peerage ; but who the great mac 
may be has not yet been announced.’ He'ts to 
be a duke, however, which will be)a special 
honor. . At the great International Exposition 
in New York the English Government only 
sent, ap earl as its representative, though he 


| was the heir of a duke. The Earl, of Elles- 


mere inherited the property of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, but not bis title; and perhaps 
‘Mr. Disraeli will send to Philadelphia the 
Duke of Sutherland, another meurber of the 
same family, who base adlways been a a 
friend of this country. : 

— 
Tus American Law Review contains a well- 
written. article on the Supreme. Court of the 
United States, referring especially to the great 
accumulation of cases on the docket of the 
Court and the consequent delay in reachiog 
the final disposition of any case. It takes not 
less than two years after a case is docketed, 
unless ft be specially advanced on ‘the calen- 
dar, before the Court is ready to consider it. 
At the term ending last April there were eight 
hundred and thirty cases on the calendar, and 
of: these only. three: hundred apd ten were 
heard and disposed of. At this rate it will re- 
quire the best part of two years mare to com- 
plete the cases alreedy before the Court ; and 
by that time the number will be very con- 
‘siderably increased. Every year adds to 
‘their number ‘and leaves a proportidnately 
larger amount of unfinished “work. This, 
plainly, is" dn evil for whieh there ought 
to be aremedy. The Review suygeste that the 
Court, consisting of nine judges, might be 
divided into three divisions, with three judges 
to each, and that these divisions might simal- 
taneously hear cases, thus increasing fhe work- 
Ing power of the Court three- _ An insup- 
“erable objection to this su tion te ‘that ft 
would practitally give the’ country three 
' Supreme Cobtts;’ and hot one, as the Constitu- 
tion requires; and, hénee, that therd would be 
no certainty of unity, and uniformity in apply- 
ing the. law. Division: for greater dispatch 
-may do-for inferior courts, but, it is,impracti- 
cable in any court of final resort, A: very much 
better idea is to relieve the judges of the Su- 
‘preme Court of all Circuit Conrt duties, which 
now consume full one-half of their time, and 
thus enable them to confine their attention 
exclusively to easés of appeal and original 
jaris@ictton. Thus’ reliéved, they could 
lengthen their terms and increase their num 
ber; end. every year do'twire the amount of 
business, properly belonging to themes a Su 
.preme Court. , Congress, ought to .eonside 
the question and furnish, some appropriate 
remedy for the long flay, @ , Justice ip any 
case which fs to bd finally. led by the 8u 
“preme Court of the | Waited States. 





Last Monday a worthy reception oa given 
in New York to the American rifle ‘teads, jus! 
returned from its British victories. , The first 
and worser thoughtéethet it is very foolish to 

ke,so much ado t. 20. emalivs thing 1 
aes a circle a ball. Bat a larger 
thought discovers the reasonableness of. a 
popular honor given to athletic sports, 
Athens to-day, where they are trying : to re “ 
‘the old Olympfe games, aud we 
tempt a failure, if not a farce. , 
Greeks are no statesmen oF echidtars 
are no athletes. ‘The satte ts true. 
Portugal. Brains and athletics go’ 
-The most athletic nations fa. 
England and Germany, the Jandsi 66 dricket 
clubs and Turnverein, The, game pambition 


which makes men great boxers.op, wrestlers 
makes them succeed in literature 


The old games of Greece 
tests in writing, as well as 
have the perfectly wore! “ 
the people which, according Galton, 
oped a larger proportion of gemies than ary 
other known in history aldo was as famous for 
vits physical contests. It is witha view to this 
fact in history, so easily. explained, that 

welcome all honor given in. our, or one 
elsewhere to athletic success. any 
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Lunatie Asylum:he had been brutally treated 
by its immediate managers, The charge is 
that a filthy and disgusting assault was offered 
to himself and wife at the table, and that his 
remonsirances thereto were answered by as- 
saplt, jacketing, and solitary imprisonment 

while jacketed for forty-eight hours, without 
any visit from the doctor of the asylum to 
inquire into his condition or afford him sny 
relief. ‘The Commissioners avoided the inves- 
gation until public sentiment compelled them 
ta inquire into the facts. The result is that 
the charge is proved to be substantially 
true. The bad treatment came from the 
hands of two merciless brutes who are 
paid eighteen dollars a month ‘for taking 
the oversight of the insane committed to 
their care. This appears also as a specimen 
case representing others not infrequent in that 
asylum. If the Commissioners of Charity do 
not reform such abuses, then the peopl® 
ought to reform them by turning tiem ont of 
office at the first opportunity. Bullies and 
brates are not the persons to have charge of 
those who are laboring under the calamity 
of shattered reason, The dispensation of 
cruelty and abuse in the management of the 
Insane has long since passed away and any in“ 
stitution that is conducted on this principle is, 
simply an abomination that ought not to be 
tolerated a moment. 





..»e The Rev, Charles Voysey is reported as’ 
saying ata recent meeting in Londonthat “of: 
all the vulgar things in the world to be 
ashamed of being poor is the worst.”” But the 
fallacy in this saying is easily exposed, If men 
were not ashamed of being poor one of the 
most powerful incentives to industry, frugal- 
ity, and prudence would be destroyed. Ex- 
treme poverty is very apt to be an evidence of 
incapacity, idleness, or improvidence, to be’ 
suspected of which ought to be a shame!’ 
Poverty is, indeed, a dreadful infliction, which 
every intelligent creature will strive to avoid. 
But there may be such a thing as “honest 
poverty, more honorable to~an upright man 
than any amount of wealth, and of which no 
honest man would be ashamed. Itis theduty 
of every human being to secure an indépend- 
ence for himself, and if he fail to dé it through 
any folly or neglect of his opportanities,he 
ought to be heartily ashamed of it. ; 


.... The Woman's Journal says that Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher is spending a short time in Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, perfecting plans for a 
university for women, where; in addition to 
the usual ‘studies, there shall be a practical 
training in those branches of knowledge which 
aré sute to be applied by a majority of women 
in the domestic relation, The American Wo+ 
man’s Educational Association, of which Miss 
Beecher is secretary, purpose to connect it 
with some already patronized institution, and 
to establish three departments—the normal, 
the hygienic, and the domestic. She has been 
on this tack for a long while. ' 


--».-Mr. Conway tells this story of Dean 
Stanley, who was visiting the grave of Wes- 
ley, behind the oldest Methodist chapel in 
London. After reading its touching inscrip- 
tion, he asked the old sexton, who stood by 
with uncovered head, whether it was ‘‘ conse- 
crated ground.” The sexton replied: ‘* Yes.” 
The Dean, who was speaking in the technical 
sense, further asked, “by whom,” meaning 
by what bishop. The sexton said: “It is con- 
secrated by the deposition of the dustof the 
servant of God, John Wesley.” Dean Stanley 
will soon put at his own expense a window in 
Westminster Abbey commemorative of the 
two Wesleys. 

--..-Mr. Thurman is called upon very loudly 
by the Catholic Telegraph to deny that he said 
in @ conversation : 


‘Yes, we shall lose the state. The d—d 
priests have overdone the thing by ee 
their noses into our pe litics ; and they des _ 
to be beaten, to teach them their places. 
Democracy only have themselves to. blame in 
submitting to the demands of the priests is 
the way they did. 

[f he cannot deny the stbemant, to which a 
correspondent has made affidavit, it will be re- 
membered against him. 

-- «The Hon. Jefferson Davis was. the four- 
teenth man to decline an invitation to address 
the Winnebago (Ill.) County’ Agriéultaral 


“Society. The thirteen who preceded him were | 


Gens. Sherman and Butler, Senators Conkling 
and Morton, Charles Francis Adams, Horatio 
Seymour, George H. Pendleton, Carl Schurz‘ 
Theodore Tilton, Henry Ward Beecher, Col. 
Robert Ingersoll, Emory Storrs, and Long 
John Wentworth. 


----Mr. Finney, says The 

“worked out « system of theology of hisown; 
but it has never gained any bold on the minds 
of other men and is rarely studied now.” His 
Published volume of theology {#' not mach 
used as a text-book, it is true ; but Mr. Finney’s 
fnfluence as « theological "teacher ‘has ~ 


tence Go Lie guy ayaa 





tom of theology,.» it owe: are any judge, has 
had a marked influence on current theology. 
_«.i Bvén Egypt after this year isto have the | 
metric decimal system. It will be compulsory 
after two years. We still have to wait and 
study compound multiplication. ‘Richard | 
Grant White says that the arguinént made 
against our present complicated system that | 
it makes so much trouble in the learning ia of | 
nO account, as no boy who could not remem- | 
ber the tables could ever amount to mdéh, In 
the same article hé speaks of a pint a8 con- 
taining two gills. 

,zeeeFoaquin | Miller's poem, “nl Cepucio,” 
which we print this week, is certainly one of 
the best he ever wrote, and we believe him as 
original. a .poet as we have. It deserves 
especial attention just now, when we haye the 
cable news that. the Italian Government has 
pensioned the Capuchin monks and dismantled 
their convent. It was one of the most 
striking curiosities of Rome and Mr. Millér’s 
poem fs really fits obituary. 

+++» The Herald and Presbyter calls it « strain 
ing at a gnat and #wallowing a camel” on our 
part to object to the betting at horse-race# and 
yet to say that we do not object to tie’ race 
itself:": We have; then, its notion of the com- 


| parative zodlogy of'sins. To drive a fast horse 


is a camel of an iniquity, while the gambling 
which infests the running is only a gnat of an 
offense. We grade them differently. 


-+..The result of the election in North Caro- 
lina is satisfactory enough. The Republicans 
have & popular majority of about 15,000, and 
as many delegates to the convention as their 
opponents, while three seats: held by Demo- 
crats are contested. The constitution is. not 
likely to be amended so as to restore the 
whipping-post for Negroes, 

+»»-Seeing that the Synod of Dlinois, North, 
will not meet until October, it was somewhat 
hasty to telegraph all over the country that it 


‘would expel Professor David Swing and his 


eburch. The Synod ‘will doubtless *héar a 
report on the relations of the church Whose 
pastor it has declared herétical; but there is 
not likely to be any great fuse about it. 


..The Paris Temdignage has the news of an 


‘approaching “schism” in the Meth6@ist 


Church in America. “Tt ts ‘based on the objec- 
tions made by three, parishes ig Philadelphia to 
the preachers provided for them by the bishop. 
It would take more than’ three parishes to 
make an appreciable schism in the Methodist 
Church. 


. Governor Titdén appears tobe wentieite 
ly best apon making political friends and 
supporters for himeelf and his party,. Re- 
cently.he pardoned two burglars out of state 
prison, who had four or five years longer to 
serve, and he might provide a considerably 
larger increase of his party by pardonfng more 
before election time. 

.- This is from The Savannah News: 


“bishop bayen, the old rapscallion who 
pers so in Atlanta and allows his datghters 

ride out with buck niggers, is out in Kansas 
lying about the people of Georgia.” : 
There is a bishop with a } small enough to suit 
the Rev. John Vaughan Lewis. 


--The Advance corrects us, aud says that 
the Oberlin Council did not “ throw overboard 
all the Congregational Standards except the 
Bible.” It says that it only “ declined to bind 
all the brotherhood of ‘ the Lord’s free people’ 
to the precise letter of inherited dogmatié 
standards.” That is precisely what we meant. 

...-Dr. Cuyler thinks that*Mr. Shearman 
“ will be skinned alive when he returns 'to this 
country.” This reminds us that the barbar- 
ous custom of skinning eels alive is oné that 
has not had the attention it deserves from the 
Society for the Prevention of Ornelis to 
Animals. 

.-The Lutheran Churchin gormens is wor- 
ried ‘about aclericalscandal, The Rey. Pagtor 
Kalthoff has actually worn a full beard, and 
defended it too; wherefore he has been com- 
plained of and brought to trial before his 
consistory. 

...sThe Harvard overseers have voted to 
establish a professorship of music. Dwight's 
Journal says the incumbent will be John K. 
Paine, at present holding the title of assistant 
professor im the same department. 

..-The now famous, maxim—“ in necessaty 
things unity, in doubtful things liberty, in all 
things charity”—is one. that Richard Baxter 
dug out of an obscnre German treatise by Ru- 
pert Meldenius on the peace of the Church... 
__+,1. Jefferson Davis has been kind enough to 
help the Winnebago County ML). Agrienl- 
turists out of theirscsape...He has withdrawn 
his, acceptance of their lnrietien aie a, wry 
graceful letter. - + 
“4. The Rév. W. HL Hi Mutray is ‘a ‘eave 
man to contemplate starting a new religious 


paper in these times. Even papers reputed 
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vateeeBoverly, Mage., tried to, get.an injunc- 
| sion against; the locating, on: its.sbore, of a, 


proposed. children’s hospita),, on, the ground 

tbat, infectious diseases .would be spread, x 

Mr. William Welsh says he doesn’t want 

to be Secretary of the Interior. In the first 

place, he doesn’t think he’s fit for it. We 
ould think as much. 


-.-“*H. H.’? wishes. us to put a note in 
THe TuDEPannget to the effect that it was not 
story” books that she asked for the miners, 
but “tray” books. 





.-Edwin Booth |_appears in Washington 
this winter; for the “first timre einee President 
L f’s assassination. ~ 

.-Prof, William Everett, of Harvard, Ed- 
ward's son, proposes to make'tlé ministry his 
life work. 


....Banny Elisler, once famous, is still liv- 
ink, at the age of 71. 


+neeFree rides for invalids is Boston’s last 
emer ore 


“Religions: 3h Intelligence, 


tan trustees of the University of ‘Chitago 
have thé power in their own hands,’ and do not 
seem incited to pay any attention to the re- 
monstrances of the. entire press of the Baptist 
denomination, which has hitherto controlled 
the institution. Indeed, the language of these 
papers is so severe as to suggest that they are 
ahgry enough to give up all interest im the in- 
stitution, if they do not provoke the majority 
of the trustees to make it, as far as possfble, 
unsectarian. The trustees haye published a 
very long atatement, giving a history of the 
difficulty. According to this, it was after great 
concession on the part of a large portion of the 
tfusteés that’Dr. Moss was called to thé presi_ 
dency and the contro! of the internal affairs of 
the University a year ago, Chancellor Bur- 
roughs retaining the control of the external 
administration.. They further affirm that with- 
ip g very few weeks. President Moss began. to 
express great dissatisfaction with this arrange- 
ment, and that on the 8th of last July, at asmall 
adjourned meeting of the trustees, hé expressed 
bis ‘entire’ distrust of the existing organiza- 
tion, andthat under this representation # mo- 
tien was made ao0@ pushed to’ an informal 
expression that; the present organization 
should be, abolished and the chencellor. re- 
moved from: his office, Ata meeting of the 
trustees, held on, the 12th of July, a, majority 
of Dr, Burroughs’s friends were present and 
voted, 13 to 7, to abolish the presidency, thus 
remoying Dr, Moss. Atan adjourned meeting, 
oo the 27th, the’ whole matter was reopened, 
and the former action affirmed by a vote of 17 
to 13; although four of those who had pre- 
viously voted affirmatively were absent, thus 
making 21: who Wiad voted for Dr. Burroughs 
and against. the president. The reasons givep 
ip,the atatement of which we have spoken for 
removing, Dr. Moss include his movements 
in opposition to Dr. Burroughs, after 
having pledged himself when elected that 
the harmony between them snould never 
be broken by any act of his. Dr. Moses asser- 
tion that he was bound by no compact,express 
or implicit, is controverted, and it {s made ap- 
parently evident that there was a compromise 
in the board by which he was elected—as it 
certainly is evident that the very electiow of 
two men to thé two leading positions in the 
University itself proves that they were ‘ex- 
pected not to plot. egainst eachother, It is 
stated that when Dr. Moss had been not two 
mooths in office he, directly.ayowed, not only 
to friends outside, but in a meeting of the 
trustees, his beliefthat-Dr: Burroughs ought 
to ‘be separated from the institution ; ap,-ex- 
pression that Jed to Dr. Burroughs sending in 
his resignation, which was_ withdrawn by re- 
quest. The notfon that the opposition to Dr. 
Burroughs arose from the failure of this 
double-headed system is net by the statement 
that the financial circumstances of the Uni- 
versity hed greatly-tmproved,-that interest 
and running expenses had. beep met better 
than for years, and that. ‘$30,000 of endow- 
mepts b bad been gained,and this by the labors of 
the chancellor, working without salary, Indeed, 
the “office of the ‘chia! icellor seems to have 
been little more than that. of s Aivancial agen- 
cy;,while Dr. Moss, presided,‘In fact, over the 
college. . The statement, proceeds to. detail 
Dr, Mosa’s action by committees and reports 
40 have the chancellor removed, an.action that 
was arrested he et — an removal from the 
a It the éets the objections 
pee ie thole action by denyfog anréasonable 
favoritism toward Dr. Burroughs, by denying 
that, Dr. Moss has commended himself by his 
administration as a clase-room instructor, es a 








-that they have been supported by every Bap- 


tist. minister but one on the board and by 
leading laymen..In & public letter ta Dr. 


Bright, Dr, Boone defends the trustees, and 


argues that the fifteen who yoted to remove 
Dr, Moss avd. who have personally con- 


tributed, $120,000 to the. University may 


be reasonably supposed to have. its inter- 

ests quite as much at heart as the eight 

who have contributed but $5,000) ‘In this 

letter Dr. Boone brings out more clearly the 
antecedent: steps to Dr. Moss’s removal. At 

the end of a meeting of the board, after » 
number had left, the president expressed hie 
dissatisfaction with Dr. Butroughs’s continu- 

ance there, and the informal’ motion was 
offered by Mr. Harris that he be ‘Invited to re- 
sign, amended by motion of Mr. Greenebaum 
that bis office be madé “purely honorary, 
without salary or service.” This teceived § 
votes, including that of Dr. Moss, against 5. 
Tt was the next Thursday's meeting that, with 
an almost uuprecedentedly large number of 
members present, voted by 15 to 8 to remove 
Dr. Moss—his own adherents being the same 
fn number as before. From thereplies made 
to these "papers we learnthat, while the last 
year there bas been a falling off in the number 
of students, there has been a considerable in- 
crease inthe higher departments and a decrease 
in the students “not in course ”—4. ¢., in boys 
who have no business in the institution at all. 
It is also stated that the motion made at the 
end of the meetipg of which we have spoken 
was made when but two members had left, 
one on each side, and that the motion relieving 
Dr. Burroughs of duty was provoked by his 
having brought in no adequate annual report 
and by. the discovery that his magnificent sub- 
scriptions were mainly verbal. It is also stated 
tbat Dr. Burroughs was the first to make diffi- 
culty with Dr. Moss and that the real origin 
of the dissension between them was in a meet- 
ing lest Fall, in which the chancellor pro- 
tested against the president’s being em- 
powered 'to expend any money in the current 
repairs of buildings and grounds withous, con- 
sulting bim as chairman of the committee on 
finance. Add to this that the chancellor had 
more than once offered his. resignation, and we 
have the entire apology for the action for his 
removal. It is also replied that the eight 
minority have either given or verbally pledged 
to the university not $5,000, but $65,000. We 
comment on thé case editorally. 


+éee The deposed Bishop of Paderborn, for 
some time interned at Wesel, on August 3d 
effected an escape from his place of »confine- 
ment. ; In a letter to the provincial governor 
be complains that. his \petition for leave to 
visit a watering-place for the sake of his health, 
accompanied by a certificate from the district 
medical officer, has not been replied to; hence, 
he defends his flight as a means of self-preger- 
vation, Heimpugns the validity of the sen- 
tence of Internment and undertakes to re- 
sume his episcopal duties if a free choice of 
residence is allowed him. He fs ‘now at 
Venlo, in Holland, but will proceed to Rome. 
It {s said that he is to be rewarded for his suf- 
féribgs with the cardinal’s hat.” From Rome he 
intends returning to Holland. Meanwhile, the 
Government is determined to carry ‘on the 
struggle and to ayoid any compromise. The 
Polish papers find fault with all such 
fugitives for trying to escape from s punish- 
ment which, according to thelr own accounts | 
they. should rather have gloried in. The 
German Catholic pilgrimage to Lourdes is 
fixed for next month. Subscriptions to 4 large 
amount haye been obtained and the dedication 
banner is nearly finished. The Liberals are 
highly indignant and accuse the Ujtramow. 
tanes of being unpatriotic in supporting 
Jesuit agitations, the chief object of which is 
the triumph of the Papacy and France over the 
Empire. The correspondent of the Daily New 
reports that the Government intends to pro 
hibit the pilgrimage, and will employ force, if 
necessary, to prevent: it taking place. The 
Old Catholics seem to have had a success 
f1} conference, and to have somehow dodge¢ 
the flioque difficulty in a manner which they 
hope will be satisfactory to both Greek an¢ 
Roman Christians. 


..The vestry of Mount Calvary church, 
Baltimore, have protested against the action of 
the late ecclesiastical court, alleging that they 
have perfect confideice in the orthodoxy and 
plety of theirclergy. They declare the court’s 
doings “unlawful, injurious, and, if taken as 
@ precedent, fraught with evil conséquences.”’ 
They also resolve “ that the registrar be and he 
is hereby directed to transmit to the secretary 
of the Honseof Bisheps a copy of these resolu- 
tions, attested: by the seal of the corporation, 

swith a¢communication in the name of the vestry 
and church-wardens, requesting bim not to re- 
weve the resolution relating tothe clergy of 
Mount Calvary church as part of the record of 
the proceedings of the board of inquiry, but 
to treat the ammo 0 0 a ae no 


validity whatever, 44. if, tae a wperetary 
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should not consider it his duty so to treat the 
resolution of the board, that he be requested 
to allow these resolutions of the vestry to ac- 
company the record of proceedings, as an 
offiéial protest against it and an enduring test- 
fmony of the grievance to the Church ip 
Maryland and to Mount Calvary church in 
particular.” 


«res Zhe Noneconformist mentions the “ de- 
p’orable apathy which has seized the former 
Protestant” Church of England, apropos of 
Ritualism. “ Apathy’’ might have been used 
in speaking of the condition of that church fif- 
ty ora hundred years ago, but hardly at pres- 
ent. Jt also remarks of the C. B. 8., somewhat 
in the Jonathan Blanchard manner: ‘* The 
Ritvalistic party has a curious fondness for the 
use of initial letters, instead of the fall title 
of any favorite institution. The same thing 
mey be remarked of Free Masons, and it seems 
to us that there is something more in it than 
mere love of brevity. There is a slight affect- 
ation of mystery, combined with an assump- 
tion 0” affectionate familiarity on the part of 
the initiated.’’ This remark is more sensible: 
“There is one method, and one only, of rele- 
gating Ritualism to the obscurity it deserves. 
And,as one futile makeshift after another 
feilsin our hands, there is this consolation, 
that it bastens on the adoption of the one sure 
way of deliverance.” 


«-..The Church Times contains a report of 
the funeral of the late Rey. Cherles B. Coffin, 
of St. Paul’s, Edgewater, Staten Island. 
Father Coffin wasa Ritualist, but never hada 
good chance in his country churches at Haver- 
straw and Edgewater and his assistant minis- 
tership at St. Luke’s, in this city, to pat his 
doctrines into practice. For a little while he 
was in the establishment of the Cowley 
Fathers, but did not approve himself as an 
ascetic to Father Benson. Our London 
contemporary, in describing the funeral, 
mentions “the Right Rev. Dr. Young, 
Father Seymour, and Fathers Lee, Houghton, 
Orilby, Patterson, and Mansfield.”” Most of 
these gentlemen are bere ecclesiastically called 
“fathers” for the first time, and those of them 
who belong to the High and Dry school will 
not relish the title, 


..».1t seems that, after all, the Pope has de- 
clined, most wisely, to grant the petition to 
consecrate the Chureh to the Saered Heart of 
Jesus. Thirty magnific ent volumes had been 
presented to bim by the missionaries of the 
Bacred Heart in Bruges, containing the signa- 
tures of twelve million petitioners. He was 
greatly affected ; but, considering that it was 
already dedicated to Christ, that it issues from 
bis heart and is his spouse, the Pope concluded 
that the proposed consecration of the Church 
would be unmeaning, and replied: ‘ Wihi 
tnnovandum."* 


.-e-We do not see but that the Catholic 
churches will be compelled to use the olive oil 
which The Freeman's Journal is advertising edi- 
torially *‘as a free-will offering to Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament.” It quotes a plain 
Response from the Sacred Congregation as 
follows; 

“As a rule, olive oil must be used; . but 
when it cannot be had it must be left to the 
prudence of bisbops that lamps may be fur- 
nished with oils of other kinds—so far as pos- 
sible, vegetable.’ 

...-Another illustratign of clannishness 
comes in the report of a “Convocation of the 
Colored Churches of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in South Carolina,” held at Pineville, 
in which seven congregations were repre- 
sented. We believe the colored people are as 
much to blame in this matter as the white 
folks but, after all, the privilege of staying by 
themselves, if they want to, came to the Ne- 
groca when they became free in other respects. 


....The influence of the English revival 
meetings has passed into the distant colonies, 
A series of meetings similar to those of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey bas been held in 
the town-hall of Hobart Town, Tasmania, with 
encouraging results, They were conducted 
mainly by Noncomformist ministers, although 
‘one minister of the Established Church also 
took part, 


....Dr. Lazarus has been elected director of 
the Rabbinical Seminary of Breslau, ip place of 
the late Dr. Frankel. Professor Graetz would 
have been elected had he been, as the law re- 
quires, av Officiating rabbi. Our readers will 
remember an interesting article on this semi- 
nary which we lately published from the pen 
of its only American student. 


«-..At the request of the Ultramontane 


party, the French minister of the interior has 
forbidden that a volume should be brought 


into Frauce published in Brussels and entitled 
“The Present State of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France.’’ If Catholic Belgium can 
stand it, we do not see why it should injure 
Fraace. ‘ 


<++-Mr, Gladstone bas published an edition 
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of his collected papers against Vaticanism 
and has given its preface. In it he quotes a 
prophecy, if not a threat, by Archbishop Man- 
ning of a Continental war on behalf of the 
Pope, and an abstract of the relation of the 
Catholies to the Maryland colony. 


.++» The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in England now numbers 8,778. mem- 
bers, of whom 778 are priest-associates, 


see» There are in Massachusetts only three 
Roman Catholic churches without a debt on 
their buildings. 


Publisher's Department, 


Honor To THe VETERANS.—Honor also 
to the inventors whose genius have eman- 
cipated the race of women from the drudg- 
ery of theneedle. Honor, above all, to a 
firm which, like the Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Campany, distributes its machines 
broadcast throughout the land at prices 
that even the poor and humble can afford 
to pay. A first-class machine for fifty dol- 
lars! This is the proclamation of the 
bbe Sewing Machine Company to the 
people. 

Salesrooms 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, aud in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

This Company want a few more good 
agents. 











SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known —e Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 





Tue school-book interest is the promi- 
nent thing in the publishing world just now. 
It seems to be centering in New York 
more and more of late years. Of our great 
houses devoting special attention to educa- 
tional works one of the largest and most 
prominent is that of A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
whose business has for some time been so 
large all over the country as to make a 
branch establishment in Chicago seem 
necessary. Of the books on Messrs. Barnes’s 
list one of the most prominent is the well. 
known Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar, which has never been driven 
from the field of popularity by 
newer rivals. It is one volume of 
** Andrew's Latin Series,” all the books 
in which A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish- 
Boyd's series of works in English literature 
is another of the little libraries familiar in 
our schools. Watson’s Readers, Peck's 
Ganot, Clark’s Grammars, Davies’s mathe- 
matical works, the late C. D. Cleveland’s 
literary text-books, Monteith and Me. 
Nally’s geographies, and Wood's botanies 
all beat the imprint of this house. Messrs. 
Barnes also keep school requ’sites fn stock 
and are agents for the National Schoo! Fur, 
niture Company. 

(ne 


CENTENNIAL PRESSES. 


LrtTLe printing presses for boys have of 
late years become very popular and useful. 
Mr. Joseph Watson, the maker of one of the 
best of them, ‘‘ The Young America,” adver. 
tises in our columns to-day a new press, 
«‘ The Centennial,” which costs but $2, or 
with printing office (¢. ¢., two fonts of type, 
cabinet, ink, roller, chase, leads, and far- 
niture), $5. Its cheapness will attract at- 


tention. 
(a 


TuE attention of the public is called to 
the advertisement of Magnetic Engines, 
They will supply a long-felt want, and can 
be seen in practical use at Jardine & Sons’ 
Organ Factory, Mason & Hamlio Organ 
Warerooms. 

a 


Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Minter & Co., 8 Union Square, 

(a 


“SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

“Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, open 
all the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and State for health or recreation. 
It is unsurpaseed im location and complete 
ness of its appointments.” 


IE 
Tue TaromPn Truss Co., No. 384 Bowery. 
New York, ask no payment for promising te 
cure Rupture, ‘but a reasonable fee for hay- 
ing cured it, when the cure is completed, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
hc 
It is a well-known fact that Datury’s 
MaaicaL Pam Extractor will cure an 
old sore or « bad cut sooner than any otber 
remedy. 26 cents ; 42 





ORDERING GOODS. I 
Our advertisers now inform ys that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 


readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give ‘them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any *sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

ooo 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


Ws desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


(AR 


Tue Misses Warner, authors of the 
“Wide, Wide World,” ‘‘Queechy,” “ The 
Fourth Watch,” and many other works 
highly esteemed by the Christian com- 
munity, will furnish a tale entitled “ Wych 
Hazel” for The Witness, which will appear 
serially, beginning with September, in the 
daily and weekly editions. The Daily 
Witness is $4. year, or $1 a quarter. The 
Weekly Witness, $1.20 a year, or 80 cents 
per quarter. Specimen copies sent on 
application. 


nn AR ee 


DR. ROGERS’S VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP.—One great blessing of our age is 
the facility for procuring remedies for vari- 
ous diseases, carefully prepared and ready 
to be administered. John F. Henry, Curran 
& Co., of New York, havea list of nearly 
one hundred articles which they manufac- 
ture in their laboratory there; and among 
these there is none of greater value. to 
children than Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm 
Syrup. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Price 25 cents per bottle. Jonn F. Henry, 
Curran & Co., Proprietors, 8 and 9 Col- 
lege Place, New York. 

Dr. Townstey’s Toornacas ANoprxg 
cures io one minute. 
———Ee 
Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, anD 8t. Pavut 
mene traverses a a pone! Rm on 
oO ’ 
mmerh becnen cantersanh slebinen Sepeame toe 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies,. lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton, It is the 
railway route along the valley of Lary ed 
as 


Mississippi. It is also the shortest as 
best route between the t metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, 0, Milwaukee, St. 


Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of -coaches and 
New Y rk Office, | 819 Bred ong he 
ew Yo. way; 
corver Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
61 and 63 Clark St. 





New anv Srrance.—tTravelers and res- 
idents in malarious districis should i 
about ‘AD. 


without medicine. Stop drug- 
ng with poisons and try the new pie. 

ts sell it. Send address for full par- 
ticulars to W. F. Kipper Oo., 63 Joba 
at., New York. 


= 2d Efficacious dentifrice 
it Strength Whi the 
Freserves eens Gone F leaves ® Delitiens 


xe mont Deliv 


orsed en t. Den of 
Europe and used by al evens 
Sold by all Draggiste. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Taz LNDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: __ 








K.S &Co’s. 5 
IMPROVED 2 
MUSIC e 

& K 
PAPER FILE. | 











rr 
PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber wil] be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of tnree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post 
age is paid. Pi 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Futter 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cardsin soother column, are reliable 

ties and do business on the square. 
bose who deal with them get theiz 
money’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 12. 
ec 


EK F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF EIRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
pepe or igestion, Weak Stomach, General 

bility, of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases re ‘ng a tonic. ay | bottle guar- 
money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
RR 


NO, 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO, 2359.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. 
head and 


passes. Stomach 
removed by De Kania, 259 North Ninth st. 
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POND’S 
EXTRAGT 


recommended f 
M be and constan fase for 30 years ser serve Sake 


range ned powers power. Try it once 
PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. f. 





THE TRIUMPH TRUSS 
ae OUR ax MO APT ance PAYMENT 


EWARD FOR 
AN PUUNY CASE AND, Tie caRNOT CU 5 os 


ee Surgeon had 30 years’ unfailing 
re on and Advice confidential and free. 


Price of Truss Roa, Supporter, $5 to 


} she Ane =) di 
: fa Boge Pam niet oH AM, 


Sok Bape 
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IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














Mailed 25c. Large discount to dealers. Only perfect 
Threader made. Used by the Blind in all eane. 
WELLS M’r’G Co., 121 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTED 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Ce pew Deanery ee OL yh Liber? ae 
ten 1S ous Bre knw Yo ORK. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


For Sale by E. _P. ROE, author of “ Playand Proft in 
Garden,’ Ponte 


a Chestnut Burr,” etc. 
set ow soi bear next June. Send for Oircular 


ddress at Cornwall on the H N.Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


AICHE OR? © CELEBRATED HAIR DY® best 














eg my wae py on splendid 
seat Bian, h benefit e hair and no 
his hea he proot has it fethe, only true and 

e. eous. No 


and beau- 
on wn. = Noli Bona Bence applied # 


y Sold by iLGn's Wig Pacers 
BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a plece exactly fitted to ly oa 
spot, so fastest ond & work s0 y 4 


skin, the hair came 
cannot be, detected. ‘Made onl only at BA’ sea 


brated Wig Factory, No. 16 








MAGNETIC ENGINES 


for Church and Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, 
Pumps, Lathes, Printing Presses, Fans, and all light 


L. Pampa A 


SNNERSIOINTMENT 
CuRES SORES.| 
Burns, Cuts. 


GE RMNS Wounps8c&e. 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Halil’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P. M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3) P.M., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 


J. BR. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. B.-R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


























0. 50 North Ri tiver as ++ “. 
Nn Pousoiz, Saturday. Sept. 
PRICE once OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (inclodme wine): 


tickets at reduced 
with superior accommodations and es 


clu without extra Ly dey 
ers marked thus * do not carry 
GEORGE MACKEN: Agent, "Sroadway, 





““How to Go West.” 


Tas is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

TheChicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the teading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, 
Missouri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 

This line has published a pamphiet, enti- 
tled ‘‘ How to co West,” which contains 
much valuable information, a large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, "which can be 
a free from charge addressifig 

the General Passenger ham nicago, = 
lington, and Quincy Rai 

Please state what paper you aa this i 
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Standard W: 
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The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT 18 EVANGELICAL, 
iT 1S LIBERAL, 
‘STIS RADICAL, 
IT IS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
R, 8, STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 


Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE £. ELLIS, D.D., 


Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 


THE INDEPENDENT is now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all the principal post-offices in the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for poszage. 


sent free. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York 


P.O, Box 2781. 


ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


Tose merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising haa in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor, To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resclve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me 





dium: 
Wi weve @ THE LORING Te a 
RGAE OO, "roledo, 0. AP 20, 1875. 
w. & HEA‘ IN, Esq., Manager Monroe Street 


Dear Sir Experience in advertising extensivel s 
political newspapers tos proved 


shall continue to use its columns for adv o 
Yours truly 
QRING & BLAKE ORGAN C0. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 
my ye! Cc. BOW 


EN, 
Dear Sir :—In Roe I commenced atverticing 
Christian Tribune, 


the Union, Ln Graphic 
and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo! 
preparation, “ utchoncin,” and resolved that, 
y returns the ate were remunera 
uve, t pwowse increase my 


mption of printers 
Btickwell & LA Co.’s Mucilage an¢ 


218 EFORD, Street, N. Y. 
W. L. HEATON, Esq.., oy Western Adv’g Ag’t fa 
THE INDEPEND 
Dear Sir :—The letters ,1 senstved p.— my adver 
fnemens u, THE INDEPENDENT to the In 
Kindlere have sveraged (a ae fat a & 
for th a the past. (6) six months. 
my 3 vertisement in through Fhe ‘pene 
months. W.. is doubtless one of the — i abe 
ing mediums. Very eet 
N ov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Bo lew Albany, Ind 





has been one of the 


and summ better re. 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 


oapee, wanewe ane 
I inserted vertisement of one-half page a 
The ** * * * © (which claims to have t 


Publisher 


ron ik y= toy 
Publisher Onis INDEPENDENT” : 





Dear Sir roa am hearing from the advertisement 
from all ov hag rem it is ‘counting. It has al. 
ready twice > paid Sia tos itself. BOLLING, 

Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins's ‘Opium Antidote.” 
YPSILA ee ate April 25, 1874. 

Dear Sir:—We have had a umber of commu 
wee to as noticed the advertise 
ment, and we wos stones. 

A. G. STARR, 
- Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


NEW ~ New Yorx, May ist, 1873. 
MR. HENR BOWEN, 
od be erst isher N.Y. 


INDEPENDENT : 
Dear Sir :—In answer Try inquiries made in reference 


tooer advertisement in your . ng ¥ mow specs: 
say that we rece’ 3 from - 
DEPENDENT than ALL APERS COMBINED 


in which we advertise, now numbering be tA oo! 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it 


of the best mediums in tho coumrz, 
Yours truly J. 
anager’ LOTT oy 


HENRY ©. BOW Esq., Bsq., New York: 
Dear Iam well pleased with ‘TuE INDEPEND- 
ft has been the mp ee TS 
ad experience in 
| Ea Rh eee jum and Morp ine 


F. EB. MARSH. 
Quincy 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


‘THE Mp TIORAL jive Brg. GO. = Wunine- 


religious 

b— b- mipeners. 6 selected and ogversess in 

liberally at time of the formation o 

Company, THE INDEPENDENT vy AN 

sponses. Often 6 letters out of every 10) referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WovEn Ww PENT has dono'us the m CO. say: nw wd 


of any religious pa: wey 
PAINT 6 “whe 
AVER} LK. CHEMICAL wy itn be en 





Faxn 

en who called at our office to 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands o 
they took oe pay Our extens te 
from the op our first advertising in THE Ne 
ee oe 


FINA Now York: dally a Banker, who advertises 
pers, decided 


together. 
NOR SH.VROEEED MULVA2 UTED, 


at Ard ypoer for ‘or insurance sdvertising In Now 


A. BURDETTE “mITy. rubies of Fashions 
or Ladies, says: .B INDEPENDENT yie Ided me 
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GROCERS MARKET. 


OCOFFEES.—There is more doing in Rios, with some 
speculative feeling and an evident disposition on the 
part of holders te establish a higher basis of values; 
but, aside from the manipulation of the market by: 
Gealers, there appears to be no good reason for 


h " ) ao on = to 
igher mytgee as demand, tnd ind’ the Dy, eau Je ine 





piece will be ad the result of speculation and 
lable to pe ence lon. Mila roasting goons cone 
tinue fn lig demand 


are oy mae eae ut prices are well ping 
tained. Old Govespmens se mind and thes 





some ™ — is 
concen but. we do not le any: + raed 
prices are obtained &t present "tor So lots to dis- 


fributive trade 


FISH AND SALT Fish There is still a scarcity 
of new Mackerel. Prices are firm and tend upward, 
There are no George’s Bank Cod here. Western Bank 
are also scarce. Salt.—We can_notice no im a 
ment in the demand for either Fine or Bulk 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Duliness has been nee per- 
vading feature of the market. Raisins are quiet. 
Currants are steady, but In light nest. Prunes are 
quiet, but firm. Cftron is in good demand at steady 
prices. 

RICH.—Oarolina Rice is firm at higher. prices. The 
stock at the millsin the South is now reduced to less 
than 10,000 bushels, equal to 400 tierces, all of 
medium and fair es. New Rice is backward and 
none will probably be received before about the 10th 
of September, and then only in limited quantity. 
Rangoon is in fair request at unchanged prices. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is dull and moves 
slowly. We reduce our quotations 20. per gallon. 
Grocery grades of Foreign Molasses are dull and 
prices are lower. Sugarhouse is in good demand and 
prices are firm. 

SUGARS.—Since our last the market has been very 
ewer and prices have — the buyer somewhat, 


especially on aradies below Extra the mar- 
ket yoo aoe, oerith a anes em to higher values 
next week. The market for is less active 


and prices continue in buyer’s 


SY RUPS.—With a continued fair demand, the mar- 
ket for Sugar Syrups _is well sustained we note 
an increased inquiry for the lowest grades. 

TEAS.—The market is steady, but rather quiet, in 
consequence of the firm views of holders. Greens.— 
Choice qualities are in light een and erent — 
asking full prices, while tne } r grades 
plenty. Jn s.—There is a “prisk fistributive de. 
mand, whic ts the accumulation of stock, 
and the market is in seller’s favor. Oolongs are sell- 
ing steadily. for consumption at full prices. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.~Fiour, eteOur market has 
ruled quiet generally during the last week. Prices 
)0wer, ‘exceptionally for iow and shipping grades, 
which had an unmerited advance; but prices are 
quite steady for choice Old Wheat, Fami y brands, 
which are getting exceedingly scarce. New Wheat 
Flours, as rel as Old and New Mixed, are offere 
lower prices 
neglected. Rye Fiour is pene = lower. ‘oot is 
dull and weak. rn is quiet and steady. Oat Meal is 
dull and unchan . 


BUILDING _ MATERIALS — 


Pale per M, $2.50: Jersey, 4@$5 
River, $4.50@8%5; Haverstraw Be 
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tnd $id M. ite Pine has been dul! 


Yellow Pine is not wanted. are steadily 
held and in fair demand. 


CATTLE MARK ®BT.—The market for 
a ip + been duil at a still further de- 
cline 


to tbs. to sae grows 
13 0., to dress 65@58 Ds.; and 


$9.25 ere was quites 
liberal inquiry, but prices on the poorer;grades were 
a fraction off. On the better grades, aewaver, full 
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petese were realized. 
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HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market is 
qu'et, but prices are firm. Leather.—Hemlock Sole is 
ood demand and prices are firm. Crop is moder- 
ately active, at prices. 
~~ tees quiet an 
ae al 1.-whe @mang Por ‘oreign 
but prices remain steady. Gag 


BRODB.- ~Gandiee. —Adaman' ape 
rices are ogy he 
is light, 


Li 1 Hotse 1, $17 fiver 
ight inquiry. Liverpool Ho : 

peel Gas $13; Newcastle Gas, $7; Scotch do., 87@7.50; 
UCumberlan , $9.75@6; Anthracite, $5. by 
cargo. D —Since our last there has been a fair 


distributing business end itis believed that 
tinue toimprove. Gunny Cloth,—India 
trade will con’ Pp ez 


is quiet and ees are no c ng 
is in moderate demand; the market is firm. Gunn 
‘ fair un 


1.10; Clover, 6 ; and Salt, 
Rye Straw, S@e.; Bhort, bu@esey Ont, 
METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is still movi owly. 
Scotch Pig was well under contro! an stoarily 
E30, but not much inquired after. American Pig is 


and heavy. Rails are not v 
soenar. Scrap Tron is — Tin.— moderately 


active an@ @shade firmer. 
es Rave oem, 
s raunthe 
trade is mostly. in a jobbing wa: 
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" t prices are unc e unchanged W ington Tar 
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VISIONS.—The tone of the mark os toe, Fog 
Rs 2 been weak and trade very Gull in alld 
ments. Beot—The market oe y 


dull butsteady. 
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8, Red Bod Kidney. TTTTT 
Beans e 
Peas, a anes nd.. 
BROOM CO: market is very dull senate 
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BOTT. Butter is lower. Western fresh 
grates tre ‘alling w ell at about ic. lower figures. 

edium Western continues dull and heavy. We note 
no important business for export. Receipts, 17,790 
packages. Wequote: ; 


State, firkina, choice selected.... 
prime. 






State, Welsh tubs, 
State, creamery tubs, selected 
bs, fair to good. 











Pails, comery outta, — 

Pails, Western, creamery, fan 

Pails, Western. -fair 
Penn., me me ps coc tsccccosove ese0 %. @A 
Western, firkins, selected:... .. - 22 B28 
Western, firkins. we had so on 14 

este! rkins, fair to g 
Western’ rkins. Re @i6 
Western dairy tubs, selected. «2h 
Western, dairy tubs. good to prime besevece =+ @ 
Western, tubs, selected yellow... ...... .<s+.+-22 @2 
Western, tubs, «gooe to eae. 20 @2 
Western, tubs, ai yo ocd. -18 @20 
Western, tubs, poor to fair. 116 @i8 
Western, white, 6 BO0e ao 2 @13 
Western, old, good to prim: 4 @6 
Western, ola, fair to good,, '@u 
Western, old, poorto fair.. @13 


2 
Western Grease Butter, original. . a beedets deeeee ell @12 
CHEESE.—The large stock cerviet over last week 
qppement the Weste 
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Blackberries, 1875, prime. .««......+¢ 
Blackbe os, Et aeaee 
Blackberries, 
Cherries, Southern, 1874..... 
Plums, 1874, State, per Ib........ = 

“ Southern, per Ib..... 
Raspberries, 1875, perlD.<:....) ss 
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An lan declining "tar for all kinds. 
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GREEN FRUITS. Roaches @ very gicnsz. 
Apples and Pears are ver land tain low 

deed, everything in the truit line is Ww, on 
account of the low price of Peaches. Melons are a 













a glut. Some. lots have been thrown away. 
ot. uote: 
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The demand is very light and to make salés con? 
cessions would have to be made. We quote: 
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MONOPOLY ‘VALUES. 





W3ERE the price of an article is wionly 
regulated by the necessities or of 
the buyer we have the case of strict and 
absolute monopoly. The seller.then, fixes 
the ptice without any.competition. He can 
fix the price: at.as high a. point aé he 
pleases, short of that at which he» would 
find no purchaser. Passing beyond this 
point, be defeats his own ends and virtual- 
ly throws himself out of thé trading. mar- 
ket. Monopolists never seek to forcé up 
the price to, this extreme limit. Their 
theory is to make the largest profits, and 
for this purpose they need a large amount 
of sales. The price. that:.they. fix is the 
highest that the market will bear, and yet 
take the article or articles of which they 
have the monopoly in-any considerable 
amounts. This price, whatever it may be, 
is the monopoly value—the value which a 
monapoly establisties in ‘proseention of its 
own interests, withoat avy restraint by 
competition under, the general law of sap- 
ply and demand. 

A gas company, for. example, is a 
monopoly to furnish light'to a city. There 
isno other company to compete with it in 
the production and sale of gas. It has the 
whole business to itself. It monopolizes 
the entire market for the supply of gas; 
All the buyers mast buy of it, or go with- 
out gas... What is the price per thousand 
feet which that company, unless restrained 
by law, will charge for gas? The’ answer 
is, the highest price that the people will 
consent to pay. Its own interests will pre- 


ventit from going’ béyond shié mark ; gnd 


yet up to. this mark it will .be very sure to | 


carry the price. The vormal value of gas 
founded on’ the cost of production and 
yielding to the producer a fair average 
remuneration, as would be the case under 
a free competition in: the sale of gas, will 
not be its rule. All that the purchasers 


will pay rather than ‘do without gas wif | 


be thé ; and this will be the monopoly 
value or Srice. 

The same is trie of, all miondpolics, 
whether individual or corporate. . Unless 
restricted by law,, they fix the price of 
what they produce and offer to‘sell, ac¢ord- 
ing to their estimate of their own interests, 
aiming sagaciously to take into the account 
the necessities and desires of the :purchas- 
ing class. A railway monopoly that has 
transportation to sefl will regulate its 
freight and passenger charges not by the 
cost of transportation, with the dddttion of 
a fair profit on the invésted capital, which 
would be the normal value, but by the rule 
of making the most money out of the 
business. This ig the wafversal rule with 
all monopolies, and will be so long as 
human nature remains human nature. 

Let a man have an article: which. he 
really wants to sell and which he knows 
another very stroggly desires to buy or 
must buy, and in ect. to that icle he 
is a monopolist, He.bas the purchaser at 
his advantage, and will be very sure to take 
advantage of the advantage and place upon 
a article a monopoly value. All the 

“corners” which are made in thé stoek or 
grain market are founded on-thig principle. 
They seek profits out of-thé necessities’ of 
the purchaser. Monopoly "values “are, 
hence, the @dethies “of soetety. ‘pro 
ceed not upon ‘the. principle’? alfair and 
equitable exchange of equivalents; but; on 
that of’ plander ‘in’ the "interests of the 
monopolists. Society should tolerate as 
few monopolies as ‘possibile, and foster a 
free market, that admits of sabenaniéted 
competition im -beth buying and selling. 
Legalized monopolies should be subjected 
to wholesome legal restraints, as a protec- 
ss to the WiaEy and ernie 
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dtiven everybody away to the seaside and 
the mountains .who could: afford :to leave. 
Ie is near the close of the: month and a re« 
vival must take place ‘soon’ if any cam bé 
hoped for at.all thé present year. «The 
sews fromthe agricultural: districts, both 
North and:Gouth}:are of thé most ‘en- 
eonraging nature, and, after alb the dreary 
teports dbout’grassboppers, chinch bugs, 
army worms, floods, -eonflagrations, and 
droughts; the: pet: result, according: to 
official reporta, is that the country has been 
blessed. by one of the most: productive sea 
sons ever - known, and. there will be full 25 
percent. more of exportable commodities 
than we have ever had-hefore. The health 
of the people has been unusually good. in 
every section of the Union and: there are no 
political ‘troubles: towdisturb the» public 
peace. in any quarter... If with all. these 
elements‘of, prosperity the country do ‘not 
prosper and) trade: should continue. stag. 
nant it will be passing strange. 

There are more representatives from the 
dry-goods houses of the West. and South: 
west now in the city than ever before; but 
they are. very dilatory in making purchases, 
while there is but little demand from ‘the 
near-by: trade. 

In domestic. cotton: goods the: transac, 
tions from first hands aré/on a very limited 
scale for thé season: In some descriptions 
of goods .prices' are’ q shade) better than 
they were last month. , 

Brown, sheetings and shirtings are in 
rather good demand for heavy, standard 
four-yard makes and prices are something 
firmer for these goods. | In the fine grades 
a fractional advance has been established, 
The indications are favorable, to, greater 
activity. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of fine 
and medium brands have been in good de- 
mand, but without-special activity. . Prices 
are well maintained; but the low figures 
at. which outside makes are offered .have 
induced considerable activity, without 
affecting quotations. 9 

Print-cloths have been in somewhat bet, 
ter demand, with-a slight advance. in quo- 


, tations, caused more by .tbe Fall River 


strikes than by any present scarcity .of 
these fabrics... 

_ Prints are,selling more actively than any 
other cotton fabrics and prices are pretty 
well maintained. The failure of. W. H, 
Locke,. a, calico printer of Passaic, New 
Jersey, last week, shows.that the low prices 
at. which -prints have, been .selling .baye 
begun to produce disastrous effects among 
the manufacturers. New styles: bave been 
introduced the past week and have proved 
attractive; and if the business of. the next 
two or-three weeks should continue as good 
as it hag been the past fortnight the stock 
in first hands will be so.much reduced that 
there will be much more likelihood of an 
adyance in prices than of a decline. - . 

Ginghams are still in good demand for 
the favorite, makes, which are, in some 
instances,sold ahead of, production. 

Cotton flannels are selling less freely 

from first hands, byt the demandig steady 
and prices are without change, 
_Cbeviots are in active, demand for the 
new styles and some. of the stripes and 
checks have been, sold close up to, produc’ 
tion. 

” Cottan dress goods are rather active, with 
3 special demand for camels’-hair plaid 
suitings, 

Corset jeans are in good, demand. and 
the stock is light. in. first; hands of both 
white and colored, In most cases orders 
are given in advance of the supply, 
~ Cambrics are comparatively dull, but 
prices are steady. Rolled jaconets are 
quiet. The transactions in’ these goods are 
on 8 limited’ scale; ‘but the atéék in first 
hand is small and prices are very firm. 
Silesias are in something better demand 
and prices are steady, ... ;, 

Tickings and denims are sold only to 
fill orders, for the wants of current:trade, 
at steady prices. .Hickory. stripes and 
apron checks @re in small.demand, = 

change of quotations..- ° 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there ure no changes whith Sejaire 
special notice. “The market, is well. sup- 
plied and prices are steady. 

Worsted dress goods are. in somawhs 
better demand, with considerable. sales to 
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god prices.-= idw bald cama ¢ 
sattuenloddetetitg aotteaiy, both ‘woolen 
an@ worsted reversibles, at steady prices,’ 
The new atyles are yery attractive and the 
Bair toy which they are re. offered, are tempt 
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tnand, with encouraging. sales; bat prices 
is Pm undergone pe change. 

goods are generally dn more 
active THe vat sales are on a rathef 
restricted scale. Cloths and overcoatings 
are more looked at; but the purchases are 
made in aan lota., Fur and, plain-faced 
beaver more sought after, but prices 
contin a" without essential change. 

Fancy cassitii*res fre ‘in better: demand 
from Southern ‘and | Western: jobbers, and 
considerable sales of medium end» fine 
fancies, have been effected at ateady prices. 

Worsted coatings are in steady demand 
and’sales” are mide at unchanged quota- 


tions.» 

Kentucky jeans are in steady demand for 
low and fine grades at fair prices, 

Fiannels are in fair demand, with satis- 
factory sales at steady prices; but blankets 
are) in »smatl demand for fine qualities, 
while the low and medium ypetas are pell- 
ing but moderately at steady prices. . , 

epellants are in fair demand at sieady 
prices for the’ favorite makes. The low 
and medium grades are most sought for. 

Foreign dry goods of every description 
ate in better, demand; but there is no 
active movement of importance in par- 
ticalar descriptions ‘of imported fabrics. 
The sales are principally of dark and black 
mohairs, alpacas, and merinoes, _ For the 
latter goods prices are somewhat higher 
than they were last season. Housekeep- 
ing. linens are" fb) im prHVed (démand and 
there is an improving trade in dress zoods; 
but silks ure. quiet, except. for black me 
for black and turquoise gros-grain rib 
The offerings iv the action-rooms are ware 
attractive, but no! important sales bave as 
yet been announced. 
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‘LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 
IMPORTANT *GNITED SRATES. iN THE 
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NOVELTIES IN 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


AT Sievart& C 


ARE OFFERING 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


In Axminsters, Aubusson, 
Berlin, and Real Persian 


Carpets and Rugs. 


IN ONE. PIECE, CHOICE DESIGNS AND BX- 
TRAORDINARY FINE TEXTURES. 





French Moquettes, 
Extra Quality Axminsters, 
Wiltons, Royal Velvets, 


Brussels, and. Tapestries. 
_. Ny NRW> COLORINGS AND AT. ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES, 
Extra Heavy English Oil-Cloths, 
Three-Ply Tapestry Ingrains, 
and Extra Two-Ply Cafpets, 
Rugs, Mats, etc., ete. 
A VISE? OF INSPROTION WILL AMPLY BRPAY. 


| BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 


AND TENTH STREETS: 


R. H. MACY & €0.'S 


' FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN Goons 
bil gt RPURNISHING, NOTIONS, SiAT. 

ARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, BOOKS * Stationery 
akin Rope moe San 


and 
LA FORGE KIDGLOVE, 2-BUTTON, Se.,warranted. 
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pm pn ‘and samples sént free to an p——ceaneg 
Orders by mail attended to with 
14th St. and Sixth Avenue, Seu, York. 
aR Call and ex- 
amine the new 
Stock of Car- 
. pets, OI 
ri Cloths, Mat 
tings, etc, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue, Orders 
by mall promptly attended to. 
Geoed Ingrain, 75¢. to $1. Tapestry, $1.16 
to $1.35. Bedy Brussels, $1.75 te $23.25: 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
399 Sixth Avenue. New York 
_ Late of Columbian Hail, 281 Grand Street. 





BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 
WM. HENRY SMITH&0O 








¢ {RADE MARK.) || 982 Green Se. N. ¥. 





MISFIT. CARPETS: 


, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap st the old plese 


i. FULTON. STREET, New York SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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THE ‘INDEPENDENT. 





NATIONAL WEALTH AND THE 
GREENBACK DEBT. 


Tue last census placed the aggregate 
wealth of this country at more than thirty 
billions. It cannot now be Jess than forty 
billions. This immense wealth is ssid to 
stand behind the greenbacks, as a sure 
guaranty for their payment, even if their 
volume were doubled. They are virtually 
a mortgage lien upon the entire wealth of 
the nation. There is some truth in this 
theory; and yet it may lead to false con- 
clusions. Let us look at the facts. 

In the first place, the United States, as a 
body politic, owes but a mere fraction of 
this wealth. ° That fraction which it does 





own is no source of revenue to the Govern- 


ment, with the single exception of the 
public lands, which by sale yield some two 
or three millions per annum. All the rest 
of its property is a source of expense, 
ratber than.income, and is needed to run 
the» machinery of the Government. . And, 
besides this, the Government, no matter 
a hiat may be its assets, ig not a party that 
gan be sued and compelled to pay its debts. 
There are no remedies of law. against ft 
and no processes by which the sheriff can 
take ion of its property and sell it 
for the benefit of its creditors. It pays its 
debts under no otber compulsion than the 
law of honor. Its credit\as a debtor rests 
not on it ability merely, but much moreon 
its regard tothe obligationsof public faith. 

Ig the next place, this enormous wealth 
being private property, not a dollar of it is 
available to pay the greenback debt or any 
amber debt of the Government until it 
‘eomes Jato the United States Treasury 
through the process of tuxation. Before 
the Goyernment can use it for any purpose 
it must first appropriate it by an exercise of 
the texing ‘Hower... It has no other proper 
method of furnishing itself with the means 
of paying its debts. An increase of the 
public debt simply means an increase of 
taxation or ultimate repudiation. It 
comes to this at last. Only that part of 
the wealth of the country stands behind 
the greenback debt which can be drawn 
from the people by taxes. This is the only 
way ih which they can be compelled to pay 
it and the only way in which the Govern- 
ment can get the money to pay it. No 
matter when the tax is levied, since it must 
be ultimately levied or there can be no 
payment. 

In the third place, Government obliga® 
tions, whether in the form of bonds or 
notes, unlike bank-notes and ordinary 
promissory notes, are generally credit ob- 
ligations, issued for property received in 
exchange for them, but which has been 
consumed. The obligations remain, while 
the property for which they were issued 

perishes, and, hence, farnishes no means of 
payment. In plain words, the Government 
runs in debt to pay its expenses, It con- 
tracts one debt as the means of paying 
another. It consumes the commodities for 
which the debt was contracted ; and, more- 
over, in the very act of contracting a debt 
for this purpose, it confesses the poverty 
of its own treasury. It lives for the time 
being On its credit, and not upon its actual 
resources in band. 

In ‘the fourth place, the Government, 
like the individual—-po matter what may be 
the basis of wealth upon which it can 
impose taxes—must pay its debts or be 
discredited. “If it owes a debt for the pay- 
ment of which it makes no provision, and 
which, because it is a government, cannot 
be enforced against it, then its ability to 
pay will not save its character or the debt 
from depreciation. This is precisely the 
difficulty with the greenback debt. Itis a 
dve-dill against the Government, without 
interest, and ‘has been running for more 
than ten years, without any provision for 
b payment. If A. T. Stewart, the great 

ew York merchant, were to pay his em- 
ployes in due-bills, drawing no interest, and 
then refuse to psy these bills or to fix any 
time wher he would do so, his immense 
wealth would not preserve their Character 
or prevent their depreciation. They would 


be hawked about the streets at a large] A 


t mare 


asta 





' Ip the last enue the issue of more notes 
of the same kind, while those already is- 
sued are not paid, must inevitably increase 
their depreciation, for two obvious reasons: 
First, \t increases the amount of the debt. 
Secondly, the notes, being made a legal 
tender, add to the volume of irredeemable 
paper money; and this never failed and 
néver will to result in depreciation. It ts 
quite true that these notes, while a debt 
against the Government, are a paper cur- 
rency for the people; and it is just as true 
that no government onght ever to run 
itself in debt to give the people a paper 
currency. It is not its business to supply 
such a currency, and it never did so and 
never can do 0 without adding to ite own 
burdens and disturbing the natural opera- 
tions of trade. The only excuse for its doing 
so at any time is its own extreme necessity, 
like that which existed during the late war. 
The object then was not to give the peo- 
ple a currency, but to save the life of the 
nation, by affording temporary relief to its 
bankrupt treasury. 

Wecommend these views to those who 
talk so flippantly about the national wealth 
standing behind the greenback debt, and 
for this reason would increase the debt. 
We believe in paying the debt, and leaving 
the banking system and the commerce and 
capital of the country to supply the needed 
amount of paper circulation. 

mR 


MONEY MARKET. 


THe very heavy loss in the reserve of the 
Associated Banks, as shown by the “ State- 
ment” of last week, led many of the Wall 
Street operators to anticipate asimilarreduc- 
tion in the reserve the present week. But the 
anticipation was not fully justified by the 
Bank Statement of Saturday, which shows 
the total of the surplus reserve to be still 
over $21,000,000, the actual decrease being 
about $9,000,000. It was probably the ex- 
pectation of a larger loss of reserve that 
caused the market to be heavy in the early 
part of the day, at the close of the week, 
though prices recovered their buoyancy be- 
fore the close. 

Money has been in abundant supply on 
**call” loans at 2 to8 per cent.; but orf 
two days there were attempts made to ad- 
vance the rates to 4 percent. The supply 
of loanable funds is too great to afford any 
reasonable hope of advancing the rates of 
interest yet awhile; and at the close of the 
week it was rather difficult to place money 
at 2 per cent. per annum on miscella- 
neous securities. There have been some 
loans on nearly every day in the week at 
1} per cent; and business paper with 
double names, having not more than sixty 
days to run, is negotiable at 4 to 5 per 
cent. The developments that ‘have been 
made in the affairs of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co., showing that so respectable a concern 
as that great house bad been for several 
years in the habit of putting its own accept- 
ances on the market, have led the banks and 
note-brokers to be a good deal more cautious 
in discounting paper than they used to be. 
But the amount of idle funds lying in the 
vaults of the Wall Street banks is so jarge 
that great risks are taken for the sake of 
getting some returns in the shape of Iinter- 
est. The rising quotations for most of the 
dividend-paying and speculative stocks 
may be attributed to the same cause. There 
is a proper basis, however, for improve- 
ment in the railroad stocks and securi. 
ties, furnished by the favorable crop re- 
ports from all sections of the country 
and in the increased traffic of the great 
trunk lines. The principal advance in 
prices for the past week has been in the 
stocks of the great roads which were af- 
fected by the reported disasters of the 
floods in the early part of the montb. 
Rock Island, Northwestern, and Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul have been the most 
active stocks on the list, and not without 
good reason. Milwaukee and St. Paul 
preferred bas been very strong at an ad- 
vance of about 8 per cent. since last week, 





‘on the generally-believed report that a 


dividend will be paid in October—stated by 
some to be 7 per cent. and by others at 5 
per cent. ; but no official announcement in 
pregard s ‘the matter bas yet been made. 

further contribution to the bullish ele- 
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&. Louis, Kansas City, and Northern roads, 
by which the old order of things is restored 
along those lines, greatly to the benefit of 
Missouri Pacific. Then the new arrange 
ments between the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania, and the Lake Shore 
and New York Central magnates, which 
enables them to increase their freight 
and passenger charges, has been of 
special benefit to those roads The 
market has gained strength in all direc 
tions, and unless some unforeseen calamity 
sbould happen there will probably be an 
advancing market for some weeks to come. 
As yet, the Street is deserted by many 
prominent operators, who will not be back 
from their summer jaunts until next 
month, and if it were not for the dread of 
Jay Gould things would be allowed to 
drift’ quietly for some time to come; but 
J. G. keeps things very lively, and his two 
special stocks, which are now understood 
to be Western Union and Union Pacific, are 
not permitted to drop out of sight. There 
is a well-grounded apprehension that some 
time or other he will either be forced to 
unload both of these heavy burdens or else 
find his profit in doipg so, and then a 
break will take place which may énd ina 
panic. The same thing used to be said 
of Commodore Vanderbilt when he was 
working up Hudson River, Harlem, and 
New York Central; but he disappointed 
the timid “ bears,” who persistently kept 
**short” of those stocks, and justified the 
confidence of bis followers, who made for- 
tunes by trusting in him. J.G. is a very 
different sort of a person; but then he is 
every day growing in popularity and his 
followers are gaining confidence in his 
judgment. 

There was a little flurry on the London 
Stock Exchange last week, caused by 
apprehensions of a war between Turkey 
and Herzegovina, which led to a decline in 
the prices of foreign bonds, and our own 
securities among the rest. But the scare 
did not last long and the recovery was 
equal to the decline. The “‘ Eastern ques- 
tion” had a temporary effect upon gold; 
but the price has not varied much during 
the week. 

At the close of the week the whole con- 
dition of the Wall Street market was 
favorable to an upward movement, except- 
ing only gold, which was steady at 1184 
to 118%. The supply of money was large- 
ly in excess of the demand and the rates 
of interest were down to 1} to 2 per cent. 
Prices on the Stock Exchange were up to 
the highest points of the week, except in 
Rock Island. St. Paul preferred kept up 
the lezd and closed at 64% to 64%. 

The demand for all classes of Govern- 
ment and railroad bonds has continued 
active and prices are strong. The syndi. 
cate has been so successful in placing the 
new 5 per cent. bonds that there is a prob- 
ability now of the 4} per cents. being sold 
in néarly as shorta time. State bonds are 
in good demand, with special activity in 
Virginias. 

The week opened with a strong feeling 
in most of the speculative stocks, but with 
limited transactions. The advance in St. 
Paul continued, the Common selling up 
to 89 and the Preferred to 65%, which is 
equivalent to an advance of about 5 per 
cent. In ten days. The Northwestern 
stocks were strong but quiet. Some of the 
promineot operators who have been absent 
fora month or so made their appearance 
on the Stock Exchange on Monday and 
the opinion prevails in Wall Street that a 
more lively market will be witnessed very 
soon. : 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY SANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 2isT, 1875, 
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Fourth National .......... = 
German AmericéD......... ae 
~  “@old’Exchafig®.......5...—' ° 
- “Hanover. 6.6.0 cs een sow 


Chemical oWesdecescce cst kOUe = 
Clty . ic ciensuciacs seee «ee <s.300 oe 
Commerce ......ceccccsses en 1223 
Continental. .......eeeees = 98 
_ Corn Exchange..,........1384 9 = 
First National .............200 - 
i 101 
‘ 90 ‘ 
120 
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Rapattenriagt Traders’ ., 
Irving...<...s- a 
Leather Manufacturers’... .152 
Manhattan. ..,..++o0ssa0ee, Fh 
Mechanics’... .......0.... 148” * 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 
Mechanics’ and Traders’..141 
Mercantile...... eccecccces 108 


Merchdats’ Rxchadge. . «.- 108K 
Metropolitan....... opr it rs 
Nassan .,.s. digstendinctdstee 
New. York...s..... oben onde 
Ninth National.........0+- 80 
North America:.....,..,...100 
North River.......0sseee. = 
Pacific..... eeeeece eeccesecess 
FREER ccc cenccsgccngeesee te — 
WOCGIG sc cessccecccets ae” 
Phenix. ......cccccccccccce 
Republie.......c.sceescenoe 
Shoe and Leather.........145 
St. Nicholas ......cccsocee - 
State of New York...0.+.- om 
Tradesmen’s,.... «2.0ss00.140 
Union ...... cccveccenceces IMD 


FISK, ot ld 
No. S NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 

» collection of parwaeely etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
te and sold. Ap covet fepesit ac- 
counts received. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS A AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
iven to Coupon 
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— National Bank, N. Conn. 
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To CAPITALISTS. 
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Address C, B. KING, See’y Loan Department Amer- 
fean Bureau of Miues, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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$3,000 has often bese made tn Wan Street by in- 
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Umit, with hourly trains and cheap fare. Send ict 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Way, Mamma, *tis our centennial, 
Just one whole day ago. 
Papa brought home our lovely doll— 
That’s why we’re shouting so. 
Jack’s got out all his flags 
And he’s waving them round, you see ; 
And we're a-shouting “ Hurrah ! boys ”— 
Jack and Em and me. 


We didn’t suppose you’d mind so much 
If we did wake baby, you know; 
*Cause people always shout out loud 
At a big centennial show. 
At least, so Bennie told us, 
“ And Papa told me,” says he; 
And then we shouted “* Hurrah ! boys”’— 
Jack and Em and me, 


A whole long day we’ve had our doll, 
And yet she is beautiful still ; 

And, though one arm has grown putty thin, 
We have saw-dust enough to fill. 

Em’s red pin-cushion all chuckfull— 
We tapped her for that, you see; 

And then we shouted ‘‘ Hurrah! boys” — 
Jack and Em and me. ’ 


And we don’t much mind if her leg is broke, 
’Cause it makes her look older so, 

And Ben gays things must be awful old 
To have a centennial show. 

So then we put on her very worst dress, 
That one Peggy wore, you see ; 

And then we shotited “ Hurrah! boys’’— 
Jack and Em and me. 


And then you came, and baby cried, 
And you took our dolly away, 
And said we couldn’t have her again, 
Not for all the long to-day. 
And we don’t, don’t like centennials, 
But it wasn’t our fault, you see ; ‘ 
We thought we ought to “ Hurrah! boys” — 
Jack and Em and me. 


Ben's always a-getting things all wrong 
That Papa tells him all right, 

And he told us lots about this show, 
Out on the porch last night— 

How we kept it like’a birthday, 

‘The very best birthday,” says he; 

So, of course, we shouted ‘‘ Hurrah! boys”— 
Jack and Em and me. 


Cause *twas our best dolly’s birthday, 
And we had the flags, you know, 

And Ben said they always had to have flags 
For a big centennial show. 

‘* They take off their hats and scream out loud, 
And have a good time,” says he; 

So, of course, we shouted “ Hurrah! boys’’— 
Jack and Em and me. 


—— EEE 


KRISTINE AT THE FRESHET. 


SARAH J. PRICHARD. 


KRistIve’s foot slipped and she fell. She 
kept on slipping and falling until she-was 
at the foot of the long icy slope. Then 
she caught at the branches of a young 
hemlock tree and drew herself up. 

Kristine was on the side of a very low 
mountain or a very high hill, if anybody 
can tell just where the unmeasured hills do 
stop and the mountains begin. 

Over against the place where she stood 
orose acother hill. Hills were everywhere 
about, except at the very bottom Of the 
valley, where the loog line of white ice 
told that the river used to run there. 
cold was cutting. ; 

Kristine rabbed her hands together ; 
pulled One mitten off, holding the tip of it 
in her teeth, and covered the red ends of 
her fingers with a warm breath or two; 
then drew on the mitten again, and looked 
up the mountain. There was not a house- 
wall or chimaey-top or even a blue curl of 
smoke within sight, 

Around the mountain-side, where the 
river rounded into a curve, there was a 
cabin, and in that cabin lived Kristine. 
She was thirteen at the last New Year and 
had dim memories of her far-away father. 
lacd, with its, to her, dream-like pictures 
and fairy statues. } 

Once, when the winter was young, she 
had climbed the mountain, to carry her 


father’s diuner to the place where be was 


felling trees; and indoingso she had caugh 
sight of « white little igure that. looked 
like achild kneeling before black ‘hole 
among the rocks. Kristine had long de- 
termined to get to the place again and see 
if it was there and she had looked up 
the icy slope, at the rocks hung with icicles, 


f 
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burry up with his work and melt them all 
away. - 

“For two days the water had dripped 
from the roof of the cabin; buat this day 
when Kristine ventured up the mountain 
it was freezing again and the March wind 
was flying around every where. 

The second time she went more cautious- 
ly, clinging to. ivy, bush, and tree-bough, 
aud supporting herself a step or two by 
the aid of a firm rock, until, when she 
stopped to take breath, she had gotten up 
high enough to see over the adjoining hill 
and around the great curve, all the way to 
the beautiful bridge that crossed the sleep- 
ing river, that looked very far down in the 
quiet valley. 

Then Kristine went on faster than she 
had been able to do when it was icy, until 
she came to a portion of the mountain 
where great rocks were thrown all about. 
Going into their midst, she sought the 
small kneeling figure; but found in its 
place something so much larger, so beauti- 
ful, that she grew warm suddenly. 

“This is like the things I see when I 
shut my eyes,” she thought; and Mamma 
tells me it’s what I remember of the statues 
in the king’s gardens and the beautiful 
parks at home that I see.” 

Kristine went around the group cut in ice 
—or, rather, dropped in ice—many times. 
Then she ‘passed it, and went within a 
little rock-sided cave, at whose entrance it 
stood, and sat down to look up at it. 

In summer tiny streams of water ran 
from the mossy hights above, trickled over 
the rocks, and fell just above and across the 

mouth of the cave. As winter came the 
dripping water was frozen. As it grew by 
every day’s dripping, the little kneeling 
figure that Kristine had seen in December 
was now a colossal figure, standing erect, 
with one arm extended, and apparently 
pointing, as if in warning, up the valley, 
toward the sleeping river and the graceful 
iron bridge. The long-flowing icy robes 
trailed away from it on every side, and 
Kristine fancied that she could make out 
in the ice at its feet the little figure kneel- 
ing still and clinging to the garments of 
the larger one. 

The sun was shining. The figure stood 
between the young girl in the cave and the 
sun. Kristine knew then, or thought she 
did know, just where all the. beautiful 
things she could see when she shut her 
eyes came from. Folks had first found 
them on the hills, and then made some- 
thing to look like them. ‘‘I’ll do it when 
father’s cut down all these trees and floated 
them down the river to Philadelphia,” she 
thought. ‘‘ He’ll be rich by that time, with 
so many trees in his pocket,” and Kristine 
laughed softly to herself in the cave at the 
fancy; for as far as the eye could reach 
there was just woods everywhere. She could 
not laugh very loud or make much noise, 
with the mighty, silent, glistening form 
pointing up the river and standing with its 
face turned up to the sun. 

The young worshiper was startled by a 
wild shriek, that rang through the valley 
and leaped up the mountain-side. 

‘**T declare!” she said, jumping up and 
running out to look, “that is No. 21 and 
it’s most time for supper.”’ 

No. 21 was a long, long line of freight- 
cars, laden with tons and tons of coal from 
tbe mines; and this girl knéw the cries of 
the locomotive engines quite as well as we 
know the voices of our friends. 

The passing trains on that railroad were 
the sole links that in winter bound this 
wood-cutter’s child to the great world. 
There was not another cabin within several 
miles. In fact, it had been forgotten that 
Jobn Maller lived there at all. When in the 
river-valley was given the great warning 
to beware of the ice-gorge, that some day 
would come tearing along, John Muller 
was forgotten. Well, what wonder? 
He was only a poor fellow, an emigrant 
from Germany—a stranger in a strange 
land, whose language he could not speak. 
He had put up 4 cabin in the very heart of 


with the forest for his daily bread. 

If the ice-gorge should sweep down in 
the night and carry away the cabin, with 
Jobn Muller, Mrs. Muller, Kristine, aed 
the baby in it, who would know, who 
would miss them? 





the bills, and was there alone in his fight | 
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Kristine had one friend. He was ‘the | 
engine-driver of No. 87. The train passed 
in the night now, and was a passenger 
express; but sometimes, when the night 
‘was moonlit, so that he could see, 
the engineer would toss down by the 
track-side near ‘the cabin a parcel 
that had been gathered in the cars 
after the passengers were gone—picture- 
Papers, magazines, anything that might be 
left. Now and then in the roll was 
found a German newspaper, and that al- 
ways sent delight through the cabin. 

It was a long time now since the engineer 
had left anything on the snow, and Kristine 
had almost forgotten to keep watch. On 
the morning after the ascent of the moun- 
tain to see the statue she determined to 
walk up and down the track, to see if her 
friend had remembered ther. She found 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the house 
@ parcel lying close to the rail. It was not 
like the roll she was used to finding. It 
was a carefully-folded and tied-up bundle. 
She knew that it must have been dropped 
from the car by accident. She carried it 
home. Her mother opened it. It contained a 
dainty little dress for a child, several pretty 
scarfs of bright-colored silk, a little note, 
written in a language that they could not 
read, and an illustrated paper, containing 
sketches of a great flood, carrying down with 
it houses, bridges, cattle, and trees. One of 
the pictures was a sketch of a bridge very 
like the one Kristine had seen from the 
hight, and coming down upon it a moun- 
tain of cakes of ice. 

“How dreadful!” said Mrs. Muller, fn 
pitiful German accents. ‘‘ Poor folks, to 
live where the rivers get bigh, like that!” 
And she shrugged her shoulders and sbiv- 
ered at the thought. 

‘*Our river’s asleep !” said Kristine. ‘‘ Do 
you know what it will do when it wakes 
up?” 

** It won’t get up to our cabin-door,” sald 
her mother. ‘‘ We're pretty high up.” And 
it did look quite safe just then, with the 
river so quietly tucked into its winter bed 
below. And there right behind them_was 
the safe mountains to flee to in case of 
danger. 

Kristine’s father came in at supper-time, 
looked at the little dress and the bright 
scarfs, and said he should go the next day 
to the nearest railroad-station ond carry 
the pafcel. Somebody had lost it, and 
would be glad to get it back again. 

The next day came, fairand mild. John 
Muller put on his best clothes, and, having 
said two or three last good-byes, started for 
the village. It was ten miles distant, and 
he might not get back that night. [If it 
should storm or grow cold, he promised not 
to start for home at all. His way led him 
down past the bridge that Kristine bad seen- 
John Muller needed a holiday, and it was 
very pleasant to walk toward the coming sun 
and feel the warmth of spring steal through 
the air. Mrs. Muller hoped that John 
would not taste any whisky while he was 
gone; and Kristine begged him to fetch 
her some nice white paper and a lead 
pencil. She was afraid she should forget 
how the ice-statue looked, and she thought 
she could make something like it on paper, 
if she tried. 

About noonday it grew warmer; then 
clouds came and it began to rain. By 
nightfall down the mountain came little 
‘ rivalets formed by melting snows. It was 
quite dark, and John Maller had not reached 
home. The night was black at eight of 
the clock. ‘‘ Papa can never find us in the 
blackness,” said Kristine; and she put a 
candle close to the wigdow up-stairs in her 
own room. The rain dashed against the 
panes and half blinded its light. Kristine 
put two candles in the window, picked up 
the baby and kissed him, saying : “ Isn’t it 
funny, my little man—our light-house in 
the woods for Papa to trudge home by?” 

Mrs. Muller went often to the door to 
listen. She could hear the roar of the 
wind in the pines up the mountain and the 
peltiog of the rain; but nothing more. At 
ten o’clock they had yawned so oiten and 
were so sleepy that they went to bed. 
The candles barned down, and finally at 
midnight they spluttered out, just as No. 
87 dashed by, with its precious freight, 
westward bound. 


It rained all night. In the morning‘it 





was raining harder than ever. At ten of 






the clock the sky brightened and the rain 
ceased, and the river had broken up. 
Kristine went on the mountain, for two 
reasons: to see if shé’could ‘see her father 
coming and tosee her statue. She feared it 
bad melted away. 

By the time she reached the cave she was 
anything but a’ tidy-looking girl. Moun- 
taib-mud and snow-water had well nigh 
covered her, for she had had many a slip. 
The statue stood as’ beautiful, though 
not quite so large, as before. The girl was 
committing it to memory, line by line and 
curve by curve, when a mighty rushing 
sound seemed to fill the air. 

Looking westward, far away, where the 
airy bridge spanned the river, she saw, she 
knew not what—a mighty mass of seeth- 
ing, crushing, moving something. Yes, 
she was certain that it moved and was 
coming down upon the bridge. In an in- 
stant she recalled the picture in the paper 
she had found. 

Kristine was swift of foot and the ice- 
gorge was nearly two miles away. She 
sprang down the mountain, falling, rising 
again, and pressing downward. Whenshe 
came within sight of the cabin she began 
to shriek as loud as she could. 

Her mother the instant she heard the cry 
ran to the door. 

“Come up, Mother! Fetch the baby 
out and come up! The ‘awfal ice is com- 
ing, as high as the mountain,” gasped Kris- 
tine, still panting downward toward the 
open door. 

Mrs, Muller stood spell-bound. 

Kristine caught the baby, pillows and all, 
from his cradle and ran out with him. 
Then Mrs. Muller, seizing, she scarce knew 
why, the blankets from the bed, followed 
her child, for the terrible sounds were al- 
ready in the air. 

Kristine reached. a rock perbaps thirty 
feet above the house. Worn out with her 
emotions of fear and anxiety, she dropped 
down upon it and began to cry over the 
baby. 

The din increased. The ice-gorge was 
at the curve. They could hear the crush- 
ing gurgle of the ice and waters.. Before 
them rolled the full, sullen river. 

“Mother!” cried Kristine, jumping to 
her feet, “didn’t you hear it? The train! 
the train! And nobody to tell them !”’ 

Before her mother conld restrain the 
girl, the beby was on the rock, the pillows 
were dumped into the mud, and she was 
rushing down the hillside, dragging a 
blanket after her. 

“My child! My poor child!” cried Mrs. 
Moller. But the roar outcried her, and 
Kristine was at the cabin. A few feet below 
it lay the track, untouched and firm. The 
train was very near. The child, forgetting 
all things but the danger to it, sprang upon 
the track and spread the blanket out as far 
and as wide as she could, waving it and her 
arms in a way that words cannot describe 
—the roar of the coming train in front, the 
roar of the coming flood bebind. 

The engineer saw the child. He was on 
the outlook for danger. The train was 
stopped. Then it needed no words to tell 
what was coming. With speed the train 
was backed down the valley, outrunving 
the river. Kristine was scarcely above the 
cabin when the ice came. Her mother’s 
outstretched arms almost drew her out of 
the flood. 

They stood on the hight and saw the 
ice-cakes surge against their poor little 
cabin home. They saw the waters lift it 
and turn it around. They saw it reel, as 
though about to turn upon its side; and 
then the cabin went down on the mighty 
flood, and they three were left alone on 
the mountain-side. 

‘* Mothef, what shall we do?” asked 
Kristine. ‘ Where shall we go?” 

Just wait till I get throngh being 
thankful we're caved from the flood,” said 
Mrs. Muller. 

“‘Ivll be night some time,” said Kris- 
tive, “and we've nothing to eat for din_ 
ner and our little man will be cald,” 
catching up the baby and kissing him. 

“Where cat we go?” 

‘*Over the mountain, until we come 
somewhere, to somebody,” said Kristine, 
gathering up the blankets and the pillows 
and marching on to conquer a new world. 

“Don’t get lost,” said ber mother, fol. 





lowing on with the baby, stout little fellow, 








who-smited “awry; por caring” ove: Dit; 80" 
that mother’s arms beld bim in. 

Kristine passed by. the. place where the 
statue wag hidden, left it to the right, and 
Went on; over the mountain, They set 
down,often, going slowly and stopping 
now and then to look over into the valley 
of desolation below. 

At-four in the afternoon they came.ip 
sight of a bighway. Just as darkness was 
gathering they saw s horse and wagon on 
it. Never-did. a ship in distress bail a’sail 
on the ocean with more joy than did these 
poor wanderers hail this sight of human 
beings, and, joy of joys, when it came bearer 
they discovered that somebody was speak- | 
ing the Janguage by whicb.alone they 
could tell their distress, 

Of course, it was—who else.could. it be 
but Jobn Muller, whom the tearing, rivers 
hed kept back from reaching his home by 
any of the usual routes. 

He had traveled all day, end expected to 
wander on the mountain half the night. be- 
fore reaching bis cabin. 

“Heigho!” be cried, when he had met 
them and lisiened to the story they had to 
tell. “Then we're to begin the world 
again, arc we? Well, since we're al] to- 
getber, let’s go at it with cheerful good- 
will, for it’s God's good world still.” 

**Get in, get in all of you, and come 
home with, me for to-night,” said the farm- 
er, who was taking Jobn Muller to the 
spot where he could cross the mountain. 
And they did get in and started to begin a 
new life, 

Sc 


A BABY RAILWAY. 


BY MISS KATE FOOTE. 











H&Len Bonp’s mother said that by some 
sure instinet every lame dog or sick cat in 
the neighborhood came to Helen, knowing 
that’ it would be comforted and healed. 
“She knows as much about the poor 
families I visit as Indo myself.” 

“‘In fact,” she continues, ‘if I did not 
look after my little girl pretty sharply, she 
would be on intimate terms with the boys 
who come for swill and the girls who ‘beg 
for cold bits»at ‘the back kitclien door. 
She has a genius for ‘ getting on’ with all 
sorts of people. If she were'tiot @ favorite 
among Ler own mates, I should be afraid 
she hada taste for low company; but as 
it is she is simply genuinely kind-hearted. 
All the Bond: family went abroad—papa 
and mamma, two little girls, and two big 
boys. ‘They traveled in England and in 
Wales before going on the Continent, 
where the children were to be put to ‘Kchool 
for two years. And so it happened that 
while in Wales they were all at Festiniog, 
after ridiug to Diphwys on that curious 
little narrow-gauge railway; and, while the 
rest prowled about the great slate quarry 
or went to see Hugh Lioyd’s pulpit, Helen 
fell behind, and was found, after anxious 
search, seated at the door of the cottage of 
one of the quarrymen, cosily chatting with 
a bright-faced Irish woman. Children, 
numerous and of the apple-cheeked variety, 
ttm bled on the floor or climbed on. their 
laps, falling out again and bumping their 
heads with impunity. There wag-4just time 
to scamper. back to the station and aboard 
the train. 

When they were quietly seated again in 
the ‘little railway carriage, from whence 
they could presently look down bundreds 
of feet into the beautiful Mxeatwrog Vale 
—famous evei in Wales—Helen said: 
‘Phat woman inthe cottage,,.Mrs. Jones, 
toldthda very nice story.” 

This was it. 

«The worst of that ride to. Diphwys,’ 
said Mrs. Jones, ‘was the..children. 
When their father wrote to me to come up 
aod live in the quarry, and that be had a 
pice cottage there for us, he said: ‘Make 
it a holiday for the children, and take one 
of the open carriages, 89 you Can see out as 
you get up furtber aod further,on the 
mountain-side.’ 

*«+Whuativer can he mean, thought I, by 
going up on the mountain? Sure, I thought 
a railway had to belevel. Butthen I don’t 
know as much as John does. 801 did not 
say abything. I was not going to fret. 
Things most always come out right if I 
don't. Iwas sorry to leave Dolgelly; but 
John had got a long pull of work in the 
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childrep ready ove morning; .and,early did 
Ihave to begin, as you can guess, miss, 
What with, getting their eight faces and 
their sixteen hands washed, and something 
to put in their mouths, and. me a-fearing 
that I might be late at the station, my 
breath was a’most gone when we got 
down to the train. Why, miss, I as good 
as sat up all night; but then it did me 
good to hear the children snore. We left 
Dolgelly. all right; but. when we got to the 
station at Port Madoc and saw that little 
Festiniog railway 1 laughed out.loud, and 
go did all the children, The raila only 
twofeet apart? I know they suid so, but 
faith they didn’t look so much as that, 
An’ thim. eight children danced up and 
down when they saw the little ingine 
come screeching along and the little wagons 
loaded with slate. It looked as if the stok- 
ers and the men that rode on the wagons 
was a-playing with their little boys’ carts. 
Thim twins had to be held on.to bard, for 
they was jumping up and down and yell- 
ing, and hadn’t no more notion of danger 
from that baby ingine than they had from 
a coffee-pot. I bad my youngest baby in 
my arms, and me and Johnny couldn’t 
hardly holdhim. He is very lively on bis 
legs, and he is that full of bis feelin’s, if he 
is only a year old, that. whiniver the other 
children cries be cries too; and I’ve seen 
him beat his brother’s shins with his little 
bat from nothin’. but because his feelin’s 
was too many for him. So, when the rest 
laughed be crowed louder than any of 
’em, and if we hado’t held him he would 
have jumped straight into that ingine, 
That made the driver laugh and the sto- 
kers, and I thought I might ask one of 
them if he knew John; but he said he 
didn’t. Then that train shunted off on to 
a side track, and the one we were to go on 
came close to the platform. When I saw 
the kind of open carriage we was to ride 
in I was rather scarcd. Open? I should 
think it was. To be sure, there was a roof 
and the ends was closed; bift that was all. 
It wasn’t more than eight Inches off from 
the ground, and narrow, too, and the sides 
all open, ready for the children to roll out. 
Perhaps you came up on one yourself, 
Miss? Then you may guess how a mother 
of a family might feel gittin’ in there. To 
be sure, the settee through the middle was 
covered with velvet; but it wasn’t no com- 
fortto me. Think of sitling there, faced 
out, with nothing but a leather boot to keep 
yer two-year-olds and yer three-year-olds 
from rollin’ straight to destruction! Who 
did ye say, Miss? Mrs. John Rogers? 1 
don’t know her. Nine small children and 
one at the breast? Counting the youngest, 
thin, she bad tin. If I had had two more 
I should have gone mad intirely. L hope 
she never went on that railway. I was 
that scared I said to the guard: ‘John 
told me.to take an open carriage; but I 
never thought as one could be as.open as 
this. Do ye never lose anybody out? He 


laughed quite easy; said he had carried 


eight hundred. people up the mountain that 
summer, and never lost.one. He said be 
would count the youngsters; and if we 
missed any of them when we got to Dipb- 
wys be would go back after it. He took 
everything so comfortable, and as good as 
told me not to fret; so I thought I would 
not. But after we started it was awful, 
Miss. I wished I had each one of those 
children in a bandbox, with a tight cover. 
How iver I got them safely here I cannot 
think. First we shaved through little nar- 
row cuts, which made me glad my nose was 
a small one; but the twins had been stoop- 
ing forward to look out, and they thought 
their noses waé cut off _ intirely. 
And they was so frightened they cried, 
and that set the baby a-going—he tbat 
is always full of his feelin’s, And then— 
then the ground seemed to go away from 
under us, every bit of it. And first weknew 
we were were riding on nothin’ at all, and 
we could look down into a valley iver so 
many hundred feet below, and our little 
carfiage just a-drivin’ along on the edge 
above it. It frightened me so I turned 
-pale; and the twins saw I was scared, and 
the baby saw the twins was scared, and he 
and the twins got me round the neck ‘and 
yelled bloody murder. At that three of 
the others piled ‘themselves into my lap, all 





quarry and it was no good my being there 





squealin’; and between their ‘fright and my 





oncet, 1 did not think much of Jobn’s holi- 
day. Jobn says we were only crossing ap 
embankment. Lask ye: How did I know 
it, was.an embankment? There,was an 


aod. six children . all a-pullin’ at , meso | 
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the count was even-now; and stood off 


t@ /obs Bide, aod the freight ‘tiain ‘slit 
by. It seemed as if they was coming 


awful rumbling, I could, hear, below. the | right into our carriage, and I“did not like 


cries of the children, and I thought every | it any better than ever. 


minute we should go h tumbliug 
into the valley. But little Johnny kept bis 
senses pretty well, He is like his father, 


and his sister, next oldest, is like him, and 


they ‘said: But ain’t ye ashamed now? 


Do ye.suppose yer father would have let 


ye come on this roadif it had not been 
aafe? Put yer noses in yer pockets if yer 
afraid of bayin’ them cut off; and they 


tickled their legs. Children are so know- 


in’, Miss. Tommy knew as soon as Jobn- 
vy tickled his legs that there was not 
nothin’ to be afraid of,and he laughed. 
Then when he laughed all the rest did, as if 
they had never cried, an’ they begun, to 
unsnarl from my neck. I saw we had not 
tumbled, after all; and when I saw what.a 
peaceful, smilin’ valley it; was below I 
thought it niver could be in the habit of 
havin’ dead and killed people shootin’ down 
into it. The man sitting behind me picked 
up my bonnet; and IJ put it on, and was 
just makin’ believe it never had been off, 
when—if you will believe it, Miss, and 
I most know you won't, though you 
bave been on the road yourself—all of 
a suddepv I could see the ingine, Sure, 
thought I, there’s no mistake this time. 
They've got off the track and we are 
going straight to eternity the very next 
minute. I was trying hard not to sbut my 
eyes nor look pale, when the, man bebind 
me said, as mild as milk; ‘This is almost 
as bad as they say itis in America, where 
the guard on the van in the rear of the 
train can Jight bis pipe at the engine fire in 
front.’ 

‘*ssTf the roads are that crooked in 
America, I don’t want to go there,’ said I, 
as bold as brass. 1 was just as, much 
scared as ever I had becn, but I was bound | 
the children should not know. it. Johnny 
looked at me quite, admiring, and the man 
laugbed and said: .‘ You have an armful of 
rosy cheeks there, Can’t the twins come over 
here? I'll take care of them.’ He was a 
nice-looking man, and it was a great com- 
fort to me to have somebody help hold the 
children in—such a narrow railway carri- 
ege as it was. But it wasn’t any comfort 
when he said ina minute more that we was 
going up the mountain seven hundred feet, 
and we was a-risin’ one foot in ninety- 
two, and the drivin’ wheels of our engine 
was ouly two feet across ’em, and it was 
called the Litthe Wonder. Thinks J, it will 
be a great wonder if we ever get there. 1 
said I. was afraid the children wouldn’t 
think it a very pleasant ride, they was so 
easily scared; and I didn’t know as I could 
ever quiet ’em if they went off into a tan- 
trum again. The man most laughed out 
then; and I knew he wanted to say that_I 
wag ag bad.as the rest, but be only steadied 
Fizzle on his legs, Fizzle and Mizzle. was 
the names of the twins, Not but that they 
had decent. Christian names. Jobn called 
’em so because he said Fizzle was always 
a-bubbling over and laughing; and Mizzle 


-was. always, falling down out of sight in 
‘such unexpecting places, and sbowin’ 


nothin’ but two fat legs and a great yell. 
Am 1 Irish? Yes, Miss. I was born in 
Cork. My fatber wasan Irishman and I’m 
proud to be one myself. Jobn is English, 

“* And then we stopped ata station. The 
guard came along, and said, as lively as 
could be: ‘Are ye all here? Because, 
there’s a freight train bound down, and I 
want to tell ’em not torun over any babies.’ 
Then be pretended to count us, and said, sol- 
emn as a parson: ‘How’s this? How's 
this? Has the baby’s nose been cut off, so 
he doesn’t count? Something is wrong. 1 
am sure there is one mis:ing.’ 

“* Johnny spoke up: ‘ That’s ’cause you 
can’t see anything of Mizzle. He is always 
falling down; but then he turns up again 
somewhere.’ Then we heard a squeak, 


“and we locked quick where Mizzle was; 


but be wasn’t tbere. I began to, feel a 
cold creeping down my back; but the man 
said: ‘Never you mind, mum. I hayen’t 
lost him, if 1 did look away ® minute.’ 
And be st down and diew him out by 
the legs f under that seat. He had got 


But the children 
had got used to it by this time, and’ they 
thought it was beautiful. They all stood up 
as the little ingine, like a little coffee-pot, 
steaming hot, and the little vans, with their 
loads of slate, spun by; and they cheered 
and made such a noise that the driver of 
the ingine and the stokers and the men all 
waved their caps and hurrahed back. Fiz- 
zle, who always bubbled over, threw his 
hat clean into one of the vans, and the 
man grinned and threw it back again; and 
then they cheered louder than ever, and 
the baby quite pounded me out of breath, 
he was so full of sympathy. He thumped 
Johnny in the back with his feet quite out 
rageous; but Ja! Johnoy didn’t mind. 
Come, thinks I, this is more of a holiday 
than I expected. But I could not ‘say 
anything; because, you know, there wag 
such a noise, And then we were at Diph- 
wys, and had to get out there and take 
another train to fetch us to Festiniog. The 
nice man stopped here, which was very 
hard on Fizzle. He bad taken a great 
fancy to him, and nothing but the sight of 
another little train and open carriage com- 
forted him. We had got very braye by 
this, and I did not hold on to the children 
as hard asI had; and the consequences was, 
Miss, Willie got away from me, and I 
never noticed that he was gone until just as 
we was ready to start. I ran one way and 
Johnny the other, and I never remembered 
how he burst out crying after the freight 
train went by us at the way. station, and 
how he said he wanted the ingine to play 
with, till the first notice we had. of him 
was his own yell. Close by the ingine of 
our train he bad crep’—nobody noticing 
bim, for he is small of bis age, Miss, if he 
is six years old; and there he was. pulling 
at the driving-wheek and: yellin’ and his 
legs flyin’, Says I: Thim  iugines is a fatal 
fascination to the young. And ‘when 
Johnny nabbed him and ‘tried to drag bim 
away he cried, and would, vot go, until be 
had asked the. driver to giye him 
one of them wheels to play with. All the 
porters and the guards was after them 
by this time and the train was.ready to 
start. Think o’ that, Miss. But Willy 
squirmed so it went to the driver’s heart, 
and, instead of swearing at him awful, he 
said yes, he certainly Would give him the 
next wheel that come off, und that was all 
that quieted him. If the driver hadn’t 
bad a heart you could squirm into easy, 
I'am sure Willy would have bung on to the 
wheels. and been ground to powder, Fi- 
nally we all got into our new little open 
carriage, the guard fastened the boot up 
extra tight, as if be knew Willy’s tricks, and 
we was off again. I said to myself: Has 
@achone of my children got ito ‘gét into 
trouble before I lands ’em safe? Mark my 
words, Miss. i 
t+ This, tame nething happened until we 
got to-Festiniog. Such a crowd of men 
and‘ slate and quarries as we got into there 
eknever.saw thea like of before. I came 
pretty near not noticing my John at all, 
though he had took the pains to leave his 
work-and wash himself and come to'mect 
us. I brushed by him, with the baby im my 
arms, and if he hadn’t said ‘Why, here’s 
my little woman,’ im his very own voice, I 
don’t know as Lever should bave-seen him, 
Well, .we was glad to meet, as you may 
faney, Miss; and he kissed me and the 
children all round, took the baby; and I 
held Mizzle by the hand, aod pretty soon 
we got out ofthe crowd. But such a 
power of slate and rock as there was! 
Why, the houses where the men lived was 
fenced in with great slabs of slate, stack up 
on end. They looked asif the’folk bad 
robbed the graveyards and was using the 
tombstones most indacent. 
“**I was just a-saying so to John, and he 
was.a-answering back that it wasn’t notb- 
ing of the kind, aod I must not be thinking 
gloomy things about tombstones—it was 8 
bad sign; and hebado’t more than said the 
word tombstones than Ellen called out: 
‘ Mother, where’s Miazie?’ ‘Pye got bim 
safe,’ said, Butshesaid: * No, Mother, tbat 
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hem gpa gerry rea 


and truly was 
twins. They 
have one by 


isn’t a: is the * vay oe as Lsaw. 
it wis Fizzle, and not Mi I knew 


my back I felt I should have to -write 
‘Sacred to the Memory of Robert Owen 
Jonés,” which is Mizzle’s name, and would 
look better on a slate headstone than bis. 
father’s nickname. I took such a turn I 
had to sit down flat on the ground. John 
said, quite sharp: ‘Who saw him last?’ 
Bot la! Miss, them. twins fly about so you 
never know which of ’em it was you saw 
last. We was a-standing there talking, all 
in a huddle, wben we beard.an awful roar, 
as if the Day of Judgment was coming, and 
then a great thumping and clattering, like 
as if pieces of the sky was fallin’—just as I 
kidw they will—add Dwasgoirig to séreath;") 
but I thought perhaps-we should all go to 
Heaven together, and have no more trouble” 
about losing twins, when Jobn said: 
‘Never mind, Mary; it’s only, a blast.’ 
Then I stiffened up and says, as solemn as 
that it made an impression .on- everybody: 
‘John, Mizzle is in that blast.’ 

“*+Nonsensel’ says Jobu, Thén he sald, 
quick and low: ‘He might have got there. 
{t was pretty near.’ Andoff he started. I 
had got so stiff then! I ran too, and all 
the children trailed after us, runnin’, 
though I knew we was really a funeral 
procession, and cught to go slow and sol- 
emn-like. John rin round behind a great 
high ledge into,.a place. that was sort o’ 
open, only the ledge was very high all 
round. I knew it was a quarry, It was 
full of smoke, and little pieces of stone was 
falling, and not sky; for one took me severe 
between the shoulders, There was men 
ranning, and I could not see anything; but 
I heard somebody say: ‘Yes, a boy.’ 
John made a great leap forward, and I was 
reaching after him,.when first 1 knew [ 
faund I bad not known anything at all. 
When I did get round I was lying flat on 
my back. John was holding me, and say- 
ing ‘Open your eyes, Mary. It’s all over 
now! whieh I did. And the first thing I 
see was that delvudin” Mizzle, dancing up 
and down fore; me pnd “Tl 
never do pe nore,’ ald, Pius 
ab@ wiping ‘Bis eyed and his Bleody nose. 
on his clean, jacket- sleeve, as L.had made 
forhim out of Jobn’s old coat; and that 
glad was I to.see him I could. have beaten 
him on the spot with his own tombstone 
that I had” been a-gittin’ ready _ 
That boy bad got away and run 


the place: where the blast wags going 
burst, The men eould see him, and ff | 
hallooed to hia ;/but it way {20 use—you 
can't ¢eare him.’ The trith $8. 
stood that near that w 
the rocks and things ; 
him, He needn’t have 
only he was careless, v 
un eh pie sranved ihe fell 

‘We iss, John go s home as goon 
es he could. T’ve lived comfortable oe 
since and ome — no = 
stones, izzle, Miss, wr 
steady since then. He ren en he he 
would not get blowed up Bo more, and I’m 
bound t Say he has kept his word.’ ” 
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First you will read the Bevingoet: | B 
cause 7a must keep - h with the Catrent 


events of the day. editors are 50 
liberal and prac) Hart aa at 
se they collect information at home and 
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‘tell say. ‘bere’: 


on earth, one more in Heaven.” 


Wed take ufrhistory, ‘espectally’t 
your, omen state, that you may learh’ 


en and go 

with others, in the church and 
ee out ot t, given it its high character. Then 
the history of the other states and of the 
United States, that you may perceive: the 
golden. links that hold us together. 
the history of England, the battle-ground 
between rude races, and between kings and 
the barons, andthe barons and the le 
in the feudal ages. Then that of Greece, 
that ‘you may learn that mere aos and 


Ne aay ae 
‘‘geven hills,” and that military aig 
invading the world, gathering wealth and 
trophies from every people under the sun 


ph Ze thee Babi tee a 


end 

Rome went to pieces from its weight and 
rottennéss+ broke up a8 did) thet deacon’s 
one-horse shay.” You remember how the 
deacon made it. Having observed where 


p 


good men who have ruled the 


tothewants; thestr 
the, most strain, distributing the power of 
resistance so that there could be no posei- 
bility of one part breaking before the rest. 

You will remember that that shay was used 
generation after generation, until at its final 
hour the parish preacher was riding in it, 

when every part and parcel in it broke in 
perfect concert, so that only a heap of 
something like sawdust lay ‘én the hill. 

The contrast ers Rome; ;its condi-. 
tion, and.fate, .and OUT; ip Rhee an 
institutions, founded on principles eace 
and purity, will bring great ere 
and asurance to your minds, ot a 
reason to believe that our mee idetitn 
will stand perfected in their consolidations 
until the Jast day, when the granite founda- | 
tions of the mountains shall be lifted “from 
their beds. 

I am not foolish dnongh to advise to tread! 
Hannah More, Locke on the ‘* Understand: | 
irg,” or Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,” because you, 
‘won't, do it; or not to_ read rom 
because you will do it. Well, much 
you ‘find in them would otherwise have: 
tdken the form of history or biography, and 
all you have to do is to be’pradent in your 
selections. Read Walter Scott, »whose 
characters are generelt delineations’ of 
actual persons; study all of Dickens; read 
some of Thackeray,’ léaving out his sneers. 
Nor should I caution you to turn from all 
the ‘‘yellow-covered literature,” since 
‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” and “The 


never read the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” or 
“" ane 2 the Prince of Abyssinia,” or to 
pose him capable of such a mistake as 


that c ma he a er Pabine 
aed ing 

fer sear Ta 

‘luckily, went not to the boohatene, but to 

the butcher’s. 

But you are not to be mere students; you 
are to build uji a Character for ttue, genuine 
manliness. To that end cultivate a frank, 
hearty, earnest manner ; pay attention 1° 


your personal appearance and dress. Do 


nat wi i 4 bs 


conversation. Learn to look men in their 
; to say ‘‘no” on 
‘oul say ‘‘yes’’ 
Cultivate truthful 


tke the fel - reacts yo 
element en, ter. 

so it was that; ne sty UFPite the store 
in which he was a oriner failed ip debt, | it 
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tors. remained quiet until the 

And so it was also cat || 

when in a secluded place~ with his’ army, 

the men unpaid grumbled = pisdele 
pared to leave, he took 


what he sa ve up oir acs of deser- 
tion, —_- remained in the 
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Finally, 
and built that nide Httlé cottage on the hill, 
and planted the garden and the trees and 
iter you will _— ae va Bon —_ 

£0, elect to p< ow her 

atthe Ls dignity, symp ve and 

of her. character... Feel 

| ose co feel—that she is a thousand times 
too good for'you—and so have a becoming 

degree of hesitation. But don’t, en the 


manner of the Western man, ol 
Eee en ‘shai 


refusal in- fifteen minnt ane to the 
charges. But go frankly, Legge and 


ea 1 not, 8 essed .u and 
3 + fe he eet es 


p the question” in 

Sanchar. If they decline—‘‘ Susan fan 
being too young to marry"—atcept that ina 
kindly spirit and—wait.—Jupez NEtzson, 


before the Y. M. C. A. at Saratoga, 
Car névah-ebdalichy nikcable Sah the 


fresh, fragrant, purely passionate, wonder- 
ing a of the human being who has 
ne i uman nature to WO - 
roll br hbeppedes element of the te 
mystery—the lovelier,divinerEve. There 
is) nevertheless, hardly anything elger so’ 
| benutiful, so touching, so sacred as this first 
4 bashfyl self. devotion of an ingocent-minded 
boy tO @ gif). “It isthe accomplishment of 
that ideal which all the great mets of time 
baye striven .to..ex Re nev witb full 
vopry It is rane scope of 
ae of our word$, beyond the memory or 
{ of most of us. Such a delicate thing 
ome be deliberately recalled or described. 
In fine moments we catch a distant echo or 
gleam of it—in a happy strain of music, a 
sudden insight into Nature. A moment, 


and it is.gone, and we say, with the 
yma £1 TT Eat shade 


ory ‘of 
| Hiro 





GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 

No doubt but most of the sickness and 
disease of the present day otiginates ftom’ 
disorganized or diseased states of the kid- 
neys. The Glen Flora Mineral Water is a 
powerful diuretic. It acta at once on the 
kidneys. The peo pile (re of these Spriegs 
issue @ neat little circular of 32 pages, giv- 


following is a sample: 


© Gmélide? Now. 28, 967. 
R H. Pa Pre. -~¥ Esa.; 

In answer to your inquiry in 
aan to the use of the Glen Flor = Mineral 
Water, I would state that’ it hes resulted . 
most favorably. I have used it now for 
three weeks and feel Oe I 


Ppa sa 
much in its pra vette 
cathartic and direc oe hes 
and I believe wiltgredie et. action 


of the liver and Clases, and especially 


cure biliousness and dyapeasis, 1am also. 
feeling quite free of rbeu — 


Wt APA Boe 
Mr. Cochrane is one of the most oar 


‘brated architects in. the country and ts 
building the State Building in Indiana, 
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‘Will not prevent siveping com: 
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ATED M 
way, New York. 


JSOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLT.AIC 
ot arene pets we He 


ifacting 

the celeb Ay seeks 

pervellow ay usly e Kay when all pees | remed i 

im, Ne ecalete, Sciatica. 
eak an coin eal Lome k or Side, Kidney Con Suipialat 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak i -~ LF ungs an 

eness, Sore oe nd 'Ner- 

yous Pains and A Pric Cents, “Bold o all 


hes. 
Ore ists. Mailed free on receipt of price. ‘Try One. 
eks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington #t., Bostcre 


SOY G CHALENGE WASHED, 


Best and cheapest. In use 18 
years. §0,000 sold. Neverial 
to sell and please: SENT GN 
TRIAL anywhere, to be retarm 
ed at our expense and money ree 
funded if they fail, after six week# 
use, to give ENTIRE SATISe 

PACTION. (Will do washing for eight persons in 
one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
AGENTS WANTED. —They average daily profitg 
$10 per day, Send for Circulars. 
&. Wy) PALMER & OO.. Anburn, N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES!!! 


i EONS FRENCH DEER 





























willno ty ts rub off or smut — wet. i as 
after o ware 
of Rides and counterfeits, For m7 everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS, 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 


No. 1-For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, ete, 

No. 2-For Canceling Revenne Stamps by 
printing on. their face the name, date, and 
town, in addition to perforating them. 


This is an invention negied 2 fk obi while with 
attorneys — n it amounts to 





almost an absol dgaigrentton tot ing Su) manue 
facture whic 
itis inten n a adgrenedon 1 “spr and’ eta is far 


lor to an her ae the pane while its price 
js less than that that fos w riod btnuspe are wold. 
the evidence: 
“We have in use one of ‘Sanders’s ae ae _— 
Stamps,’ and songider | it superior to all others.’ 
Berger, = poe Bank, Oinoinnati, i mae 
“ Sanders’s poms tee ne Oat? p. lies a want 
long felt b others its low price 
cannot fail to Sens tor ry a \gonoral in introduction.” 
Christian me 


The abo 


mentioned wea the two aitech- 
ments amen. will be sent 
of price. sik” 


address, free, by 


The Stamps are manufactur ate 
prinwt vn Nees ene ew b 

rder—oval, roun: or equate in shape; and With 
sta furnished all’ nove ecessary adjuncts, 
ited ev 


= : where, to vpn is I am doe 
light snd, Plenne Pleasant; and the cement being 
a and Ame y Beaded ¢ cannot ved Ta, to be oe 
Tome choiee eterory nna 8 $2.25 for San Sampie ‘stamp. 
‘J. W. SANDERS, 
Zanesviite o. 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 





“Ale Saves. 


WRANRDSTA BENTO &aW. 
34 Water 8X. NITY. 


SOLED. 
SEND FOR Nipein seo 


CULVER'S&SIMONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIK FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS. 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 


MANUFACIURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 


SO CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 

Send for IHustratea Catalogue. 

Among the churches using ovr farnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 


EVER 
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Send for Oircularste, ;. , 1+) 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
_ LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all Kinds. 





nc RRPESOESE £00, STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N_¥, 




























“ The decrease In the dividends and the 
shrinkage in the profits of what are known 
as the manufacturers’ mutual insurance 
companies is atiracting the serious atten- 
tion of their constituents, cotton and woolen 
manufacturers. Their losses by the burn- 
ing of the Social and the Granite mills, 
within a year, will foot over half s million 
dollars, while others of much Jess single 
magnitude will carry the total very close 
to three quarters of = million. 

“A few of the losses which have been 
made have been wholly out of the line or 
original pu of these organizstions. 
The first which attracted attention was in 
the case of the Sugar River Paper Mill, a 
hazard which cotton and woolen manu- 
facturers were much chagrined to know 
they had to cover. 

“Our readers will recall our frequent 
comments last winter on the applications of 
various mutual companies to the legisla- 
vores, seeking extended charters and in- 
creased note liabilities from the assured, 
and the possibilities then suggested that a 
hazardous business was not unlikely to be 
prominent. These points were brought 
into notice the past week at a business 
gathering of the leading cotton and woolen 
manufacturers, at Providepce. A leading 
director in one of Rhode Island’s largest 
corporations and also a stockholder in one 
of Boston’s more prominent wool-working 
establishmenis bluntly iaquired .of .the 
genQemen. present if they were aware that 
they were liable to seven and ten times the 
amount of their cash premiums that insured 
their mills for any loss on —— ——’s factor 
in Boston. Ioquiry and explanation fol- 
lowed, and, after a brief discussion, it was 
suggested that a convention of the cotion 
and woolen manufacturers be called, those 
who give risks, premiums, and notes into 
these mutual companies, and a reorganiza- 
tion of their jnourppoe business be insisted 
upon, 

‘* Phis jsaue is one of ulmost importance 
to cotton and woolen People, as the rates 
charged are yery generully believed not to 
be adequate to the risks involved. .The 
minimum rate in the mutuals on cotton 
mills is 80c., on woolen mills 1 per cent; 
whereas the highest rates named at the 
above gathering was on the more hazardous 
risk which they were ignorantly carrying 
2 per cent.” 

Re 


KEEP WHAT YOU GET. 


Tue Western Insurance Review lately 
published the following: 


**There are thousands of men holding 
policies who do not know how or where to 
address the company in which they are in- 
sured, nor would they be helped in the 
matter if they should consult their policies. 
Everything about the business is to them 
strange, awkward, and mysterious. A 
policy in the hands of a men not accus- 
tomed to the forms of doing business is a 
very blind guide to him in many r ts. 
Officers who have become familiar with all 
the forms of doing business and all the 
channels through which payments to the 
companies may be safely made may not 
comprehend she difficulties which risé up 
before the mind of the ‘unedicated when 
he is.about to transact.a business to which 
he is nut 

‘We have often thought that it would 
~~ a for insurance if some of 

conld "spend a year or two 

that cluss of men to whom we fe- 

iar hey would then see and better un- 
derstand the situation outside than 





cam. without such experience, But all th 
is said without casting reflections upon any 
one. We wish simply to take a compre- 


hensive view of our abject and present it 
to our readers in such a way as to advance 
the interests of insurance; and so far as 
we succeed in this we advance the inter- 
ests of individuals and all parties. We 
wish to see the business so maneged in all 
its departments and by all interested (in- 
clading officers, ageats, aud policybolders) 
that no loss which can be prevented by 
any reasonable means may occur. In this 
we include losses by forfeitures or bad 
mavagement, as well as by deaths-or fire; 
and so far ug losses occur on account of 
forfeitures made for the rex86n8 we are 
now considering they may be charged to 
bad management. 
‘** Perhaps some of our legislators who 
are famisbing for immortality would do 
well to trame a bill based common 
seuse and sound political economy that 
would cover this ground. The subject is 
quite as appropriate for legislation as many 
that have been discussed by our law- 
makers in the last few years; but, be this 
as it may, there is. certainly room for. im- 
provement fo regard to the attention that 
is given to the existing . policybolders. 
More systematic efforts should be made to 
retain the busivess already procured than 
is pow made, and this should be done for 
three reasons: first, the actual loss. of 
money involved ; second, the loss of public 


EQUITABLE 


Cash Assets... «© « « « « $28,000,000 
Annual CashIncome. « ~ $10,000,000 
Surplus (over all Liabilities). $4,000,000 


THE ANNUAL NEW BUSINESS 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
during the past five years aver. 
aged 


CIETY during the year 1874 


Four Million Eight Hundred and Six- 


teen Thousand Dollars to policy- 
holders and their families, in 
dividends, death-claims, ete. 


Society isconducted on the 
purely mutual plan, by which 
all the profits enure to the ben- 
efit of the policy-holders. 


policies are issued. 


ciety is to deal liberally and 
promptly with all its patrons. 


to the beneficiaries under its 
matured policies 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


July —— 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


of the 


$44,330,658. 
PAID by the EQUITABLE $O- 


cee 


The business of this 


All ordinary forms of 


The custom of the So 


The Society bas paid 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
paid during i= year 1874 


nearly 

FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
to policy-holders and _ their 
families, in dividends, death- 


claims, ete. 
The Society has Offices in every 
largeCity of the United States, - 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE OSM EAM» 
No. 239 Broadwa 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. I, 1875...... apie eavenie 
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of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
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HENRY w. PTOHNGON. Gonnee Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities 217,405 54 
“Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S&S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barruerr, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 461. a... Warren Serect. 264 Broadway 
SNOORPORATED 1860. 
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HN E. DE WIT, President. 

D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 





CHAS. E P. 











confidence in ihsurapes companies ; “and, 
chird, to fulfill an implied contract.” 


preees: BORKOWE, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


TRAVELERS 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


over 
of $125 a for every 
Its ratio of Expenses to Recei in 1874 was only 
about ii poo cent. 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 




















COMPANY. 
ae 
HENRY STOK EDWARD 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, C. Norwoop, 
MBROSE C. KINGSLAND, OHN W. H 
IDWIN J. BROWN, % COMSTOCK, 
’ - WEMPLE, 
DENTON PEA J. L. HALSEY., 
EDWARD HAIGHT, JOHN D. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN ore JAMES B. —aT. 
Henny A. KERR, E. W. BLATCHFORD, ™ 
W.J. VALENTINE, cago, 
WM. A. SEAVER, N. K. MAsTon, 
R. C. FELLows, San Francisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NAYLO 
a a ee ye 
Move, § |Wekmae 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, Ate ; 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. . Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
J. L, HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 
EB pak ed t Assistant Secretaries, 





CONTINENTAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22,24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


INENTAL BUILDING 
Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$660 00 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 

J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
&. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


on PAu 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital = ss & «@ $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus ees 8 ®@ 432,816.48 
Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. - - = $832,816.48 


This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, eres 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 60 



























OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars.. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued.‘ 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,’AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


i] 

“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 

All other-desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 


most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium, This latter consideration is an important one, 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
Periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
: WILLIAM 1. BEERS; Vice-President PAS bon 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
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LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 

Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 














—9—— 
Ramuaee Rees Dalene Beh WE os occc ccccemiincce bPanctineuncteaunencénsanas $961 697 23 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Companies—Reserved on Risks reinsured aces dene $3,282,809 28 
pd Premiums POCO ec eeceees POOP ROOD Ke ee ee decesreseeeseree 1,683,473 42 
Fo Mi datnische rene dienstabambabsesadttancascacadite 172,516 84 
b PERCH... ccc cccccccccccc pocccqs ec dbédbtbssodéindddce 10,000 00 
all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, ete... 0... cc .:ecceccee 6,640 18 $5,106,489 72 
$6,067,136 92 
DISBURSEMENTS, (874. 
For i RET ae RGR, ass, SR 877.919 57 
; Endowments Matured................ccccevecuccedevecdeces 47,577 86 
EE —tisheangrseahith $4 ELLE EEE 695 12 
“ fosed Patioles «4: «+ SOHO SERRE EME EHH OH eee Oe aS 
“ Expenses of Management. ........s0c.c0..ccccccccececeeee, 888188 15 $1,680,367 2 
Melgar Denil, Setgpty TH OB... 5. doh .ccccccccccccccoccccccceccccccocecces $4,386,769 76 
' INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages... ...6...6.5 0. cedeccessecescetectecesceee $2,129,464. 79 
a a a es ks. chs daesce 234,945 00 
oa es, es and Treat C and Conan Lormagy Rasehas <9 sdndadecccaWeeuwne 497,512 50 
Eieadec-«) casas dpb Ai aeiee 558,127 98 
Shonen: PPolicies in Force, and in no case 
cmanel ee MOGI hae cpa dd eewnincs cc ceccccecccccsees 861,438 26 
Due from other Reece for Reinsurance of their Rigks:..... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above 
Mattnty saa’ Guuteris’ Presi So cc ence omspencapcce eres oe aot 18 
uarterly Premioms....:.......e0000e-% . 
Premiums Uneoilected and in Course of Collection... te deeeey. 48,705 34 == $267,081. 35 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, » «+ « $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Beatia-Otabanas oi i. is oc oc gc ss iibadics code dcpeyddobers xe $105,895 93 
Becorve (Now York Standard),.......--+-++ss-+0-+- 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 
MBs racist 1a 0 $707,761 18 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM WALK PRESIDENT. age fy: ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BA K, Babcock Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 
JAMES M. , Prest. American Fire 


GFO. T. HOPE, Preset, Continental Fire In- 


HENRY D. DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- surance Com 
at-Law. v SAMUEL W. TORREY. 122 East 44th et. 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 80th st. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 


HENRY A. aU) URLBUT, Prest. of Commis- GEO. A. PETERS, M-D., Went tno 
sioners of TIN artin r Cc 
WILLIAM G. G. LAMBERT, Prost. Mercantile | J GOOD E a eae 


apetas VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 
BURE, 8 wan late President Harlem Copnealopat Law 
Compeny. $4 Were B, Lancaster, Brows 
KINGMAN PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D.,. Mxprcar HENays. FURBER, Vice-Presipexr. 
EXAMINER. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Sucrntazy. 


os 





OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORGCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Exeminer 


Serer toed DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Genera) Munager SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
SA ee tt ee 1875, 


fessgs Br dephnatenss ace and Dividends | . 5 3 a srs Nea 


Total Assets - = - ° $65,754,214 85 
SUMMARY or ASSETS. 











CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


~ JuLy 139TH, 1875. 
+‘ So Much Insurance for so Much 


= STEEL ENGRAVING 
ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 








D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies eet 





A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, $3 70 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- : ? 
surance for a MINI- HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
MUM Premium. | 261 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 
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,PAeh: 
National, Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF TRE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. + 
CHARTERED BY .SP OF 
a s dfdenaet* iE 8 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157to163 La Salle8t,, | 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


* 





where the business of the Gompany is tr cted 
Cagh Capital... 08h svch-coosse 81,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July ist, 
Se 2,316,539 70. 


Surplus, being security addf- 
tional to the Reinsurance 
Weed ......0000.cttbecophnsbecoss +. 1,470,846 55 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 

L. D, CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 

EMERSON W. PEBT, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets,Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256 440 68 
Surplus 1,292,548 41 


| | Indurabicé effected on all the desirable plans. ‘Term, 
insurance under tho plan ot 


Deposit. Insurance 


@ specia} feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by thia.company, 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. Ho WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. _, 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y, 
iL. W. MEEKCH, Actuary. 
E. 0: GOODWLYN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


. New YorK,.January 23th, 1875. 

Tha Trustees, in conformity tp the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of ite affairson 

the 8ist December, 1874: 
Pre Marine Risks 

ist January, ier) to fist December, tym $6,512,086 21 
Feetens on Policies not marked 1 off + 
January, 








Pe ee eeeseseseseseeeees omens 


Total amount of Marine Premium, 
No Policies have been issued ate ife 
0) nD Zig Biska disconnected 


Ww , f wR 
Pre ist Ji . oe oe 
PoSvccced 3 oes 96,480,091 s. 
Kete “8 paid [Garing the same pet period........ 2.37069 4 
eturns 0 emiums &! 13%,6R 
e Compas has es “ a Re Aseoha, via: 
bee =O, eae . oe some 9 
mpgsecured b a5 — bd otherwise. tee 8 
ndsand Mo 000 00- 
a aeoee ee notes a cies raue 2 
y PANY, Estimated AL... +.....0.-. 43,676 
Repent Notes and Bills tebecie ‘2.582 S48 48 
‘Bank EIT CARES NEE EERE 266,199 54 
' ©. qpotal-Artiount of Assets........... $15,098.584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
©f profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe Tédeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
thelr legal representatives, ap and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be prodaced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cateswhich wereissved for gold premiams tha ' pay- 
ment of interest and redeniption will be tn gold. 

A ‘ividend of Forty Per Centis declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ‘ending 
8ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
eas and Tala th wae the 6th of April — 


3. H. CHAPMAN, Seerétary. 


TRUSTEES: 
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PARLOR PLANTS. 


AAUGKHE AUS 


READ BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
T7 j TURAL SOCIETY, » 

We have said that one great res reason of failute 

in the culture of window plants is the 4 


Ae EEA G) Rook 


which parlor culture isan impossibility. We 
are not able to. supply the essential wants of 
the plant, and it sickens and dies. Yét there 
“\ are many, very many plants which may be 
most successfully grown, and some of these 
we propose to mention. ; 
We must, however, bear fa. mind that very 
few plants will succeed if they are removed at 
once from the warm, moist atmosphere of the 
_ greenhouse to the parlor or living-room. The 
‘@hange is too great and the plant receives a 
shock from which it seldom recovers,; Plants 
from a greevhouse should be gradually hardened 
off, and theo will notsuffer. Ofthe tengof thon- 
sands of pot-plants 8014 froim the street stands 
in spring probably not one in ten survives. 
These plants are forced foto bloom in small 
pots, have no constitution, and very. few of 
them ever give another flower. 
Plante ‘taken from the garden in autumn to 
winter in the house should be arefully potted 
early in September, bardened off in the shade 
out of doora, and removed to the parlor when 
the nights become frosty.. In warm, sunny 
days they should bave pletity of fresh air. 
Treated thus, we may have autumn and early 
winter bloom, whereas if weidelay the autumn 
transplanting until the plants are checked by 
frost they seldom give bloom fill. February. 
Our mention of species and varieties suited " 
for house. etlture-musf necessarily be brief, 
and will be confined to winter plants. There 
dre many flowers which do very well in rooms 
in summer, and which are valuable for those 
having no garden. Many of the plants we 
mention are very constant bloomers and the 
foliaged species are ornamental both in winter 





Rosrs.—Thbese charming end popular flowers 
are not well adapted for house culture. The 
dry ait affects. most varieties unfavorably .and 
they rarely give satisfaction. Those with very 
double flowets seldom expand their buds. 
There aré, however, a few’ old waricties: which 
were formerly more common tlian at prosent 
and which do well and are worth growing. 

_The best is Sanguinea, a very bright, semi- 
4é6ublé variety, flowering in’ clusters and 
alwaysin bloom, . ~ ; 

Agrippinais a good pot Rose. 

The Pink Monthly, if grown to a large plant, 
is seldom out of bloom. 

Jennie is a very fragrant tea, and, though 
not a first-class Rose, is well-worth growing. 

Safrano and Pantive Labonté,two of our 
béstitead, do wellifithesit of the room is kept. 
} motst and npttoo hot. 

Roses in the parlor need frequent washings 


or erings, good drainage, and frequent 
y OF the surface soil. If the earth in 
sonr and sodden they soon become 

sickly. 


«6 Ss Bpeeles thrive in the 
rt sire “the 1 red (A. 
insigne), and even this we have seen doing well. 
The best is the common A. striatum, which is 
b always in bloom, is a very clean plant, and of 
symmetrical growth. 

Many species are tall growers “end are'too 
large for common cultivation. Where space 
and sufficient light can be given, they form fine’ 
bushes, which give a profusion of bloom. 

A. Pattersoni or Santana is a very free bloom- 
ing, large-flowered variety, of compact growth. 

A. Verschaffe'tit has bright sulpher-colored 
flowers in great profusion. 

A. Thompeoni and A. vezillarium variegatum 
are valuable for their bright foliage. The for- 
mer, however, requires more heat than most 


ki 
Ot ezillatem has charmingly contrasted 


flowers of red and yellow. 

A. Boule de Neige ig. 2 new dwarf, frée-flower- 
ing white variety, which promises to be yery 
valuable. : 

All Abutftons réquire s rich, lightseil; with 
good drainage, aiid pletify of water and light. 
They thrive in the dry atmosphere of living 
rooms better fhag mogt plants,;-end. with very 
little care give tine i and" abundance of 


| + LO 
(¢. precroororyg 


me fe nt’’ 
the cheerful little 
flowers, grows mare never seems to 


Cr cLnttN. The varfetied of Cyclamen ar 

ré all ite@ for parl 
8 er wag aS 
cut dite “lofifeteiis property is an 
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moderately until in active growth, then more 
freely. The more light and sun the 
Seedling varieties are easily obtained 





Epiphylum truncatum, whith r 


with good drainage, be careful not to overwater,- 
and it will not fail to give satisfaction. In the 
species the flowers are pink; but in the many 


oAPMCTY RISEN 27 
dazzingly beautiful flowers. The best are 


Russellianum, violaceum, tricolor, salmoneum 
album, and cruentum; but all are eure and 
worth growing. 

Oxauis.—Of this charming family alt the 
species commonly found in greenhouses may 
be well grown in the parlor. They should m 
started into 

ca Bae 
peat and cl 

tifully cut. The flowers are pink, white; = 
yellow. 

O. versicolor is a very pretty basket plant, 


REE RED eo, 


O. luxula and the variety alba have large 
pink or white flowers. 


and light, plenty of water when growing, 
gradually lessening the supply as the plants 
dry off, and perfect re im summer until the 
time comes for epotting and growth.” 

TRITELEIA.—This little hardy bulb (7. unt- 
Jlora) gives lh of flowers in asunny window. 


joPreat the bilbs pepe ating: 0 is.) The}; 
flower varies oes pearly white to blue and | 
continues Jong in beauty,. The odor of garlic 
which pérrades thé plant is aot, perecived an- 
less the blossoms are gathered. Bulbs cust 
*o 


isalerawtt each, It is one,.of the best»! 
and most easily grown window-plants. 
CuInese PRimMRosE.—A plant of easy culture, 


very free blooming, never infested with in- 
sects, and alw es 

Young pla 6d from spring-sown seed 
will make large blooming plants by autumn. 

Fy Ht duld’ he and light and the 
plants should prety 4s hitch suf as possible.” 
The same plant will bloom from November to 
May—indeed, af@ult of ‘the plawtyit fabit it! 
has, is that it often blooms itself to death. 
‘The double varieties are not as desirable.as the 
‘single for house culture, and the fern-leaved 
kinds, although elegant in foliage, possess no- 
remarkable blooming qualities. This Prim- 
rose is one of the best of window-plants, “ i 





‘will continué:for # long time, , 

The three best in colorare La Pureté, as 
Astoria, yellow;' atid’ President De Graw, 
white. 

Sumax.—This pretty vine (Myrsiphylium 
asparagoides) may be yery easily grown as 8 
window-plant and will flower and fruit freely. 
Pot the tubers in autamn in rich, well-drained 
soil and give the plants plenty of light with 
very little beats The, chief cause of failure 
with this plant isthe heat of the room. Train 
the delicate shoots to.a flat trellis or if them 
run across the window o strings. | 
foliage if it becomed difty and give dir on 

yery day when the temperature is above 
“freezing. 

CyrPRIPEDIUM.—One of the Lady’s. Slippers 
(C. insigne) is a good parlor plant. The soil 
should be coarse peat and fine sand. Keep 
| the plant elways moist, but never wet. It 
will stand any heat, but suffers from cold, 
The curious flowers are produced in December 
and last in fall beauty two months, 

Pg.arconiums.—The Zonale varieties. are 
best for window culture. A rich, well-drained 
soil and plenty of sun and light are the 
requisites for success. If keptin the dark the 
plants soon become drawn, and if not fre_ 
quently turned they grow one-sided. The 
aim should be to get short, stocky growth. 
The varieties with variegated foliage are all 
pretty and generally do well in the parlor, 
but they are very inferior in flower. 

The species with scented foliage, familiarly 
known as the ‘“‘rose,’’ ‘“‘lemon,’’ “apple,” 
clove,” “nutmeg,’’ and “peppermint” “ Ge- 
raniums,” are all worth growing. In flower 
they are inconspicuous. Many of the varieties 
of the Rose Geranium have beautiful finely-cut 
foliage. The large-flowered,P 
generally unsuitable for window culture, 


. fi though ée thave sometimes,.seen them well-: 


grown and bloomed. 
Ricuarpia.—The Calla Lily (2. Athiopica) 
is one of the best window-plants. Give a rich 
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may stand in water without injury. In spring 
out the tubers, repotting again early in 
The dwarf variety is very desir. 





The earidlies of Azalea Indica and 
bloom freely as window-plants. The 


7 
{soll should be peaty loam and sharp 


and. The reason why Agaleas so seldom 
bloom well in parlor culture is that care is not 
taken to ripen the young growth which suc- 
bs wa | llies din wh buds ate 
e next year’s Bi nless the 
air of the room is tn moist Azaleas are apt 
to. drop their foliage. The species white and 
purple are better for house culture than any 
of the varieties, and of the varieties those 
“with large foliage succeed better than the fine- 
leaved kinds. 
Pesan ~If the room is kept cool and 


3 may be bloomed 
SEE os 
dropping of the 
udineal caused by dry, hot air. Do not 


attempt to force them, give plenty of fresh air 
on mild days, and there will bea fine spring 


ee . * 
ot ht ci . on 
for them, may be uce wn. They 
require the same general culture as Camellias, 
but will stand more heat. Cleanliness of the 
leaves and branches x of first importance, 
They bléom in sp seld #to set 
and ripen fruit. e 0 1Inese t Ofanges 
are easily grown and flower and fruit freely. 
emon treea.do not flower or fruit as freely 
i the Orange and a aller growers and less 
suited for house elilturé. 
PiTTosPoRUM. — This old-fashioned plant 
| (P. Tobirayis now very, seldom gro 
‘ however, to be recommended: ” ae widke 
hard and coriaceous—well adapted to stand 
hé¢ and dry atmosphere; the flowérs are pret- 
ty, freely produced, and deliciously fragrant. 
needs but little care, is seldom sigkly, and 
‘fves'in any exposure, eiery & 
JasmMIN.—The Indian Jasmin (J. revolutum) 
is a charming, free-flowering species, with rich, 
dark-green foliage and fragrant yellow flows 
era, Ittbrives in the parlor and well repaya 
the trouble of growing. Soil a ol = 
doam, good draigageyand plenty of 
“have seen one plant: ofthis spe Buy 
filling a large bow window and camer hun- 





; 


| Lied Sy offowers ~~ = 

ROPMOLUM.—Thé ‘varieties of Tropeolum 
minus will often make a window very gay with 
a profusion of bright flowers if ‘spitting. The 
plants during autumn and.early winter should 
bave all possible light and be kept rather dry. 
They will not grow much until after January ; 
heer path the ptr fir in dow longer they will 


P. .—-Many of the Monthl Pinks do well 
In he P shoul dive J A ayer ere rh i 
the g ‘int ert es <9 its mode forth a 
potielinnaegee 7 ot ‘eit at ae The —— thus eater i ives 
the turn of the year, ne rele they once pooet oul ve 


’ Herrorropr.—Thie ts’ Affficuls té’trahsplant 
and if taken from the garden in aatumn, gives 
very little satisfaction’ for winter blooming. 
The best way isto obtain a young plant ix 
spting, pot it on during the sanimer, and by 
October it will. bein fine blooming condition. 
With this plant, as with many others, the more 
sun and light the more bloom. 

Agreat cause of the failure to bloom hard- 
wooded’ plarits well id the Paflor is neglect o2 
them during the summer. Parlor plants are 
té6 often, as soon as the weather gets warm, 
set oul op @-plazza, or under trees, or ina 
back yard, exposed to parching suns and dry- 
‘ing winds, irregularly, wate: in fact 
generally neglected until autumn comes again. 
The wonder is how so many survive and why 
they bloom at all, Let us bear in mind thut it 
is in the summer that these plants prepare for 
the winter bloom, and that they meed care and 
attention then quite as much as in winter. 

Thus have we givena list of some of the 
plants suited for window enlture. We bave 
purposely omitted mention of:the, different 
species of Dutch Bulbs—such as Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, ete—of foliage plants—such as Dra- 
cenas and Begonias, some of which do well~ 
of Ferns, of Ivy, and of the large tribe of suc- 
culents, many of which are very ornamental; 
also summer-blooming plante—Heyas, Fuch- 
sins, Vallota, and a host of otbers, The list is 
quite long enough for selection. ‘ 

We cannot each of us grow al); bateach can 
choose his plants from those mentioned, and 
with care, bestowed understandingly, there is 

little fear of failure. We trust more attention 
may be given to this mode of culture and that, 
as is already done in England, prizes may in 
future be offered fur the best specimens of 
|. window -g rown plants... 





' MoSénerrz states that borax enfeebles - 
sponte movements of all living vegetab 
kills ‘microseopte an Ib 





soil and plenty of water—indeed, the plete {> 
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gives ap account of a visit to the farm ot» 
L C. Wilbour, in Little Compton, RK ‘ 
pao of the farm is devoted to t 
object at this time of the year is the. 
tion of eggs, and we visited more 
buildings devoted to the use of fowls ise this 
pranch of production, The limits of this 
article will not allow of a detailed description 
of the building or of the different varieties of 
fowls or their management; but we undér- 
stand that there are now on the premises 
about eleven bundred hens, and that it is no 
anusual thing to send 200 dozen of eggs per 
week to market. Our ideas of the laborof 
punting hens’ eggs were greatly modified 
when we saw the man in charge walk along in 
front of the long rows of nests and. pick up 
about four hundred fine, large, clean eggs. 
The eggs are all carefully gathered at night 
and sent weekly to the Boston market, 0 that 
there is nochance for them to be otherwise 
than fresh and good. Indeed, we were told 
that every egg is warranted to be perfectly 
fresh and sweet, -The labor of providing the 
required variety of food Sones « is 
ao small item. | Wheat-shorts; , and 
meal are bought by theton and corn by the 
car-load, while occasionally other varieties of 
grain ere used, with broken oyster-shells 
in abundance. Cleanliness anda variety and 
liberal supply of food, we’should jndge, were | 
the strong points of the management here. We 
observed that disinfectants were: freely, uscd 
and were told that deaths by disease wets; of 
rare agcurrence. A regular system of debit 
and credit is followed in this busihess ; but, 
in the absence of the proprietor, we hed no 
means of getting the figures. From our stand- 
point, it seemed not only pleasant, but highly 
profitable. 






HOW A FLOOD HELPED HIM, 


The Christian Observer pubdlishesa letter re- 
eeived froma farmer in Tennessee, who suf- 
fered by a recent flood in the loss of seed, hay, 
stock, and fencing to the amount of $4,100, 
which he takes care to say Was “a right dig 
loss.” After going into the details of bis loss 
and summing up the amount ($4,100), he, 
strange to say, sets. down a credit side to his 
logs, and it is dove so neatly that we are sure 
all will be glad to see his*method of “hook- 
keepiug.”? Hesays: 


This is the way the recent flood 4 ofr iT 
1 test 189 Sen. of timothy sdexi, nos oo 
60,000 Ibs. hay damaged .................. 225 00 
“ stock and utensils................ etendecese 75 00 
@ ditches fille@ii...........d0ceee. +4.36-4 (HO 0 


fencing (post and rail,)...... 


eereere + E460 00 


“Total (and it ts a right big loss)........ --$4,100 00 


_ 


gained, by deposit on 660 acres from 1 to 18 
inches, $10 per acre.............1 deveeas cede «f+ 590,000 00 


Total (and it 1s aright big gain)........ 
SINS CEO oo Sess icc 0dsssseascosisecéuccs 4,100 00 


Amonnt clear gain........... ob dersetebeee + the. 00: 


ae BE Ameane 


Here is pbilosophy. How we envy “tim t 
Comfort In misfortune. . i 


RENOVATING OLD LANDS; 


The‘report of the statistician of the. United 
States Department of Agriculture (Mr. Dodge) 
says: 

“ In one case in Butler Connty, Pennsylvania, 
a section of thin, gravelly land, on which it 
was thought no one could secure-a decent liy- 
ing, came into the possession of-German im- 
migrants, at nominal rates. “They cleared off 
the brush, plowed, cultivated, ayy 
grass-crops, saved éyery r 
available, never duplicated a crop in five or ~ 
years’ rotation, and that tract is’ now a garden, 
and from wortblessness.has advanced to the 
value of $100 per acre and is yearly becoming 
more productive. These owners in some 
cases shave raised and educated families, lived 
comfortably, ride in cartiages, and ~ have 
money at interest. In other instances in 
which the aid of clover has been invoked 
awine-feeding in the elover-fields has been 
made a valuable means of soil-improvement. 


 ™ the South, a region which-many Northern |. 


*riters on agriculture assume mosterroneously 
to be unsuited to grass culture and which 
Southern farmers have strangely neglected as 
a meat-producing section, for obvious reasons, 
® new era is dawning, and elover. and orchard 
£rass are tn many plstésfoned to be sources 
of Sarckses Tomes and eorek profite atid of grestly- 


bal 


quickly and inexpen#i¥ely tHe work of ameli- 
oration assigned to red cloyer in argillaceous 
‘soils. It is @ plant titem@iy worth millions to 
the Sonth, possibly as good ag ammania gatb- 
erer as clover,iperhapsrequally as good for [ 
tattening 


/spondent saw a flock of twenty of them pas- 


| cents pe gushely 
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The raising of ostriches for the feattiers 
which form so important a feature of the stock 
in trade of the milliners nowadays, appears to 
have become quite an industry on the Cape of 
Good Hope, whither the business has recently 
been attracted from up the couvtry. A corte- 


turing in a meadow in the Observatory, and 
was surprised to learn that they were valued 
at $350 each. They fed on grass like eattle and 
required yery little care. Usuatly they are 
tolerably dorite;, But at certain seasons they 
become irritable, and will sometimes go so far 
as even to attack any person who happeus to | 
approach their vicinity. In such cases ‘they 
do not-make ase of their: beaks, but kick for- 
ward at their antagonists; and, as their legsare 
very powerful and the middle toe terminates 
in @ sharp and massive claw, if, the .blow) 
strikes home it is sure to inflict a severe and 
not infrequently a fatal wound, When en- 
raged they are not very easily beaten off and 
one of them is.a dangerons adversary for an 
unarmed man. Singularly enough, notwith-. 
standing their long legs, a fallen log or a fence 


they will never try to step overit. Each bird 
yields from $150 to worth of feathers per 
annum ;. those 
and those from the iniss all black, except a 
single white plume which grows under each 
wing and which is the most valuable of all. 
As, in addition to the feathers, a number of 
young birds.are reared each year and as the 
cost of keeping the flock is small it will read- 
fly be seen that successful ostrich-farming isa 
very lucrative operation. 


PROFITS OF TOBACCO FARMING IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA, 


Tue following are accounts described by 
The State Agricultural Jornal of several suc- 
cessful tobacco farmers in North Carolina: 

“Mr, Tilley has received higher prices for 
crops of tobacco made during the last six 
years than any other man in the United States. 
He averages annually, over $1,000 to every 
hand on tobacco alone, besides raising wheat 
for market, and ‘all the corn, oats,and meat 
that his large.family consumes. He ‘hae re- 
ceived as high as $175; per 100 lbs, of leaf and 
an entire crop has averaged over $100 to the 
hundred pounds, He sold at one time in 
Richmond, Va., 19 tiefces, obtaining $87 for 
his twist and $131 for his highest grades. He 

bat ply leads the world. Ti . 

B. F. oe iid of the same county, has 
averaged for four years $4,000 for tobacco 
made by two men and two boys. Thereare a 
dozen others in the same county who either 
surpass or approximate these figures, Such is 
Granville farming as is known to the writer, 
one.of her sons, resident in Raleigh. 

“These superior farmers @ great deal 
of home manures, purchasing moderately of 
fertilizers. Iwo boys, aged respectively 15 
and 17, sons of Mr, Mitchell Curtin, assisted 
by a sickly brother,abont 12 years of age, who 
enly worked a part of his time, obtained ‘over 
$3,000 net at Milton, N. C., for the tobacco 
they raised. They.expended $5 for extra help 
and $7 for fertilizers, The, tobacco wag sold 
fof them by Col. John ! Winterson,\n of 
Darham.” 


CROP PRODUCTIONS LAST YEAR. 


The following summary is from the report 
of the Department of Agriculture: 

The product of wheat for 1874 was greater 
in the aggregate than in any previous year, 
exceeding 800,000,000 bushels. was an 
increase of acreage of fully 2,500,000. 

Rye gavea Product of 14 "991,000 bushels, 

being 98 per cent! of the previous crop. 

Oats, 240,000,000 bushels ; @ decline of near- 
ly, 30,000,000 bushels. 

Barley, 32,704,000 bushels; being an increase 
of 1 per cent. , 

Potatoes, 106,000,000 bushels ; being about 
the same as last year. 

Hay, 25,500,000 pout an increase of 600,000 
tons. 

Of corn .the following statement. embodys 
the crops for the past 6 or 7 years: 

In 1868, 906,000,000. bushels, valued....at .62 
Tie per b yp 
; ll bushels, valued at 75 
cents per bushel. 

In 1870, 1,094,000,000 bushels, valued at 54 
cents per bushel. 

In_ 1871, 991,000,000 ‘bdshels, valued ‘at 48 
_cents per bushel. 

In 1872, 1,092,000,000 bushels, valued at 89 
Fans perbusbel. 

In 1873, 932,000,000 bushels, valued at 48 
“gents pér bushel, 

In 1874, 054,000,000 busiels, valued at 65 
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males deing gray. | For. Sale by all Druggists, at $1 per Bottle. 
H. G. LEISENRING & C0., Sole Proprietor, 


027°SANSOM ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10K HEADACHE, 
ICK STOMACH, 
LEEPLESSNESS, 


OUR STOMACH, 








CODDING'S MEAT TENDERER. 





No More Tough Beofsteaks 1 


. using this instrament you ny steak 
tentar and dolicigas. It. is a sew aelight saw 
Agents As aaeuhe 


NATIONAL AGEBTS" EmPoRive, 
THE FARMER’S FAVORITE 


CIDER MILL. 


Perfection’ at Last Obtained. 
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come nea ama BY 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
_ Higganum, Ct., 

AND FOR SALE AT THEIR BRANCH OFFICES: 

® Rew Alien & Co., 189 and 191 Water &r., 

w. 5 E; Hiampvos, 140 Wainut St.. Cincin- 


W. H. Banks & Co., Chicago, Ml; ; 
and with the Trade generally. . 


‘EASTERN MARYLAND FARMS 


2 Send for free Descriptive Pamphict to 
WM. 8. RIDGELY, Denton, Md. 
petty Li, BUDS.—Early Alexander, Amsden’s 
Beatrice, and 24 other new, pth 2k, choice, very 
une: or very lute Peaches of the 
Strawberries. R rries 


Sten es 
arate. Fruit. soe.’ and stocks in a. 
WATSON, Old c my Nurseries and Seed 


Warmhenee. Plymouth. 
MACHINE Y. 
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E. HOWARD & co’ 8, 








Have been tested over thirty yours; war. 
rented in every respect, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
ie Broadway, Kew 
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ANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatd 


MEDICAL, 


BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


(10D0-MAGNESIAN). 








tes 
eases requ ve, Diuretic, and Tone. An- 
sis by, Prof. % F. “Ch dier, 
$e ctitsiara nanicg of your Beugelas ot nidepes” 
lopedeagunaian SPRING CO., 


Beleit, Wis. 
_ Reters to B. B, HALB,§ Park Place, New York. 


KAN CER. pain. We Nor caistion cn or knife used 


e cure is perlect. 
ining cases and Tele@pences, ~ argo 


No, 21 Piast iat léth OT Now York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
Send as ve ia sare Br. Carl: 
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THE DYING BODY. 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADPWAY'’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


s 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONZE BOTTLE 
wil make the Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and téansparent, thé 
Hair strong, si@ femove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Purtales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take an@ 
the dose is small. 
It Resolyes away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronie Diseases 
that have lingered tm the sys- 
tem five or ¢en years, 
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Scrofala or Syph 
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BR YT SEATED IN 

Lungs or Stomach, Skin er Bones, Flosh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism Rerotule, SS 5 
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R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in in the Werld! 


One 50 Cent 


we. Ls J atey anaes 
Lied RXTERN ALL toe TAKEN INTERN: 


ALLY Pa yi 
WHATEV 
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worst of these complaints Soler 


aes arent 
SENTRRY. 


AINE, i _ 
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Petter than ‘French Brent Brandy or or as 





_ Bold by Drogatete weteo Witty Gusts: 


DR. RADWAY’S 








pew LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





TO PEOPLE WHO REASON. 


It is because 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 










To School Officers and Chorch Trustees : 
DON’T BUY 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Terms fromthe 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 
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Repository 26:23 & 263 Wabash Ave.. Chicage. 


) GHIGAGO SCALE CO., 


68-and 70 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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184 and 186 State Street Chicago Iii. 





~ BEN. J. BARTLETT, 
Architect, 


199 CLARK STREET, 
Chicago, Hl. 










I make a specialty of 
Church 
AND 
School Designs. 


SS eee 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Deslity Adjustable Table. 
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Send stamp for IMustrated Catalogue 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 
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| A COUCH, 
COLD, OR R SORE THROAT 


shulibeia ee 14 ATTENTION 


and should be checked. If aliowe 
to continue, 


Irritation’ of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 









~ THROAT AFFECTION, 
or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S 
Raving & Girent influence on the pertaisivetgee 
ay aod For $5 Bronshitie. As' utara, Con cpg 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


p- £,.5- A aetel te Gamting Shey oe 
oii an unusual exertion of the vocal 8. 
ee erase popularity of 


BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Exyperietice of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old.to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edyin the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD) «ret 
PANACEA 


FAMILY 
LINIMENT. 


=a 
Limbs or Stomach, Biltous 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
For Internal and External “are 
PREPARED BY 


PANACEA and Fam- 
fly Liniment is of all 

CURTIS & BROWN, 
Neo. 215 Fulton street New York. 


others the remedy you 
BROWN’S 


want for internal and ex. 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without ey Ae enema 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
ingredients usually use@in worm prepars- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 
25 Cents a Rex. 














To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

To Bweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
Sxeatniee Fos pee ee 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


25 Conte a Bottle. 


Mannfactared by 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SONS, Boston 





CURTIS & BROWN, Proprieters, 
NEWYORK: . 








